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ADMINISTRATION OF JIMMY CARTER 


Week Ending Friday, November 7, 1980 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Informal Exchange With Reporters 
Following the 1980 Presidential Campaign 
Debate. October 28, 1980 


Q. How do you think it went? 


THE PreEsIvENT. Very good. I thought 
the issues were discussed very thoroughly. 
I thought it was an excellent debate, and 
it drew the sharpest possible differences 
accurately between the basic commit- 
ments of Governor Reagan and myself. 
So, I thought the debate served a very 
useful purpose. 

Q. Did you get in all of the points that 
you wanted to make? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, not all of them. 
I had a few more points I could have 
made, but we only had about 45 minutes 
for each one of us to talk. And within that 
time frame, I think I did pretty well in 
getting our points across. 

Thank you. 

Q. Are you prepared to claim victory? 
Did you win it? 
note: The exchange began at 11:09 p.m. in 
the Cleveland Convention Center Music Hall. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Remarks at a Carter /Mondale Rally. 
October 28, 1980 


Unaccustomed as I am to public speak- 
ing—{laughter|—I find myself called upon 
tonight to substitute for my good friends, 
John Glenn and Bob Strauss, who are out 
educating the press about what took place 


in the debate just a few minutes ago. 
[Laughter] I thought it was a very fine 
opportunity for me and Governor Reagan 
to sharply draw a distinction between the 
Republicans and Democrats—history, and 
a distortion of history; the control of nu- 
clear weapons, and an absence of commit- 
ment to control of nuclear weapons. Equal 
rights for all Americans, a secure nation, 
peace—these are the kinds of things that 
were discussed quite thoroughly. 

Now, as I said in my closing statement, 
we've got another week to go. Next Tues- 
day the decision will be not in the hands 
of debate judges or the League of Women 
Voters or the press, the decision will be 
in the hands of millions of Americans, like 
you, around this Nation. And I want to 
ask you: Are you with me? [Applause and 
cheers] Are we going to win? [Applause 
and cheers] Are you going to work this 
next week? [Applause and cheers] We'll 
have a tremendous victory on November 
the 4th. Thanks to you, I don’t have any 
doubt about it. 

Good luck. God bless you for a greater 
America. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:30 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Bond Court Hotel. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Town Meeting. 
October 29, 1980 


Tue Preswent. Mayor Caliguiri, Bishop 
Appleyard: 
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I want to thank also Dean Werner for 
allowing us to use this beautiful place for 
a public discussion of issues that are im- 
portant to the people of this country. It’s 
historic; it’s popular. It’s been used, I 
know, for many fora. It’s a meeting place 
where ideas are exchanged that have been 
beneficial not only to this community and 
to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
but to the entire Nation. You’ve made this 
a vital concourse for the exchange of ideas 
and hopes and dreams and expression of 
concern and commitment about years to 
come, building upon the history of the 
past. 

Campaicn Issues 


Pennsylvania was founded, as you 
know, almost 300 years ago, more than a 
century before the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. This Commonwealth was 
the forerunner in protecting many of the 
individual rights which all Americans now 
hold dear, sometimes even take for 
granted—freedom of religion, trial by 
jury, the right to petition, rule by law, 
democracy itself. 

Today Pittsburgh in a special way, I 
think, carries on the tradition of tolerance 
and respect for individuals, no matter 
how different a particular individual 
might be from the majority of the popu- 
lation. You’ve even named one of your 
thoroughfares “Value of the Persor. 
Street.” You’re a city proud of its neigh- 
borhoods and its ethnic variety. You’re a 
city of champions in more ways than one. 
I’m confident that you will always reject 
those who try to incite division and who 
do not understand what America stands 
for. 

Next Tuesday our Nation honors its 
most precious freedom, the right for the 
people of this country to chart the future 
of this country. I’m confident about that 
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future. We can keep the peace. We can 
keep our Nation secure. We can keep our 
Nation on the road to social justice, to 
equal economic opportunity for all Ameri- 
cans, women as well as men. 

Last night, as you may have heard, we 
had a debate between myself and Gov- 
ernor Reagan, which I thought was a 
very fine opportunity for us to draw as 
sharply as we could, under the format 
provided, the differences between us as 
men, as candidates, as representatives of 
the Republican and the Democratic 
Party, and our sharply contrasting vision 
of the future. I thought it was a construc- 
tive debate. 

The time limit constrained us from 
getting into some of the areas of life that 
I would like to have discussed—steel, agri- 
culture, some of the domestic issues. But 
I think the panelists decided that in this 
particular time the discussion of nuclear 
arms, nonproliferation, peace, war, the 
proper use of America’s strength—those 
kinds of issues were preeminent in the 
minds of the questioners, and of course, 
they were mirrored in the responses that 
we gave. 

Obviously, we had a chance to dis- 
cuss the values of human beings, mini- 
mum wage, Medicare, social security, 
equality of opportunity, whether any 
citizens should be paid a lower wage be- 
cause they happened to be black. That 
kind of issue is still, unfortunately, a part 
of the political dialog of today. But the 
thrust of America has always been to 
eliminate those discrepancies and to re- 
move discrimination and to move to the 
future in a spirit of harmony and equality 
of opportunity. 

Got a great nation—part of its great- 
ness will be demonstrated here this morn- 
ing when you ask me, the President of our 
country, questions and I give you the best 
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answers I can. And now I’d like to have 
the first question. 
Yes. 


QUESTIONS 


SOCIAL SECURITY; WAR AND PEACE 


Q. I have a question. What I would 
like to know—I’m speaking for the senior 
citizens. Now, in the social security we'll 
get a raise, and after you get a raise, your 
rent goes up, the food goes up, Medicare 
goes up. Is it possible that when you get 
this raise, that the senior citizens wouldn’t 
have to pay more rent, more for food, and 
more for living quarters? Why is it that 
when we get this raise, that everything else 
should go up? Now, I’m not speaking for 
myself. I’m one of the senior citizens quite 
fortunate that I have lived better since 
I’ve been a senior citizen than I was. But 
there is so many that’s suffering. 

Is it possible that the Government or 
the State can do anything that the older 
folks won’t have to suffer when they go to 
the store to buy something, or when their 
check goes up, that the rent won’t go up 
or the Medicare? Can’t it be on the level 
that when they get their raise that they 
won’t have to go up? 

Now, this question you don’t have to 
answer if you don’t want to. [Laughter] 
THE Present. I'll try. [Laughter] 

Q. The next part that I was going to 
say—please keep our boys out of war. 
Can’t we have peace without sending our 
boys to the war? 

THE Preswent. I'll try to answer both 
questions. [Laughter] 

I think you’ve noticed that in recent 
days in the Wall Street Journal, which is 
hardly a Democratic newspaper, they 
quoted Governor Reagan’s task force of 
advisers, about whom he brags quite fre- 
quently, as advocating some basic changes 
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in social security. One change that he 
proposed, at least his advisers have an- 
nounced that they would propose, is to 
do away with the indexing of social se- 
curity. 

As you know, a few weeks ago we had 
a 14.2-percent increase in social security 
checks, to try to compensate people like 
you for the increase in the cost of living— 
food, housing, and other goods. We'll 
continue this, I guarantee you, as long as 
we have a Democrat in the White House, 
because the social security system has 
been a product of the Democratic Party. 

I remember during the Depression years 
when Franklin Roosevelt put forward the 
idea of social security. You may remem- 
ber that the Republicans were against it, 
but it was put into effect. And since then, 
the social security system has constantly 
been improved for the benefit of those 
who retire and also—something that Gov- 
ernor Reagan forgot last night—for the 
benefit of young couples who might die 
and leave a widow and children or who 
might become disabled. 

He made a very serious statement last 
night which was an error, and that is that 
the amount of money that young people 
pay into social security is more than the 
benefits they ever get out. This is exactly 
contrary to the facts, because no matter 
what kind of income you might have, 
even the highest paid executive officer in 
a major corporation, a recent analysis has 
shown, gets more benefits back in insur- 
ance coverage, for one’s family if one be- 
comes disabled, or retirement benefits if 
you do reach retirement age, than you 
ever put into it. 

So, this threat to the social security sys- 
tem still exists. As you know, it’s now 
sound; it will not go into bankruptcy. And 
I guarantee you that in the future we'll 
continue to increase social security pay- 
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ments to make up for the increase in cost 
of things that a senior citizen has to buy. 

I don’t want to mislead you, because 
it may be that in a particular community, 
housing goes up a lot more than, say, on 
a national average, and the social security 
payments are figured out for the national 
average. So, there will be an occasion, at 
times, when you might not get exactly 
enough increase to pay for those increased 
in cost. But perhaps if housing goes up, 
you might have your own home or that 
may not be an extra cost, and you get 
that extra pay. 

But anyhow, we don’t want social se- 
curity to be changed, we don’t want so- 
cial security benefits to be taxed, and we 
do not want social security to be volun- 
tary. We do not want young people who 
are contributing to the social security sys- 
tem now to be able to withdraw, which 
would bring social security into bank- 
ruptcy. Those things must be guarded 
against, and that is a crucial issue which 
was discussed last night in the debate. 

The other part is about war. My 
fondest hope and my most fervent prayer 
is that I can go out of office, hopefully 
at the end of 4 more years, having kept 
our Nation at peace. I think it’s been 50 
years since we’ve had an administration 
serve in the White House without our Na- 
tion being at war. 

We've got enormous power in this 
country. Our military forces are second 
to none. Our influence around the world 
is very great. And I have to make a judg- 
ment, literally several times a week, when 
a treubled spot develops in the world: 
What are American interests, and what 
should the degree of American involve- 
ment be; how deeply should we become 
involved ? 


I have always tried to use America’s 
strength with great caution and care and 
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tolerance and thoughtfulness and prayer, 
because once we inject our military forces 
into combat, as happened in Vietnam, it’s 
hard to control it from then on, because 
your country loses prestige if you don’t 
ultimately go ahead and win. I think all 
the Presidents in the Oval Office before 
me have had that sense of moderation. 
Some have not been successful in keeping 
our Nation at peace. But I will continue 
to work and to pray that neither your boys 
nor my boys nor my future grandchildren 
will have to go to war. 

So, social security and war—two good 
points. 

Yes. 

RELIGION AND POLITICS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is James 
Disantis, and I’m a born-again Christian 
who’s supporting you for the second time, 
although I’ve seen many evangelical lead- 
ers endorse Ronald Reagan rather than 
your candidacy. Could you comment on 
this and tell me why you think this has 
happened, considering your exemplary 
public witness on domestic issues involv- 
ing the poor and on international issues 
as a peacemaker in the Middle East, an 
area of great sensitivity for most evangeli- 
cal Christians. 

Tue Preswenrt. Well, I think it would 
be a mistake, James, to assume that evan- 
gelical Christians would be any more 
homogenous in their political preferences 
than would other groups in our Nation. 
I would hope that all Americans would 
support me unanimously, but I know that 
that’s asking for too much. 

There has been a high degree of pub- 
licity given in recent months to the so- 
called Moral Majority. As a matter of 
fact, Reverend Jerry Falwell, the leader 
of the Moral Majority, habitually and 
weekly, even more often, during the 1976 
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campaign castigated me severely and was 
one of my most difficult opponents or crit- 
ics. He hasn’t changed. 

There are some issues on which I dis- 
agree strongly with his basic philosophy 
or approach to government or religion. I 
don’t think there ought to be any reli- 
gious test for political acceptability, and 
I don’t think there ought to be any polit- 
ical test for religious fellowship. I believe 
that the people will make a sound judg- 
ment, recognizing the necessity for the 
separation of church and state. 

I have never found any incompatibil- 
ity between my religious convictions and 
my duties as a President. Every night I 
read a chapter in the Bible, with my wife 
when we're together; we read the same 
chapter when we’re separated. It’s part 
of my existence. I’ve done it for years. 

And I have never found anything in 
the Bible, in the Old or New Testament, 
that specifies whether or not we should 
have a Department of Education in the 
Federal Government or whether you 
should have a B-1 bomber or the air- 
launched cruise missiles—{laughter|—or 
whether we should share with Panama, 
the rest of this century, operation of the 
Panama Canal or whether we should be 
able to guard it in the next century as has 
been worked out. Those kinds of measur- 
ing rods to define what is an acceptable 
Christian are contrary to my own beliefs. 

So, I’m willing to keep my faith in God, 
of course, and I’m willing to put my faith 
in an election year, in the hands of the 
people of this country. And I believe most 
Americans want to preserve that proper 
separation of church and state. 

I ought to close by saying that I re- 
spect the right even of Reverend Falwell 
to express his views, even from the pul- 
pit. But when you start putting a meas- 
uring stick on a political figure and say- 
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ing he is or is not an acceptable person 
in the eyes of God, I remember the ad- 
monition in the New Testament: “Judge 
not that ye be judged” and “God is love.” 
So, it’s not a big problem for me. 

Thank you very,much. That’s a good 
question. 


Yes, ma’am. 


NUCLEAR ARMS CONTROL 


Q. Mr. President, I have a question 
about last night’s discussion about nuclear 
arms control. Governor Reagan seemed 
to be saying that we should renegotiate 
the SALT II treaty after first obtaining 
nuclear superiority. My question is, 
doesn’t this position effectively rule out an 
arms agreement? First of all, it would be 
very difficult to determine an actual point 
of nuclear superiority. And number two, 
would this not accelerate the arms race 
as never before? 

Tue PrEsIwENT. Yes, there’s no doubt 
about that. 

What’s your name? 

Q. Jane Kuczynski. 

Tue Presivent. Jane Kuczynski. 

Jane, of all the issues we discussed last 
night, I consider this to be by far the most 
important, and I tried to express myself 
in the limited time. I only had two min- 
utes and then a minute followup on most 
of the rebuttal times. 

Governor Reagan’s position on nuclear 
arms control is a radical departure from 
what all Presidents have done, including 
President Eisenhower, Johnson, Ken- 
nedy, Nixon, Ford, and myself. 

The concept has been to negotiate with 
the Soviet Union a balance and then tight 
controls and then an assured way to mon- 
itor whether or not those controls or those 
agreements were honored and then, with 
the firm commitment by ourselves and the 
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Soviet Union, as circumstances warrant, 
to reduce the level of the nuclear arsenals. 

The treaty that I have negotiated was 
begun by President Nixon, and it was con- 
tinued by President Ford and finally con- 
cluded by me. It was a continuum there. 
Governor Reagan says, “Let’s throw that 
treaty away. Let’s do not consider it. Let’s 
don’t let the Senate debate it. Let’s don’t 
let the American people become familiar 
with its issues. Let’s don’t see whether it 
is a fair and balanced treaty worthy of 
Senate ratification.” 

As I mentioned last night, you can have 
individual Members of the Senate who 
take a very radical approach or an ill- 
advised approach or a new approach or 
propose some relatively insignificant 


amendment which is important to them. 
Their view, which is a departure from the 
best interests of our country, in my judg- 
ment, can be moderated or changed by 
the other 99 Senators. But when a Presi- 
dent or a Presidential candidate says, “We 
will not even consider this treaty,” that 


short circuits the whole process. 

That treaty has now come out of the 
Armed Services Committee. It was con- 
sidered by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and now it’s ready for a deci- 
sion on the Senate floor. 

Governor Reagan last night said an- 
other thing that’s of great concern con- 
cerning nuclear weapons. The arms limi- 
tation treaties are negotiated only between 
ourselves and the Soviet Union. When the 
limited test ban treaty was negotiated by 
President Johnson, Governor Reagan at 
that time did not support it. When Presi- 
dent Nixon negotiated the antiballistic 
missile treaty and SALT I treaty, Gover- 
nor Reagan did not support it. When 
President Ford negotiated an agreement 
at Vladivostok, which was the basis for 
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the current treaty, Governor Reagan did 
not support that agreement. And now the 
final agreement on this particular SALT 
treaty, he still does not support it. 

Perhaps even more interesting from 
last night, it was the first time a major 
issue had been presented to the American 
public. I’ve been discussing it, but I’m 
glad that 80 or 100 million Americans 
last night could see that Governor Reagan 
has another extremely dangerous ap- 
proach, and that is not concerning the 
Soviet Union but concerning radical or 
terrorist nations who don’t yet have atomic 
bombs. 

His position has been that if Libya, a 
terrorist nation, or Iraq or other coun- 
tries like Pakistan, South Africa want to 
have an atomic bomb, it’s none of our 
business. He last night insinuated that he 
had not said this. But I had my people 
look it up again this morning. And the 
New York Times of February Ist, this 
year, said: “Ronald Reagan indicated 
today he believed the United States 
should not stand in the way of countries 
developing their own nuclear weapons,” 
saying, and I quote, “I just don’t think 
it’s any of our business.” 

For people who care about controlling 
terrorism, that is the ultimate terrorist 
threat. Just imagine what would happen 
if the PLO or Qadhafi in Libya had an 
atomic bomb. They could threaten the 
ultimate terrorist act. Also, in the Middle 
East in particular, some of those coun- 
tries are extremely rich in dollars, because 
they have massive amounts of oil to sell. 
There’s no doubt that they could buy the 
services of qualified scientists and engi- 
neers, machinery, equipment in order to 
build atomic weapons. 

So, I think the combination of reject- 
ing not just this particular treaty, but all 
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the previous treaties negotiated by four 
different Presidents and rejecting the in- 
fluence of the United States to prevent 
radical or terrorist nations from having 
atomic bombs, those two things combined 
are the single, most important issue in the 
1980 election. 


And every American ought to stop and 
think what will happen to this world if we 
have no control over nuclear weapons be- 
tween ourselves and the Soviet Union, if 
we launch, as Governor Reagan has pro- 
posed, an arms race, and if we take the 
position it’s none of our business if terror- 
ist nations have atomic weapons. That is 
the single, most important issue in this 
campaign, and I’m glad last night it had 
a chance to come out. 


Thank you. 


AMERICAN HOSTAGES IN IRAN 


Q. First of all, Mr. Carter, my name is 
Cathy Faloon, and I’d like to welcome 
you to Pittsburgh. We’re really proud to 


have you here in our city of champs. 

Tue Present. Thank you. 

Q. I was wondering if you really feel in 
your heart that the hostages know that 


you’re trying to do your best to have their 
release? 


THE Presiwent. I’m not sure. There’s 
no way for me to know what the hostages 
know. 

When Richard Queen came home after 
he was released because he was ill, I had 
a private conversation with him and his 
mother and father and his brother in the 
Oval Office. And I didn’t cross-examine 
him, but it was obvious to me that he had 
been misled by his captors and was con- 
vinced in a way that the American people 
had forgotten the hostages. 

Obviously, by the time he had a few 
days of rest in Germany and got here, we 
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had sent State Department officials over 
to show him some newsreels and news- 
papers and thousands of letters and the 
heartbreak that existed among the Ameri- 
can people of all kinds since the hostages 
were taken. 

But my guess is that the hostages have 
no idea how many prayers have gone up 
for them, how many yellow ribbons have 
been tied on trees, how many times the 
American news stories have been about 
them, and how our hearts have gone out 
to their families. I don’t believe they 
know it. 

I don’t have any way to predict when 
the hostages will come home. This has 
been a very difficult issue for me and for 
the American people; more difficult, ob- 
viously, for the hostages and their fami- 
lies. 

But we’ve had two basic principles that 
have guided me in everything I’ve done, 
and they haven’t ever changed. One is 
that I as President should protect the 
honor and the integrity and the interest 
of my Nation, and secondly, and tied in 
with it, is that I should never do anything 
as a President that would endanger the 
lives or safety of the hostages or interfere 
with their earliest possible return to free- 
dom and to their families. We’ve never 
deviated from those policies. The under- 
standing that we now have with Iranian 
officials, with the United Nations, has 
been put forward to the public since last 
January or February. We’ve not changed. 

And my hope and prayer is that the 
Government which Iran finally has—a 
President, a Prime Minister, a parliament, 
a speaker of the parliament, a Cabinet— 
that they are approaching a time of mak- 
ing a decision about the hostages. 

I found out early this morning, 7 o’clock 
our time, that they had completed about 
a 4-hour closed debate this morning, and 
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tomorrow they'll have their first open de- 
bate on the hostage issue. What that indi- 
cates I do not know. But all we can do is 
to continue to protect the interest of the 
hostages, protect the interest of our Na- 
tion, and pray that they’ll be released. 

My guess is that when they are released, 
they would have a few days of rest and 
physical examination and proper diet, in 
Germany or some acceptable place, and 
then come home to the welcome that I 
hope they’ll be prepared to receive. And 
at that time I have no doubt that they 
will know how much we love them. 

Q. Thank you. 


RONALD REAGAN 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Anthony 
Calura. I’m an elected constable in the 
second ward in the city of Pittsburgh and 
also vice chairman. My question is, what’s 
been running through my mind, why Ron- 
ald Reagan, a candidate for President of 


the United States, at the age of 70 would 
be allowed to run. If my memory serves 
me right, I read some time ago in, I be- 
lieve it was one of the New York news- 
papers, that he was 72 years old. I don’t 
believe that a man that old should be 
running my country and your country. 

Tue Preswent. Anthony, I’m thank- 
ful that you didn’t ask a question. 
[Laughter] 

That’s an issue that hasn’t been raised 
in the campaign, one that I would not 
want to raise. I think the American peo- 
ple know the age of myself and Governor 
Reagan. And I’ve seen in the polls, in 
the public opinion polls, a fairly good in- 
dication that the American people are 
not particularly concerned about Gover- 
nor Reagan’s age. 


2512 
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I did notice last night, when I faced 
him across the stage, that he’s a very 
strong and very capable campaigner, very 
sure of himself, very vigorous, and I would 
not want to insinuate in any way that he 
was not qualified because of age to be 
President. I hope the American people 
will make a judgment on other issues. 


But I thank you for your comment. 


VIETNAM VETERANS AND AGENT ORANGE 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Rachel 
Hobson, and I’m from McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. And I wondered, what 
words of hope and benefit can you offer 
to the Vietnam veterans who were spray- 
ed with Agent Orange? 

THE PRESIDENT. Fine. 

Rachel, as you probably know, until I 
became President and until Max Cleland 
became the director [Administrator] of 
the Veterans Administration, very little 
had been done about investigating the 
impact on individual persons of the use 
of Agent Orange and also the recruit- 
ment of people who think they may have 
been injured to come forward and let 
their case be examined. 

When I was elected President, I was 
deeply concerned and said many times 
during 1975 and ’76 that the most unap- 
preciated group in this Nation were the 
young men who went to Vietnam to fight 
in an unpopular war. Even the veterans 
organizations, at that time, had not felt 
the impact of leadership that was avail- 
able from the Vietnam veterans. That was 
a 15-year war, but they were not appreci- 
ated adequately by the American people. 

We've changed that, the main way that 
we have changed it is by my recruiting 
Max Cleland to head up the Veterans 
Administration. He’s a young man of 
great dynamism and personal integrity 
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and sensitivity. I happen to have known 
him as a Georgia State senator when I 
was Governor of Georgia. He left Georgia 
after I was no longer Governor and took 
a position as one of the leading staff mem- 
bers of the Senate Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee under Alan Cranston. And as you 
know, he’s a triple amputee, injured in 
Vietnam, who has to spend his life in a 
wheelchair, but who has retained in his 
own personal commitments the finest as- 
pect toward deprivation because of injury. 
He has a special interest in the Agent 
Orange question and personally monitors 
not only the inventory or the listing of all 
our servicemen who may have been in- 
jured by Agent Orange but the medical 
examination of every person involved and 
also the research that’s going into the 
physical characteristics of someone who 
has been exposed to this defoliant spray. 
So, I can’t tell you any more than that. 
I don’t know what the ultimate outcome 
will be for an individual case. But it’s a 
matter that’s very close to me. It’s one 
that is a burning issue with Max Cleland. 
And you can be assured that it will not be 
ignored and that those who have been 
injured by Agent Orange, when their case 
is confirmed, will be adequately cared for. 
Q. Thank you. 


Tue Present. Thank you. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY 


Q. Mr. President, thank you for com- 
ing to Pittsburgh. We appreciate it. 

Tue Presiwent. Thank you. 

Q. My name is Charlie Datz, and I’m 
from Westmoreland County, which is just 
a little way away from here. 

Tue Present. Right. 

Q. My question today is about the 
controversy which has emerged regarding 
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the Government regulation of private in- 
dustry, particularly as it impacts upon 
environmental protection standards. If re- 
elected, could you kind of share with us 
the joint strategies which you would em- 
ploy to bolster employment on one hand, 
while making significant progress on the 
other hand in protecting the environment 
that we need to protect and in preventing 
Government overregulation of business in 
the meantime? 

Tue PresIvenT. Yes. 

Q. Thank you. 


Tue PresipenT. The essence of a suc- 
cessful Presidency or other management 
leader is to be able to balance conflicting 
forces or conflicting ideas or conflicting 
circumstances or facts. 

I guess one of the most difficult jobs in 
the world is the Presidency, because you’re 
in the Oval Office, you receive issues on 
your desk that can’t be resolved anywhere 
else. If an issue can be resolved easily, it’s 
probably done in your own private life or 
within the confines of your home or in a 
city hall or a Governor’s office or a State 
legislature. If none of those places can 
solve a difficult problem, it comes to me, 
and I work with the Congress or with my 
administration to try to resolve it. 
some basic differences. 
You’ve put your finger on a very impor- 
tant one. How do you balance the quality 
of Americans’ lives on the one hand versus 
economic progress, which involves jobs, 
which is a part of the quality of a person’s 
life? I think we’ve done a good job in 
this respect. 


There are 


Coal is important to me and to our Na- 
tion, to Pennsylvania and the other 
States near you. In my judgment, the 
worst thing we could do for the future 
job opportunities for coal miners or for 
the production of American coal is to 
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lower air and water pollution standards 
so that we can use more coal right now. 
T’ll tell you why. 


You know better than any other people 
in this country, those of you who live in 
Pennsylvania, the impact of the Three 
Mile Island incident on the consciousness 
of people. It caused a shock wave to go 
around the world, of concern about nu- 
clear power. If people who presently are 
turning to coal as a fuel believe that the 
only way they can burn coal as a fuel is to 
have dirty air and destroy our streams and 
to make our land less productive, they 
will turn away from coal, and the oppor- 
tunities for increased production of coal 
would be gone. 


Now, without lowering the standards 
on air pollution, working with President 
Sam Church of the United Mine Work- 
ers, who’s with me today, and with Gov- 
ernor Jay Rockefeller and others from 
Pennsylvania, we have kept our standards 
high on air pollution quality. At the same 
time, we have increased coal production 
so that this year we'll produce more 
American coal than has ever been pro- 
duced in history. 


We now have an opportunity to triple 
the present production of coal in the next 
15 years without lowering environmental 
standards. That’s an important considera- 
tion to be made. 


Last night I noticed that Governor 
Reagan said that we would have much 
better production of coal—it’s what he 
used as an example—if we didn’t have 
all those so-called regulations. The regula- 
tions not only apply to air and water 
quality, but they also apply to mine safety 
and health. In the past when someone has 
said we ought to abolish the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration, 
OSHA, Governor Reagan’s response 
was, “Amen.” 
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This is a law designed to protect mine- 
workers, and it does increase the cost of 
coal a little bit per ton for the miners to 
be free of the constant threat of black lung 
disease and death. Sam Church told me 
this morning, only yesterday three miners 
lost their lives in Kentucky. So, you can’t 
eliminate Government regulation that 
protects the quality of our life, the safety 
and health of workers just to have a little 
bit of an increase in productivity. 

We have tried to work with the steel 
industry in Pennsylvania, in Ohio, and 
other places to improve the relationship 
between EPA, or Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, and the production of steel. 
We’ve come up now and just worked out 
with Armco Steel a so-called bubble con- 
cept, where you in effect have a theoreti- 
cal bubble over the entire plant. This lets 
the steel industry control air quality at a 
much lower cost. We’ve also had a 30- 
day averaging period for coal utility plant 
emissions, which will increase the amount 
of coal that will be burned in the future 
in the production of electricity. 

These kinds of changes have been 
worked out very carefully with mine oper- 
ators, steelplant owners, mineworkers, 
steelworkers, and the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency so that we can have con- 
tinued progress on economic growth and 
new jobs without destroying the quality 
of the Earth and air and water God gave 
us. 

Finally, let me say this: We’ll continue 
this process. Now that we have an energy 
policy in place in this country, we’ve got 
a base on which to revitalize the entire 
system of industry in our country. We had 
good news this week on productivity; 
that is, how much can an average Ameri- 
can worker produce in a week’s work or a 
day’s work. But in general other countries’ 
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productivity has been going up faster than 
ours. 

We rebuilt German industry after the 
Second World War. We rebuilt Japanese 
industry after the Second World War. 
Now that we’ve got an energy policy in 
place, it’s time, in my judgment, to rebuild 
American industry, and that’s what we’re 
going to do. 

Q. Thank you very much. 

Tue Present. Thank you. I might 
add a personal note, Charlie. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is 

THE PRESIDENT. Just a minute. Let me 
add a personal note. You all may not be 
interested, but I’m going to add it any- 
way. [Laughter] 

Every time I get a chance to go to 
Camp David, I do so. And we're right 
across the line from Pennsylvania and 
only 16 miles from Gettysburg. And not 
too far from Camp David, there’s a nice, 
beautiful trout stream on a dairy farm, 
and the dairy farmer happens to be a very 
close friend of mine. And nothing would 
grieve me more than to see that beautiful 
stream some day destroyed by acid rain 
and be sterile and have no life and no 
beauty. 

And I have a deep sense that our coun- 
try is strong enough and technologically 
advanced enough and wise enough to 
have both good jobs, good progress, good 
industry, good worldwide leadership, and 
also have a good environment. I don’t 
think the two are incompatible. 

Yes, sir. 


SPECIALTY STEEL INDUSTRY 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Gene 
Salvadore. And I'd like to ask a question 
on behalf of the specialty steel industry, 
which I’m sure you’re aware is primarily 
centered in western Pennsylvania. With 
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currently thousands of specialty steel- 
workers unemployed, why will you not 
now commit to support specialty steel 
products being included in the trigger 
price system? 

THE Present. All right. As you know, 
early in my administration we established 
the trigger price mechanism, which had 
not been in existence before, working with 
the steel industry leaders, both manage- 
ment and labor, under the auspices of the 
Treasury Department of my administra- 
tion. It worked out very well. Earlier this 
year United States Steel filed a law suit 
claiming that Japanese and mostly Euro- 
pean steel manufacturers had dumped 
their products on our market. So now, 
after careful negotiations which took sev- 
eral months, we have reimposed the trig- 
ger price mechanism as it was before and 
as the steel industry had requested. 

I’m very much aware of the threat to 
the specialty steel industry. In this neigh- 
borhood there are about 30,000 steelwork- 
ers who are involved in the production of 
specialty steel. We’re now investigating 
the situation to see if there is a need for 
the trigger price mechanism to apply to 
specialty steel. Obviously, if we’ve stopped 
dumping on basic steel products and if the 
Europeans or Japanese being blocked 
there try to make up the difference by 
concentrating on specialty steel items and 
dump those products on our market, obvi- 
ously we would have to extend the trigger 
price mechanism to protect specialty steel. 

We’re now investigating the situation as 
rapidly as we possibly can, working with 
the steelworkers, the steel industry leaders, 
Treasury Department, investigating for- 
eign marketing, production costs, and the 
sales policies. So, all I can tell you is that 
I believe November 10th is when they will 
make their report to me. Is that the right 
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date, Stu? ! November the 10th. When I 
get that report, if I determine that there 
is a threat to the specialty steel industry 
of our country from unwarranted dump- 
ing, then I would impose the trigger 
price mechanism to protect that threat- 
ened elements of the specialty steel 
industry. 


TRIGGER PRICE MECHANISM LOOPHOLES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Guy 
Bubb. I’m from Turner Heights, Pennsy]l- 
vania. And all of us in Pittsburgh are in- 
terested in the steel industry because it’s 
such a vital part of our economy. On trig- 
ger pricing, again, one of the things we’ve 
heard just this week is that there’s a very 
serious problem with a loophole in the 
trigger pricing mechanism having to do 
with offshore incorporation. If you’re fa- 
miliar with that, sir, would you comment 
on that subject? 

Tue Preswent. I’m not familiar with 
it. Just a minute. Stu, are you familiar 
with it? 

Q. This was reported this week by one 
of our economists in Pittsburgh, sir. 

THe Present. Does that mean that 
if there should be a steelplant, say, in the 
Caribbean or somewhere other than in 
Europe and Japan, they might be able to 
dump steel here? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

Tue Present. I’ve never heard 
about that before. Guy, if you would go 
over and see Mr. Eizenstat, who’s stand- 
ing just on my left, and give him your 
name and your telephone number, I’ll 
check that out, and he can call you back 
later on today or perhaps tomorrow. 

Q. Thank you very much, sir. 


*Stuart E. Eizenstat, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Domestic Affairs and Policy. 
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Tue Preswent. Thank you. It’s some- 
thing that I need to know about. Stu, you 
might want to come over and get his 
address. 


Yes, ma’am. 
INFLATION 


Q. President Carter, I’m concerned as 
a housewife and mother about the rate of 
inflation. What do you plan to do about 
stabilizing it? 

Tue Preswent. Thank you. What's 
your name? 

Q. I’m Betty Deceder from Ambridge. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you. 

Betty, this is probably the most persist- 
ent and difficult issue that I have to face, 
along with the Prime Minister of Israel, 
where the inflation rate is about 200 per- 
cent, many Latin American countries, 
where it’s 75 to 100 percent, Japan and 
Germany, where the inflation rate has 
doubled in the last 12 months. It’s a 
worldwide problem of inflation, and the 
primary roct of it, not the only cause, has 
been the unprecedented increase in the 
price of oil imposed on the world by the 
OPEC nations. 

We had a larger increase in 1979 in oil 
prices than the total increase in oil prices 
since it was first discovered in Pennsyl- 
vania in the 1800’s. This shock wave of 
increased energy costs rocked the whole 
world economy. We’ve tried to deal with 
it as best we could. 

The first quarter of this year, the first 
3 months, the inflation rate was up to 18 
percent. The second 3 months, it had 
dropped down to 13 percent. The last 3 
months, it’s averaged 7 percent. One 
month it got down to zero, that was in 
July; but this last month, up around 12 
percent. The average has been 7 per- 
cent—still too high. 
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I would say the underlying inflation 
rate now was within the neighborhood of 
9 percent. What can be done about it? 
That’s a good question. There are several 
reasons that we have high inflation, and 
let me list them all very quickly. I may 
forget a few. 


One is, how much does the American 
worker produce per hour worked? We 
need modern tools and modern plants, 
and that’s the main thrust of our revital- 
ization program that will be put into ef- 
fect next year if I’m reelected. We’ll have 
a substantial tax reduction. The thrust of 
it will be, though, to encourage industry 
to build new plants and to remodel exist- 
ing plants in the steel industry, the auto- 
mobile industry, the basic industries that 
are so important to our people. That’s 
one thing—to increase the productivity 
of American workers. 


Another is to reduce unwarranted 
growth in Federal spending and the col- 
lection of taxes. We’ve been pretty suc- 


cessful since 1976. The rate of growth of 
Federal spending is only half what it was 
when I took office as President, and our 
deficit, the Federal deficit, compared to 
the gross national product—how much 
our Nation produces—is only half what 
it was, or less than half, when I came in 
office. We’ll continue to be restrained on 
how much the Federal Government col- 
lects and spends, and we'll have a sub- 
stantial tax reduction next year to carry 
this out. 

Another thing, of course, is to have 
good relationships between management 
and labor. You probably remember, 3 
years ago you hardly ever picked up a 
newspaper in Ohio or Kentucky or Penn- 
sylvania or West Virginia that wildcat 
coal strikes hadn’t shut down the mines. 
You haven’t seen those headlines in the 
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last couple of years. This is a very good 
and constructive new relationship, be- 
cause in the past, in the steel industry, the 
automobile industry, the coal industry, 
and others, about the only time that man- 
agement and labor faced each other was 
when they were negotiating a new con- 
tract and they were bargaining to see who 
could get the best advantage against one 
another. 

Now we've changed that. A part of the 
credit is mine, but most of it is in the in- 
dustries themselves. Now management 
and labor say, “What can we do to have 
workers safer, better paid, more constant- 
ly employed, better product, more com- 
petition against foreign imports or other 
competition that might be based else- 
where?” That’s a very good thing to bring 
down inflationary pressures. 

Another one is to export as much as 
we can, because when American workers 
produce a good product and sell it over- 
seas, it really contributes to a much better 
market for us and it makes the products 
that we buy in our country cost less. If 
you can build two things and then sell one 
of them overseas, you can sell the one at 
home cheaper than you could if you only 
built one thing. Right? So, this is what 
we've tried to do. We’ve had world rec- 
ords set in 1977, ’78, ’79, and the begin- 
ning of ’8U in agricultural exports, and 
we're much better off than we were be- 
fore in the export of manufactured goods 
as well. 

The last point I want to make is this. 
I could go on; it’s a long list. But this is 
an important one, and that is to get the 
Government’s nose out of the unwar- 
ranted regulation of the free enterprise 
system, because when regulatory agencies 
were first set up they were designed to 
protect consumers. But over a period of 
years, in almost every instance the indus- 
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try regulated became so influential in 
Washington, because the consumers 
weren’t organized and didn’t much know 
what was going on, didn’t have high-paid 
lawyers, those regulatory agencies began 
to protect not the consumers but the in- 
dustry they were supposed to regulate. 


So, we have deregulated the airlines; 
we've deregulated the trucking industry; 
we’ve deregulated the rail industry; we’ve 
deregulated the financial institutions, the 
banks and so forth; we’re working now 
to deregulate the communications indus- 
try. And we have also been able to get 
Government regulation and paperwork 
reduced by 15 percent. 

So, the inflation question is so com- 
plicated that you can’t just deal with one 
part of it to the exclusion of all the others. 
I’ve just mentioned to you four or five 
of the elements in reducing inflation. 
There’s something that all of you can do, 
and this is the final point I'll make. 

In Germany and Japan when people 
earn a paycheck, they generally save about 
15 or 20 percent of what they earn. They 
save their money; they put it in a bank. 
It’s invested in new homes, new industry, 
new jobs, new tools. In the United States 
when we earn a dollar, we only save about 
4 cents, the lowest saving rate of any na- 
tion, I think, on Earth. 

So Americans can think about how 
much obligation you have to save money, 
which helps your own security, and to 
invest it back in the future of your coun- 
try. It’s contrary to international agree- 
ments for me to urge Americans just to 
buy American products. But as you go to 
the store to purchase products or to the 
automobile showroom to purchase a new 
car, you ought to think about the con- 
sequences of your decision. 

When the OPEC oil prices hit 
us, American manufacturers were still 
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building big, inefficient automobiles, be- 
cause that’s what you wanted. When the 
price of gasoline jumped up to above a 
dollar, all of a sudden the American peo- 
ple wanted the smaller, more efficient 
automobiles. The Germans and Japanese, 
that have always been paying $2 a gallon 
for gasoline, they've been making the 
small cars. 

The American manufacturers are now 
changing to produce exactly those kinds 
of cars that the American buyers want. 
They're more durable. You’ve seen the 
test on television; they’re more safe. And 
they’re just as efficient. So, now Chrysler, 
Ford, General Motors, American Motors, 
Volkswagen in America, they’re pro- 
ducing the cars that Americans want. 

So, you might think about the advan- 
tage in holding down inflation to buying 
American products when the competitive 
relationship between two cameras or two 
automobiles is about the same, to give the 
advantage to your neighbors who work 
and manufacture those products in our 
own country. Those are a few things that 
I think are important. 

Good question. I might point out that 
one of the advantages of a town meeting 
like this is that it’s impossible for me to 
answer a question like that in a debate, 
when you’ve got 2 minutes. But I think 
it’s good for the American news media 
and for audiences like you to understand 
some of the elements involved in the in- 
flationary picture. And there are some 
things we can do. It’s not a hopeless case, 
if we all work together, if we understand 
it, and if we’re persistent and don’t give 
up. 

Yes. 


EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Q. President Carter, my name is 
Frankie Mae Getu. I’m executive direc- 
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tor of the Welfare Rights Organization of 
Allegheny County and committeewoman 
in the 16th ward, the 15th district. And 
I’d like to congratulate you on your de- 
bate last night. You were great. 

Tue Present. Thank you. 

Q. I have a request I’d like to ask you 
before I go on to my questioning. I see 
every time there’s a problem or a crisis 
in the country that you invite men from 
across the country, black, white, indiffer- 
ent, but you never invite any women. 

Tue PresweEnT. Oh, now, that’s not 
true, Frankie Mae. 

Q. Well, you haven’t invited any poor 
women. 

Tue Present. I haven’t invited you 
yet, but I'll invite you next time. Maybe 
that would help. [Laughter] Go ahead, 
Frankie Mae. 


Q. When I see the cameras, I see all 
men. So, I’m an advocate of the ERA, 
and so, I would like to put that in. 


THe Present. Well, thank you. May- 


be it’s because too many of the camera- 
men are men. [Laughter] 

Q. Maybe so. 

THE PRESIDENT. But go ahead. 

Q. My question is—CETA has helped 
a lot of people get jobs, but in my area 
over 80 percent of people are on some 
kind of dole—welfare, SSI, or whatever. 
When I send young men and young wom- 
en down to the CETA office, the guide- 
lines, they tell me, are very hard. I would 
like those guidelines simplified, and I’d 
like to see Pennsylvania get more PSE 
jobs for people to go to work. 

Another question I have—I have two 
questions. 

Tue PRESENT. All right. 

Q. One’s concerning public housing. 
We have a great executive director here 
named Danny Petrogelli, but he can only 
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do so much. And we heard there were 
cutbacks, you know, for money. Projects 
have virtually become slums. We would 
like a little bit more money allocated to 
Pennsylvania, you know, to clean our proj- 
ects up. 

Thank you. 

Tue PreswenT. Thank you, Frankie 
Mae. 

It would be helpful to me—I see that 
you are the kind of person who is con- 
cerned about those you serve and, also, you 
know how well the Government services 
get delivered in the neighborhood. So, I'll 
ask one of my staff members to get your 
name and address. Next time we have a 
meeting on housing or on CETA, I'll 
make sure you come and participate. I’m 
sure you'll be speaking out just like you 
did this morning. 

Q. I'll be waiting. 

THE Present. All right. 


Q. Also, there’s a young lady. I’d like 
to divide my time. I’m used to trying to 
do this. Miss Ross, she said no one was 
here representing the senior citizen. I 
would like to spare some of my time to 
her. 

Tue Preswent. Well, I think this is 
the last question we’ll have a chance to 
answer, because our hour is up. But the 
first question I got, you remember, was 
about senior citizens, so I think her ques- 
tion may have been covered. But Jet me 
respond briefly to those two. 

We tried to administer the CETA pro- 
gram in a fair and objective way. At first, 
when the CETA program was put into 
effect, there were some abuses. I don’t 
know what happened in Pittsburgh; I 
don’t remember. So far as I know, it was 
okay. But in some cities around the coun- 
try, the local officials took advantage of 
the CETA program and put people on 
CETA that should not have been there. 
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Also, they used CETA workers to replace 
regular workers who should have been 
full-time employed and were supporting 
a family. 

So, because of that we did, in our new 
CETA legislation, propose a few restric- 
tions that weren’t there before, and I have 
to tell you that over my objection the 
Congress added some additional restric- 
tions on CETA jobs, because of a reaction 
against some abuses that had taken place 
in some highly publicized occasions 
around the country. 

So, even though it takes a little more 
time, I believe that in general the CETA 
program is better administered now, and 
the abuses have been eliminated, and 
the jobs go where they deserve to go. 

Q. No, they’re not. That’s why I’m 
here, because you say put welfare recip- 
ients to work. I represent welfare recip- 
ients in western Pennsylvania. I’ve sent 
kids down there; there are four and five 
applications. Now, if you want us to work, 
give us the jobs, you know. And that way, 
we can get skills and go out into the 
private sector. That is why I brought the 
question up. 

Tue Presipent. There’s a limit to 
what you can do with Government jobs. 

Q. But we’re not getting them to do 
anything with, President 

Tue Present. Yes, but let me say 
this. I’m glad you brought it up, and I’m 
glad you’re persistent. But what we’ve 
tried to do, and I maybe look at it differ- 
ent from you, Frankie Mae, as a basic 
philosophy—I think the best jobs are the 
permanent jobs that the young people can 
have for a full-time life’s career and not 
just a temporary job under the CETA 
program, except as a transition phase. So, 
we're not putting all our eggs in the 
CETA basket. 
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Q. I understand that. 

Tue Preswent. Now, I believe I can 
make you and me both happy with this 
next statement. We’ve been deeply con- 
cerned about job opportunities for young 
people, the very ones that you mentioned. 
I noticed that in Pennsylvania, even 
though we have had serious economic set- 
backs because of the OPEC price increases 
and a brief recession, today there are 
338,000 more people at work in this State 
than there were the day I was inaugurated 
as President. And in the Pittsburgh metro- 
politan area we’ve increased employment 
by almost 74,000. So, more people are in 
full-time jobs than there were 342 years 
ago—-still have a long way to go. 

We have now gotten through the House 
of Representatives in Washington, ready 
to be voted on in the Senate, a major new 
program, the only major domestic pro- 
gram I’ve put forward this year, and that 
is for youth employment. It will add about 
a $2-billion commitment for young people 
at the junior and senior high school years 
on up. It will provide jobs in the private 
sector. 

It also ties the Labor Department and 
the Education Department together so 
that if a young man or woman is offered 
a job at a local grocery store or a Coca- 
Cola company or an automobile dealer- 
ship and they don’t quite know how to 
hold a job because they can’t read and 
write quite well enough or they don’t 
know how to add or subtract, then the 
local school system will work with that 
employer and say, “These are the things 
that this young person needs to do to hold 
a job permanent.” 

During the first few weeks when that 
young person is on the job, the Govern- 
ment will pay part of the salary, and as 
that young person is able to do the full- 
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time work, then the employer takes over 
the full-time salary. We’re talking about 
$2 billion, which is a lot of money, and 
we’re talking about 600,000 jobs, just for 
young people of the kind that you are 
concerned about. That’s part of it. 

Additionally, with our revitalization 
program that I talked about earlier to 
build new planes and new factories and 
so forth, we anticipate an increase, just 
next year alone, of 500,000 more jobs and 
by the end of the following year a total 
of a million new jobs. That’s above and 
beyond what we have been discussing 
before. 

So, the chance for us to revitalize 
American industry and to concentrate on 
youth employment, particularly disadvan- 
taged youth that have been excluded, be- 
cause of discrimination, from opportu- 
nities in the past, I think are compatible 
with what you want and what I want. So, 
we’re making some progress. 

And I predict to you that after this elec- 
tion is over next Tuesday and the Con- 
gress comes back into session that the 
youth act is one of the bills that they will 
indeed pass, and we’ll have that law on 
the books and the money appropriated 
for it this year. 

Thank you. 

Q. Thank you, President Carter. I’ll see 
you in the White House in 81. 

Tue PresIvENT. Right on. 


I can take one more question. 


HANDICAPPED VENDORS AT FEDERAL 
FACILITIES 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Bob Redman 
from Dormon, suburban Pittsburgh, and 
it is my pleasure to welcome you, among 
the many thousands who could not make 
it here. The one comment my wife made 
was, when the phone rang, “Doesn’t it 
pay to live nice?” 
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A comment and/or question: As a 
political liaison representative of the blind 
vendors at the time, I wrote a letter to 
Joseph Califano opening a law which is 
now Randolph-Shepherd. All right? My 
question is this. On Federal properties 
now, every landlord seems to interpret 
the law to suit himself. What can you do 
about that? 

Tue Presipent. Your name is Mr. 
Redman, right? 

Q. Yes, Bob. 

Tue Preswent. Right. Well, my hope 
is that the special programs that we’ve 
put into effect for disadvantaged peo- 
ple—I presume you are blind. Correct? 

Q. That is correct. Partially. 

THE Present. Partially blind—have 
been an improvement. The new disabil- 
ity act has been implemented, and under 
Joe Califano and Pat Harris, the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services is 
now giving much more attention to the 
problems of the disadvantaged than 
before. 

If there are specific cases where a land- 
lord is not complying with the new reg- 
ulations and the new law, if that viola- 
tion is made known to me or to Secretary 
Pat Harris, then we will move immedi- 
ately to enforce the law. But without 
knowing the specific case, it would be dif- 
ficult for me to give you an adequate 
response. 


VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENCY 


Q. One more short one, if I might. 

Tue Preswent. All right, sir. 

Q. In conjunction with the office that 
you maintain, executively speaking, as 
opposite from House and Senate which is 
elected, what can we do whereby to help 
yourself and future Presidents forthwith 
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to regain the ability and/or powers that 
they had in the days of Harry Truman? 

Tue Preswenr. Well, I think it’s prob- 
ably a mistaken idea that the relationship 
between the Congress and the President 
has changed very much. The President’s 
powers are limited by the Constitution 
and haven’t been changed appreciably. 
The President is strengthened in his in- 
fluence to the extent that citizens par- 
ticipate in making judgments. The Presi- 
dent is a person who has to cut through 
the influence of lobbyists and powerful 
persons on Capitol Hill in the shaping of 
legislation. 

Q. How well I know. 

Tue Preswent. The President is the 
only person that can reach the attention 
and the comprehension of the public, be- 
cause, as you say, it’s a bully pulpit. So, I 
think that the degree to which private 
citizens participate in the shaping of laws, 
the protection of rights, the progress of 
our Nation, in that way a President’s hand 
can be strengthened. Also, through this 
kind of meeting, through press confer- 
ences, and, I think, through the electoral 
process now going on, a President’s hands 
can be strengthened. 

The only restraint that I know about— 
two restraints, that have been a result of 
Vietnam and Watergate, is more open- 
ness in government, and I approve of that 
very strongly, and a role that Congress 
can play in the prevention of an unwar- 
ranted involvement in war, and I don’t 
disapprove of that either. 

So, I think with those two exceptions, 
the balance between the President and 
the Congress is roughly the same as it has 
been down in history. As a completely 
unprejudiced observer, I think the Presi- 
dent needs a little more power. [Laughter] 
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And if you would give me that support 
and involvement, I think we'll get it. 

Q. Thank you. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you, sir. 

Let me say one other thing. Let me 
make one other brief comment in closing. 
I think you all see from the questions that 
I received the breadth of interest that the 
American people have in the job of a 
President and how beneficial it is for me 
to come and share these experiences with 
you. 

We had a problem with social security 
and the benefits of the aged, a hope that 
we could stay out of war, a question about 
the Moral Majority and about nuclear 
arms control, about terrorists having 
atomic bombs, about the age of candi- 
dates, about Agent Orange, about Gov- 
ernment regulations as they relate to the 
environment, about specialty steel and 
what we could do to eliminate any pos- 
sible loopholes, about how to control in- 
flation, about jobs for young people, hous- 
ing programs for the deprived or low- 
income families, and about blind vendors 
from a blind American who has a special 
interest in the problem, and the relation- 
ship between a President and the Con- 
gress. These are the kinds of issues and 
kinds of questions that are important to 
me. 

We tend, I think, to underestimate what 
we’ve got. I don’t look on this Presidential 
election or the debate last night as an on- 
erous chore. It’s an opportunity for Amer- 
icans to stop and to inventory where we 
are, what God’s given us, what have we 
done with it, what is our future, how se- 
vere are our inconveniences, how able are 
we to deal with challenges and answer 
questions and overcome obstacles. 

If you think back, just in my lifetime, 
you know, I’ve seen a Great Depression. I 
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grew up in it on a farm in Georgia. And 
I’ve seen the Second World War and the 
Korean war and the divisiveness of the 
Vietnam war. And I’ve seen the shock to 
the Southland and to the Nation when we 
changed our whole social pattern and gave 
blacks and other minorities full citizen- 
ship rights, It shook our country. And I’ve 
seen the embarrassment of Watergate and 
other challenges that have confronted the 
American people. And I might say that all 
of those I named are worse than anything 
we face now. 

Sure, I agree with you that inflation is 
too high, unemployment is too high. Sure, 
I agree with you that there are troubled 
areas around the world. But our Nation 
is strong, able, united, at peace, dynamic, 
aggressive, innovative, free. This country 
has never had a question that it couldn’t 
answer, and we have never had a prob- 
lem we couldn’t solve, we’ve never had an 
obstacle we couldn’t overcome, if we were 
united in our commitment. 


We're a nation of diversity, different 


families, different ethnic backgrounds, 
different religious beliefs, different com- 
mitments, different interests, but we weld 
ourselves together in a cohesive nation of 
great strength and great promise and great 
purpose. And the principles that I out- 
lined that existed among your ancestors 
300 years ago haven’t changed—religious 
freedom, proper respect one for another, 
worth of a human being, no matter how 
low their income might be or what their 
status in life might be, socially speaking, 
opportunities to improve, children a bet- 
ter life than their parents, good stewards 
over the Earth and land and water that 
God gave us. 

Those are the kinds of things that have 
always been important to Americans. 
They’re still important to us. And I pre- 
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dict to you that the greatest nation on 
Earth, which God’s given us, will be even 
greater in the future. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:02 a.m. at 
Trinity Episcopal Cathedral. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Remarks to Area Residents. 
October 29, 1980 


Good morning, everybody. I’ve come 
back to Pittsburgh, the city of champions, 
to remind all of you that we have less 
than a week to go before you make a 
judgment and cast a vote that will shape 
the future of this country. 

I know that many of you observed the 
debate last night, when the issues between 
me and Governor Reagan, between the 
Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party, were sharply drawn. There’s hardly 
a person in this great audience that can’t 
remember how your lives were benefited 
under the administrations of great Demo- 
cratic Presidents of the past. President 
Truman, President Roosevelt, President 
Kennedy, President Johnson have all 
taken action, working with Democratic 
Members of the Congress, to give better 
lives to the aged, for those who are af- 
flicted and disabled, for those who are 
deprived of basic rights, and for the work- 
ing people of this Nation. They’ve also 
been very eager and have always been 
successful in giving us a better chance for 
jobs and for progress and for peace. 

I ask you this next week not to forget 
your heritage, not to forget the past dif- 
ferences between Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats, to join with me as full partners, so 
on November the 4th, we'll whip the Re- 
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publicans from the courthouse all the way 
to the White House. I need you, and Ill 
be depending on you. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 12:25 p.m. out- 
side Trinity Episcopal Cathedral. 

As printed above, the item follows the press 
release. 


Rochester, New York 


Remarks at a Rally With Area 
Residents. October 29, 1980 


Governor Hugh Carey, Mayor Tom Ryan, 
Mayor Jim Griffin, County Chairman 
Larry Kirwin, my good friends from 
northern and eastern New York: 

How many of you believe we’re going 
to whip the Republicans next Tuesday? 
[Applause] 

I’ve come here to form with you a part- 
nership during these next few days to give 
the Democrats a tremendous victory, 
which this Nation needs and which our 
people earned. There are a lot of cities 
that I could have been visiting today dur- 
ing these last few moments before the 
election, but I said to myself, “I would 
rather be in Rochester.” You voted for me 
in 1976. You voted for me this year in the 
primary, and I want you to keep up that 
great tradition on November the 4th, 
okay? [Applause] 

I’m glad to come here to John F. Ken- 
nedy Square, with a sculpture built in his 
memory, because it’s important during 
these last few days before a great election 
when you, in the solitude of the voting 
place, will decide the future of our coun- 
try, to remind yourselves and each other 
of the great tradition of the Democratic 
Party, which has meant so much to this 
country. We are a party of builders; we 
are a party of partnership. We’re a party 
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which believes in the future of this Na- 
tion and never doubts it. We’re a party 
that believes in unity; we’re a party that 
believes in strength; and we are a party 
that has proven that we believe and can 
maintain peace in this country and 
around the world. 

As I’m sure you all know from watch- 
ing the debate last night, that the choice 
next Tuesday is not just between me and 
Governor Reagan, it’s not just between 
the Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party; it’s a choice between two vastly 
different concepts or beliefs concerning 
what this Nation must be. It’s a choice 
between two vastly different futures for 
America. The meaning of that choice is 
not just in what he and I say but in the 
consequences of our words, the con- 
sequences of what we believe, the con- 
sequences of what we will do. The choice 
is crucial, and the consequences to your 
life, to the lives of the members of your 
family, and to those that you love, are very 
grave. 

The President of the United States is 
not just a servant of the present, he’s also 
the guardian of the future. His actions 
echo down through the ages in the judges 
he appoints, the regulatory board mem- 
bers he names, the legislation he gets 
passed through Congress, the ideals estab- 
lished in the hearts and minds of the 
American people, and the agenda which 
he sets for the Nation’s future. When he 
sits as one negotiator at the head of state 
with other national leaders from around 
the world, he must be careful, because his 
words weigh heavily on the hearts and 
minds of people everywhere. He repre- 
sents what this Nation is and what this 
Nation can be. He must be sensitive to 
the concerns and the ideals of America, 
and he must be adamant in his protection 
of America’s interests. 
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Never does a day go by, in my duties in 
the Oval Office, when there is not some 
serious trouble somewhere on Earth. A 
President must decide, sometimes alone, 
what are America’s interests, what degree 
of involvement should be our role. As 
Commander in Chief, the President of this 
country has within his power to unleash 
the most awesome, destructive military 
force in the history of the world. If he is 
skillful, if he is wise, if he is thoughtful, 
if he is moderate, if he is careful, if he is 
courageous, if he remembers America’s 
beliefs and character, it’s a task which I 
pray God will never have to be performed. 
We must not get ourselves in a situation 
where the horrible power of atomic weap- 
onry is unleashed on this world. 

As President I have had to make some 
difficult decisions, thousands of them, and 
as I said last night, with each one of those 
decisions, I learn. I learn about this Na- 
tion, its strengths, its needs. I learn about 
our people and the possibilities for an im- 
proved life for them. I expect to make 
many more decisions. I’ve fought some 
bitter fights, as you know, against special 
interests. I carry some political scars be- 
cause of those fights, and I carry those 
scars with pride. I’ve made some mistakes, 
and I’ve taken the heat for them, and I’ve 
learned from them. And because I have 
learned I’m a better President now, and 
I'll be a better President in the next 4 
years. 

A President in these modern times must 
have patience. A President in these mod- 
ern times must have compassion. When 
the toughest decisions are made, a Presi- 
dent cannot rely upon advisers, because 
the most difficult decisions will often find 
advisers divided fifty-fifty on both sides of 
an issue. He cannot rely on ideology, and 
he cannot rely on maxims or sayings or 
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memories from the distant past. He must 
have sound judgment to act, when neces- 
sary, alone, and that’s why this campaign 
must focus on the real issues and their 
consequences for the future for every hu- 
man being on Earth. 

We have got serious problems these 
days, problems that involve economics, 
but the outlook is improving, as you well 
know. The shocks that hit this Nation in 
1974 because of OPEC oil price increases 
caused the deepest recession since the Sec- 
ond World War. We’ve just been through 
the smallest and the shortest recession, be- 
cause we had planned for this eventuality. 
In 1979 oil price increases were greater in 
one year than they had been since oil was 
first discovered in the 1800’s. The inflation 
rate has been high lately, yes—earlier in 
this year, 18 percent, and then later, the 
second quarter, 13 percent; the most re- 
cent quarter just ended, 7 percent. Infla- 
tion is still too high, but I’d like to remind 
you that in the past when our Nation has 
been tested we have never failed the test. 

Just in my lifetime I remember the 
Great Depression. I remember the Second 
World War, the Korean war. I remember 
the social changes that took place in our 
Nation, very difficult changes, when we 
gave equality of opportunity and voting 
rights to our black citizens and others. 
And I remember the divisiveness of the 
Vietnam war, the tragedy and the embar- 
rassment of Watergate. All those problems 
that I’ve just named were much greater 
in scope than anything we face today. But 
when our Nation is united, when we 
analyze our blessings, when we remember 
what God gave us, this Nation has never 
failed to answer any questions. This Na- 
tion has never failed to solve any prob- 
lems, and this Nation has never failed to 
overcome any obstacle, no matter how 
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great it might be. We’ve got a great 
Nation, the greatest on Earth, and in my 
belief, we’ll have a greater Nation in the 
future. 

Let me comment on just one other spe- 
cific thing that was covered really for the 
first time in the debate last night. It in- 
volved the most important issue of all— 
lifting the shadow of nuclear terror from 
this Earth. Last night Mr. Reagan flatly 
denied that he had ever made the state- 
ment that nuclear proliferation is none of 
our business. Let me read you something 
verbatim from the New York Times of 
February Ist this year, and I quote, “Ron- 
ald Reagan indicated today that he be- 
lieved the United States should not stand 
in the way of countries developing their 
own nuclear weapons, saying, and we 
quote Mr. Reagan, ‘I just don’t think it’s 
any of our business.’ ” 

This issue is the most important single 
issue in the campaign this year. Inflation 
is important. Unemployment is impor- 
tant. The progress of our Nation eco- 
nomically is important. Education is im- 
portant. But the most important single 
issue is the control of nuclear weapons. 
Every president since Harry Truman has 
worked under the most difficult circum- 
stances to negotiate with the Soviet Union 
balanced, controlled, observable agree- 
ments to limit atomic weapons with the 
hope of reducing those weapons in the 
future. 

The treaty that I have negotiated was 
begun by President Nixon and continued 
by President Ford. It’s now before the 
Senate. It’s not yet come to the floor for 
a debate or a vote. Governor Reagan has 
said, let’s throw that treaty in the trash 
and not let the Senate debate this impor- 
tant issue. Let’s put forward a nuclear 
arms race and demand nuclear superior- 
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ity in hopes that we can get some better 
deal from the Soviet Union. 

This approach of his is a radical de- 
parture from the most serious commit- 
ment that all my predecessors in the Oval 
Office have had since the Second World 
War. And combined with his belief that 
it’s none of our business if a radical and 
terrorist nation like Libya has the atomic 
weapon, this particular issue on nuclear 
arms, nuclear weapons, atomic borbs, is 
the most serious of all. 

In closing let me say this: I’ve de- 
scribed the election of 1980 to you as a 
choice between two futures. Here’s what 
I see in the future that we are fighting for 
together. I see a nation strong and at 
peace. I see a nation secure in the pursuit 
of progress for all people; a nation where 
everyone can have the dignity of a decent 
job, where new industries create a new 
generation of American buildings and 
American vehicles that will house us and 
move us in comfort with a lot less energy, 
and that energy that we use coming from 
America itself; a nation where children 
are educated to their maximum potential, 
where the elderly are treated with respect, 
which they’ve earned, where families are 
strong and intact and secure. I have a 
vision of a nation free enough to attract 
and strong enough to welcome the de- 
prived from other parts of the world, a 
nation of liberty and justice and love. 

I need your help to make this vision 
a reality. Together let us make the great- 
est nation on Earth even greater in the 
future. You help me and we will do that 
together. 

Thank you very much. God bless you 
all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:35 p.m. at 
John F. Kennedy Square. 
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Newark, New Jersey 


Remarks to Local Ministers and 
Community Leaders. October 29, 1980 


Thank you, Governor Byrne. 

Senator Bradley, Congressman Rodino, 
Congressman Minish, Mayor Kenneth 
Gibson, Dr. Scott, my good friend Rev- 
erend Howard Woodson, brothers and 
sisters: 


I’ve always known I had the little peo- 
ple of the Nation with me, but it’s real 
good also to have one of the really big 
people of this country with me and that’s 
Rosie Grier. [Laughter] And I’m not talk- 
ing about just physical size. I’m talking 
about heart. I’m talking about soul. And 
it’s good to be in a town run by a long- 
distance runner. 


It’s good to be in a church that’s in a 
beautiful new building, but it’s one of the 
oldest places to worship God in this coun- 
try and one of the oldest communities 
in this Nation, filled not only with politi- 
cal leaders, mayor of East Orange and 


other great cities, but also filled with 
ministers of the Gospel, who bear so much 
of the responsibilities on your shoulders 
to decide the outcome of elections, to 
decide the daily and weekly lives of your 
people, to hold people to their true beliefs 
that never change, the best instincts that 
sometimes have to resist temptation with 
your help, of sustaining people in times 
of need, of giving guidance, not only to 
those who are poor or meek or black or 
who don’t speak English well but also 
giving guidance to those who lead who 
might forget those who are poor or black 
or who don’t speak English well. And I 
don’t know any other group in this Na- 
tion that has done such a good job during 
the last years in which I’ve lived, in the 
isters of this Nation, who have kept in 
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last 30 or 40 years, than the black min- 
the forefront of what our Nation stands 
for. 


The civil rights movement changed the 
South, it changed this Nation, and after 
we got to the point of having people like 
Andrew Young and Don McHenry speak 
for our Nation, it’s changed the image of 
this country in the eyes of the entire 
world. And a lot of that credit goes to peo- 
ple like you throughout this Nation, the 
black ministers of America, and I thank 
you for it. And I might say also that our 
Nation has also got to keep its eyes up- 
ward and forward. 

Sometimes we stumble. Sometimes we 
go through disappointments, trials, tribu- 
lations. Sometimes we have temporary in- 
conveniences. Sometimes we have frus- 
trations. Sometimes things don’t move as 
fast as we'd like for them to move. And it 
takes an inner spirit and an inner faith 
and an inner commitment and some deep, 
personal courage to retain leadership in 
times like that. I think that Howard 
Woodson is a man of that kind. 

Not too long ago he was in the White 
House with me. He flew back with us on 
Air Force One to Philadelphia. He’s been 
an adviser for me not only in a spiritual 
way but also when he was Speaker, now 
working with the Governor. And many of 
you, like him, have kept a proper balance 
between a deep religious faith, the service 
of those who look to you for leadership, 
and a direct involvement in politics, par- 
ticularly when election day approaches. 
And that is one reason that I came to- 
night—to talk to you about that. 

Newark, Essex County represent the 
kind of challenges that I share as Presi- 
dent of this country, serving in the Oval 
Office, looking at its hopes and its poten- 
tials, its needs and its problems, because 
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many of the programs that my adminis- 
tration has initiated has been targeted to 
the needs of this very city and other cities 
in this county. 

Newark, for instance, has received the 
second highest number of Urban Devel- 
opment Action Grants, UDAG grants, of 
any city in this Nation, regardless of size. 
Essex County has received the single larg- 
est grant in the country under my new 
urban parks program, and Essex is second 
only to Cook County, where Chicago’s 
located, in the total urban parks funding. 
But I know and you know that we ought 
not to stand here and brag on what has 
been done. Let’s look to the future about 
what we’re going to do together. And I 
want to make a personal pledge—not 
under any pressure, because nobody asked 
me to to do it—to enter into a new and a 
full and a greater partnership with the 
city of Newark, with the county of Essex, 
with the State of New Jersey, so that we 
can make a real difference here in the 
years ahead. 

Ken Gibson, Brendan Byrne, represent- 
atives of the private sector, officials such 
as Peter Shapiro, Peter Rodino, Joe Min- 
ish, who are here, Senator Bradley, and 
others are working together in a construc- 
tive way in this city. And they’ve come to 
me with a coordinated plan, a concept 
whereby the Federal Government, the 
State government, the local government, 
the private employers, and the people 
who work here spell out for this com- 
munity a much better and a brighter life. 
I’m not going to list for you all the differ- 
ent projects and programs that are al- 
ready underway, but if you think back 4 
years ago when Brendan Byrne was be- 
ginning to change the concept of New 
Jersey about itself and build a new sense 
of pride and partnership and progress 
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and idealism and confidence, I’m very 
proud to have been part of that change. 

I want this group to come to Washing- 
ton after the election and work, to meet 
to see what we can do in the future as an 
even stronger team, because I see a de- 
termination here on the part of the mayor 
and the Governor and others, and I’m 
determined that my administration will 
be a genuine part of this effort. 

The other things at stake in this elec- 
tion, in addition to a better life, better 
jobs, more employment, less suffering, bet- 
ter education, better housing, better 
transportation, better cohesion among 
people who are different from one an- 
other, better understanding, better prog- 
ress, more equality—these kinds of things 
are part of our national consciousness. 
But also at stake in this election is 
whether we’ll continue to build social 
justice in our country. It’s clear that 
there’s a sharp difference between the 
longstanding, historical commitment of 
the Democratic Party, on the one hand, 
and the very sharp, differing commitment 
or lack of commitment in the Republican 
Party. 

All you’ve got to do is sit here in the 
quietness of this sanctuary and think 
about the changes that took place under 
Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman 
and John Fitzgerald Kennedy and Lyn- 
don Johnson. And I think the last 31% 
years is part of that Democratic main- 
stream of progress and compassion and 
concern and good management. And I 
think about the other times when Demo- 
crats were not in the White House and 
what the cause of the outcome of those 
elections was. I’ll mention that in a few 
minutes. 

But I think you know that Democrats 
and I stand for vigorous enforcement of 
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our civil rights laws; for open housing 
amendments to make sure that we do not 
have any longer discrimination in where 
people have a right to live; for the equal 
rights amendment, to give women a 
chance for equality under the Constitution 
of the United States; for national health 
insurance; for the strengthening of social 
security; for the preservation of minimum 
wage to apply equally to all people; for 
aid to cities, where the central part of the 
cities might have been deteriorating in the 
past; for aid to our public schools; for 
the youth bill that will give 600,000 new 
young people jobs at a cost of $2 billion 
over the next 2 years; for tough standards 
of quality for environment; and for strong 
protection for consumers of all kinds. 
That’s what I stand for. That’s what the 
Democratic Party stands for. But my op- 
ponent’s positions are just as clear, and 
they could not be more different from 
mine. 

I didn’t come here tonight to spend 
my time criticizing him., But I think it’s 
important to remember that 16 years ago, 
he launched his political career, contrary 
to some of the comments that he made 
last night, as a spokesman for the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the anti- 
Medicare lobby. He campaigned all over 
this Nation trying to kill Medicare. And 
he has called repeatedly for making so- 
cial security a voluntary program. Last 
night he stated—I don’t know if you no- 
ticed it—that for a young person to con- 
tribute to social security is a bad invest- 
ment. That’s not true, and that’s typical 
of what he has been saying over many 
years. It’s an outstanding investment, no 
matter what the level of income of an 
American citizen might be. 

Today he says, and I quote him, “I am 
firmly opposed to national health insur- 
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ance.” What we want is a health insur- 
ance program that will have an emphasis 
on prevention of disease, an emphasis on 
treating of patients outside the hospital 
whenever possible instead of inside the 
hospital, a commitment to controlling hos- 
pital costs so they don’t go up so high 
that people can’t afford them, an em- 
phasis on medical care and proper dict 
for women who are about to have little 
babies and for those little babies once 
they are born, for catastrophic health in- 
surance to make sure that a family doesn’t 
get wiped out economically with an un- 
expectedly high medical bill. Those com- 
mitments, as part of this program, will 
be an extension of social security, an ex- 
tension of Medicare, and will give the 
American people better health care at a 
much reduced cost. 


Fifteen years ago he said that the Civil 
Rights Act was, and I quote, “a bad piece 
of legislation.” And this year he says, and 
I quote him again, “Urban aid programs 
are one of the biggest phonies that we 
have in the system.” This year, as you 
know, he blamed pollution on trees and 
volcanoes, and then after taking three or 
four different positions in the same day, 
he flew home to Los Angeles to rest. And 
as you know, his plane couldn’t land at 
the airport, because the smog was too 
thick. [Laughter] 

Well, the pattern that I’ve just out- 
lined—a few examples shows the differ- 
ence. The choice on November the 4th is 
not just between me and Governor Rea- 
gan, it’s not just between the Democratic 
Party and the Republican Party. The 
choice is between two clear beliefs about 
what America is, two clear commitments, 
for our country. And as the time for the 
sharp, different, about what America 
ought to be, two vastly different futures 
election approaches next Tuesday, it’s im- 
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portant on every one of you as a leader in 
your own right, who can reach a thousand 
or perhaps 10,000 people between now 
and election day to think about how this 
difference might affect you personally, the 
members of your own family, the people 
that you love, or the people who love you. 

The consequences of what Governor 
Reagan believes, what he says, what he 
will do in the Oval Office is what makes 
the choice so crucial. Governor Reagan 
said last night in the debate that when 
he was young, and I quote, “This coun- 
try didn’t even know it had a racial 
problem.” 

AupieNcE Memeer. He had to be real 
young. [Laughter] 

Tue Presipent. Well, Governor Rea- 
gan may not have known, but to millions 
and millions of Americans, including 
some in this congregation, who suffered 
racial prejudice and racial injustice for 
300 years, it was not simply a problem; 
it was a lifelong disaster. 

I don’t know what you’re going to do 
the next 5 days. It may be that you’ll go 
back to your home or to your church and 
say, “I went to a rally at Bethany Baptist, 
and I think I’ve done enough because my 
presence there added esteem or prestige 
to the congregation.” And you might say, 
“I’m sure the rest of those ministers and 
the rest of those public officials are going 
to take care of the election. And if they 
work hard, New Jersey will be in the 
Democratic column, so I don’t need to do 
very much.” Or it may be that you’ll say, 
“This is the most important decision 
that’s been made politically in my life- 
time, and what I do might make the dif- 
ference between who is elected President, 
who will serve the next 8 years or perhaps 
the rest of this century, which party will 
be in power in the Oval Office.” 
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I believe in the Democratic Party my- 
self. I believe in the legacy that I’ve in- 
herited from the Presidents that have 
served there before me. I believe in the 
mission of the Democratic Party. Every 
great advance that’s taken place in this 
country in this century that has affected 
your lives, from collective bargaining to 
the minimum wage, to social security, to 
Medicare, to Medicaid, to civil rights 
legislation—every single one of those has 
been made possible by Democrats, almost 
invariably over the opposition of Republi- 
cans. 

Our party stands for progress. Our 
party stands for justice. When workers 
sought to organize, they looked to the 
Democrats. When older citizens said they 
needed security in their retirement years, 
they called on the Democrats. When 
Americans wanted justice and opportu- 
nity and basic rights, they turned to the 
Democrats and the Democrats always 
came through. 

Today Americans are once again look- 
ing for the Democrats, not in the past, not 
even in the present, but in the years ahead, 
for national health insurance, for jobs and 
training for our young people, for a strong, 
new economic future, for human rights 
and equal rights. And with your help the 
Democrats are going to come through on 
November the 4th, and we’re going to 
whip the Republicans again in New 
Jersey. 

You might say one person can’t make a 
difference. I want to repeat something I 
said last night, because I would like for 
you to carry it away in your mind and in 
your heart. One person can make a dif- 
ference. In 1960 if 28,000 people had 
voted different in Texas and just a few 
thousand had voted differently in Illinois 
John Kennedy would never have been 
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President; likely, Lyndon Johnson would 
never have been Vice President or Presi- 
dent. The Voting Rights Act, the Civil 
Rights Act, would never have come into 
being in this law of the land, and our 
country would have been a different land, 
for you and for your families. That’s a 
story with a good ending. 

In 1968, if just a few more Democrats 
had done our duty, things would have 
been different. Who put Richard Nixon 
in the Oval Office in January of ’69? It 
was not the Republicans, because they are 
supposed to and they’re expected to vote 
for their nominee. The people that put 
Richard Nixon in the Oval Office instead 
of Hubert Humphrey were the Democrats, 
not the ones who voted, but the ones who 
didn’t vote and didn’t work. 

You remember that year, and Rosie 
Grier remembers vividly the personal trag- 
edies of that year. The election returns 
were one of those personal tragedies, but 
I remember that Senator Robert Kennedy 
made a speech on the last day of what 
was to be his final campaign, in the Pres- 
idential primary in California, in 1968. 
And I would like to share with you, to 
close my remarks, the closing lines of that 
speech that you can carry away from here 
in your hearts, and I quote Robert Ken- 
nedy. He said, “I ask you to recognize the 
hard and difficult road ahead to a better 
America, and I ask you to vote for your- 
selves. The people,” he said, “must decide 
this election, and they must decide so that 
no leader in America has any doubt about 
what the people want. For your sake and 
for your children,” he said, “vote for 
yourselves.” 

You devote your time and your talents 
and every last measure of your strength 
to show them that you as children of God, 
as leaders who are trusted, who are put 
here for a purpose, that each one of you 
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has a precious life to contribute to the 
service of others. Every Sunday morning 
you preach to those who will listen. Every 
one of those people who listen to you 
counts, and it matters to you and to all 
of us if they’re weak or if they’re strong, if 
they’re blessed or if they suffer. But it’s 
in our hands about what kind of life they 
will have on this Earth in the future. 

I need you to be my partners in this 
next 5 days, to make an effort, above and 
beyond what you intended to make when 
you came here. It’s not enough to just be 
a Democrat. It’s not enough just to have 
a good voting record. It’s not enough just 
to preach a sermon on Sunday outlining 
the differences that will be decided on 
Tuesday. I’d like to ask you to leave here 
with the commitment in your heart and 
mind to do everything you possibly can to 
make sure that every single registered 
person votes on November the 4th. And if 
you do, we'll have a better life in this Na- 
tion; we'll continue the progress that 
you’ve seen under Democratic Presidents. 
And we'll have a Nation not only great, as 
we've seen it already, but even greater in 
the years ahead, That’s what I want from 
you. 

Will you do it for me? [Applause] 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:01 p.m. in 
the sanctuary of Bethany Baptist Church. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Remarks at the Essex County Democratic 


Committee Gala Dinner. October 29, 1980 


Chairman Ray Durkin, County Execu- 
tive Peter Shapiro, Senator Bradley, Con- 
gressman Rodino, Joe Minish and Mrs. 
Minish, Bob Roe, Mr. Speaker, Governor 
Brendan Byrne: 
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It’s a shame for me to come here and 
interfere with the thing that all politicians 
like most of all, and that is to have his 
home folks give a testimonial banquet to 
him before the funeral services are called. 
Brendan, alive and well, knows how much 
you think of him. And I know that al- 
though his relationships have not always 
been perfectly harmonious with Essex 
County, this was your chance to show 
what you think of one of the greatest 
Governors that this Nation has ever seen. 
I’m glad to be part of it. 

Lately Brendan has had so much ex- 
perience introducing me that he’s got it 
down to kind of like playing a tape. He 
just punches a button and out it comes. 
And I hope to give his successor just as 
many opportunities to practice the same 
speech in the next 4 years. 

Today I started off in Cleveland. I was 
in Cleveland last night. [Laughter] I 
went to Pittsburgh for several events and 
then to Rochester for rallies and then to 
Newark and now here with you. I go from 
here to Philadelphia. It’s been a long day. 
I particularly wanted to be in Essex 
County, because I remembered what hap- 
pened in 1960, when the Essex County 
votes put John Fitzgerald Kennedy in the 
White House. And I came to ask you to 
do the same thing for me in 1980. 

When Democrats go into Governors’ 
offices and when Democrats go into the 
White House following a Republican ad- 
ministration, we have a lot of extra hard 
work to do. I tried to think of a story to 
illustrate the point. The only one I could 
think of was one I’m sure you’ve heard 
a lot of times before, because it’s one of 
my favorites. It’s about an old man who 
was arrested and taken before the judge 
for being drunk and setting a bed on fire. 
And he said, “Judge, I plead guilty to 
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being drunk, but the bed was on fire when 
I got in it.” [Laughter] Well, the same 
thing happens to Democrats who go into 
office following a long Republican ad- 
ministration. And I think tonight in the 
next 8 or 10 minutes that I’ll spend with 
you, it would be incumbent on me as a 
Democratic President to remind you of 
the differences that have been made in 
your own lives, in my life, in the lives of 
people that you love and who look to you 
for leadership by the Democratic Party. 

Last night was a good and sharp debate 
which drew distinctions which perhaps 
had not been recognized adequately be- 
tween me and Governor Reagan. But this 
campaign is not just one between two 
men. It is not just one between two par- 
ties, as a matter of fact; it’s between two 
futures, two commitments, two ideals, two 
concepts of what this Nation is. 

But tonight I want to look back just a 
few minutes at my own life as a young 
farmboy in the south Georgia area, small 
town—and perhaps the same changes 
took place in your life if you have the 
same age roughly as mine. I remember 
the Great Depression when I grew up— 
I was born in 1924—and the fact that 
people then had no hope for the future. 
We had suffered under a Republican ad- 
ministration, Herbert Hoover. Hoover 
wasn’t a bad man, but he represented 
what the Republican Party was then and 
what the Republican still is. That’s a 
fact. It hasn’t changed in the last 50 or 
more years. 

Franklin Roosevelt came into the office 
bringing a message of hope—not just to 
bring order out of chaos in our Nation’s 
banking system and our esteem for one 
another and to eliminate the fear of fear, 
but he also had a compassion for people, 
along with a good administrative capabil- 
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ity in the White House in Washington. 
He was a cripple. He understood what it 
meant to overcome disability. And he 
looked on the farmers throughout this 
country who didn’t have electricity and 
who had to work from 4 o’clock in the 
morning until dark, and then come in 
from the field and hand-pump water for 
livestock. He proposed the REA. The 
Democrats supported him. The Republi- 
cans were against it. 

Roosevelt was a rich man from a 
wealthy family with influence. But he saw 
the little children working in the sweat- 
shops, and he saw grown men and women 
being paid wages that wouldn’t give their 
loved ones adequate food or shelter or 
clothing, and certainly no chance for 
advancement in life. And he put forward 
the radical concept of a minimum wage, 
25 cents an hour. The Republicans called 
it socialism, communism. How could the 
Government possibly interfere in the pri- 
vate enterprise system and pay a grown 
man or a woman 25 cents an hour? The 


Democrats prevailed. I finished high 
school in 1941. I got my first job at a 
minimum wage—10 hours a day, 40 cents 
an hour. That radical increase from 25 
cents to 40 cents was put through the 
Congress by the Democrats. The Republi- 
cans, of course, opposed it. 


When I grew up, once people got to 
a senior year in life, if they didn’t have 
a family to support them, they went to 
what we call the po’ folks farm—no se- 
curity, deprivation, no self-respect. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt put forward the idea of 
social security. Republicans opposed it, 
predictably, but it went into effect, and 
the program has been expanded since 
then to give a better life for senior citi- 
zens who finance through their own con- 
tributions at work, insurance for their 
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senior years. Every single advance has 
been opposed by the Republican Party. 
It is not an accident. These kinds of con- 
cepts for the poor, the working families, 
the deprived, the aged, are still the com- 
mitments of our party. 

As a young man in the South, having 
served 11 years in the Navy, I went back 
home. I served on the local school board. 
And it took me a while to realize that the 
white children were riding to school in 
buses and the black children were walk- 
ing. It took me a while to realize that 
the only books that the black kids had in 
school were the ones that the white kids 
had already worn out and discarded. We 
had, then, under our law, separate but 
equal ruling by the Supreme Court. The 
Democrats in the White House, that you 
helped to elect, thought that after 300 
years it was time for our Nation to pro- 
vide equality of opportunity and an end 
to official deprivation and discrimination. 
It was a radical change that swept my 
part of the country, and it made it pos- 
sible for a man like me, ultimately, fol- 
lowing along behind Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and others, to be considered as Presi- 
dent of our country. We had not had a 
President from the Deep South since 1844. 

But it opened up a time for us to see 
ourselves as human beings, yes, but to see 
our neighbors as human beings with equal 
rights—a radical departure from what 
had been accepted in our great Nation; a 
radical departure proposed by Democrats, 
John Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson, in the 
mainstream of our party, to transform the 
lives of people for the better. 

Governor Reagan said at the time that 
the civil rights laws were bad legislation. 
Democrats wanted older people to have 
better health care and put forward 
Medicare. Governor Reagan worked full 
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time as an employee or a lobbyist for the 
American Medical Association, going 
around this country pointing out that 
Medicare was a radical proposal involv- 
ing socialistic tendencies and the intru- 
sion of the Federal Government into the 
private affairs of patients and their 
doctors. 

Several times in recent years he’s advo- 
cated that social security ought to be vol- 
untary and just last night he said that 
when a young person invests in social se- 
curity it’s a bad investment. The policies, 
the attitudes, the concerns of the Demo- 
crats toward people have not changed, 
and thse same concerns that have exem- 
plified what the Republican Party has 
done in bygone years still exist. 

When I took over as President, my 
greatest concern was that for the last 50 
years no President had served without our 
Nation being at war. I saw our Nation’s 
defense in danger, because 7 out of the 
last 8 years under Republican adminis- 
trations we had had a decrease in budget 
commitments for defense, 37-percent 
decrease in our commitment to a strong 
defense. We’ve changed that. The Demo- 
crats have changed that, because we real- 
ize that only through a strong nation can 
we keep the peace, and we’ve kept peace 
not only for ourselves but for others 
around the world. 

We have worked hard as a strong, lead- 
ing nation to open up the continent of 
Africa for the beneficial impact of Ameri- 
can principles and ideals and commit- 
ments. There are 4 billion people on 
Earth. A billion of them live in China, 
and now they are our new friends, and 
we’ve doubled our trade with Taiwan in 
the process. 

And we've seen President Sadat and 
Prime Minister Begin come together with 
a new peace treaty and the recognition 
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of Israel’s right to exist, direct negotia- 
tions, open borders, diplomatic recogni- 
tion, exchange of ambassadors, and now 
a prospect for Israel to be secure and to 
be at peace. And we recognize there too 
that what we’ve done for Israel, half the 
total aid that Israel has received in 32 
years has come in the last 3 years as an 
investment in our Nation’s own security, 
a typical commitment of the Democrats, 
begun by Harry Truman, who 12 minutes 
after Israel declared their independence 
recognized them as an independent na- 
tion—a tide and a thrust and a commit- 
ment of our party that’s a source of pride 
to me. And which we sometimes tend to 
forget, there’s a sharply differing concept 
with the Republicans. 

I remember in 1973 when Israel was 
struggling with a major war, the last one, 
the fourth one in 25 years. There was an 
official hesitation or reassessment in order 
to force Israel to take action desired by 
a Republican President and a Republican 
Secretary of State, in Washington, com- 
pletely contrary to what the Democrats 
have always done and the way we have 
always felt, because we see that a strong 
and independent democracy, at peace in 
the Middle East, is the best thing for our 
security in that troubled region of the 
world. And we also see very clearly that 
to be overly dependent on OPEC Arab 
oil is a threat to our own Nation’s energy 
security. And we’ve moved to take action, 
with the help of your superb congres- 
sional delegation, and we now have an 
energy policy that was hammered out 
over the most difficult possible circum- 
stances, new, only recently completed, 
but we already see great benefits. 

We are importing now one-third less 
oil from overseas than we did 1 year ago. 
And we'll have more oil and gas wells 
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drilled in the United States this year, in 
1980, than in any year in history. And 
we are producing more coal in this coun- 
try this year than any year in history. 

And we believe that we ought to get 
the Government’s nose out of the private 
enterprise of this country. We’ve deregu- 
lated rail, deregulated trucking, deregu- 
lated airlines, deregulated financial in- 
stitutions, working on communications, 
to make sure that we have a free enter- 
prise system that’s competitive, that’s 
competitive so that the customers get a 
better deal and the business community 
gets a better deal as well, completely con- 
trary to the philosophy of and the com- 
mitment of and the record of the Republi- 
can Party. 

And the final point I want to make is 
this: We’re a nation that believes in the 
use of American strength for the benefit 
of others, and we’re also a nation that 
represents and recognizes the hunger in 
the peoples’ minds throughout the world 
for freedom from the threat of nuclear 


terror. I spent a large part of my time as 
President continuing the work that was 
done by my predecessors ever since Tru- 
man to have balanced, controlled, observ- 
able, confirmable agreements with the 
Soviet Union to limit and then reduce nu- 
clear arsenals. 


The destructive power is beyond the 
comprehension of the human mind. I de- 
scribed last night what one of our large 
warheads is, very briefly. It would take a 
train 2,500 miles long with 50 tons of 
TNT per car to have the equivalent of one 
major warhead, 10 megatons, and we’ve 
got literally thousands of megatons in this 
country and in the Soviet Union. And the 
control of that destruction is the single 
most important issue in this race, because 
Governor Reagan, in a radical departure 
from all past experience of Presidents, 
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Democratic or Republican, said, “Let’s 
scrap the treaty. Let’s play a trump card 
against the Soviet Union. Let’s insist upon 
superiority, not equality and balance and 
reduction, and let’s not overlook the op- 
portunity of the missing thing and that is 
a nuclear arms race.” 

And the threat to the world from ter- 
rorism is something that Democrats rec- 
ognize. Just think what a few pounds of 
TNT do in Jerusalem on the streets or in 
Germany in a beer hall when 100 people 
were killed—a few pounds. Think what a 
terrorist country like Libya could do with 
an atomic bomb. And when Governor 
Reagan was asked about this in New York 
by the New York Times, as published in 
the February Ist edition this year, he said, 
“the control of the spread of nuclear 
weapons to terrorist organizations or any 
other country is none of our business”— 
none of our business. 

This is the issue, and I want to remind 
you of this in this Democratic county at 
this fundraising event, just a few days be- 
fore the election, to think on these things. 
Think about the minimum wage, think 
about social security, think about energy 
policy, think about our relationship with 
our allies and friends around the world, 
think about strength, think about peace, 
think about nuclear weapons, think about 
yourself, your children, your family, the 
people who know you are a leader and the 
people whom you lead. Think on those 
things and decide whether or not this next 
5 days you’ve got the time to invest in the 
outcome of this election. 

I won’t see the White House again until 
after the election. My wife and my boys, 
my Cabinet, my Vice President, many peo- 
ple around this Nation are working full 
time. This group in here, if you were ded- 
icated, commensurate with the issues at 
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stake, could spend at least 5 hours a day, 
not working on your own business or your 
own law firm, but working to make sure 
that New Jersey casts its vote on Novem- 
ber the 4th in the Democratic column, be- 
cause the issue is so close—one or two per- 
centage points. The difference is, who is 
the likely voter, whether or not the Demo- 
crats will go to vote. 

It wasn’t the Republicans who put 
Richard Nixon in the Oval Office in 1969 
in January and kept Hubert Humphrey, 
one of the great men of all times, from 
serving as President; it was the Democrats. 
It was the Democrats who did not vote. 
It was the Democrats who did not work, 
because you have to expect the Republi- 
cans to support their nominee. Can’t 
blame them. And the Gene McCarthy 
group who said Hubert Humphrey is not 
worthy to be our President because he 
served with Lyndon Johnson cost him the 
election. But a few more Democrats, work- 
ing with a deep commitment based on the 
differences between our parties, recogniz- 
ing the issues at stake, could have pre- 
vented a national tragedy. 

I tell you that the differences between 
me and Ronald Reagan that I have out- 
lined tonight are more deep and more 
penetrating differences even than those 
I’ve outlined to you about basic Demo- 
cratic and Republican philosophy. And I 
ask you this next 5 days to make a sacri- 
ficial effort, not waiting to see what your 
neighbors would do, not judging by what 
you did in 1976, not judging by what other 
Democrats might expect you to do, but in- 
dividually, alone, decide what you can 
do the next 5 days, and exert your maxi- 
mum effort—because I believe it’s worth 
it to you, to your children, and to those 
you love, and to those who love you. If 
you'll help me, we’ll win together on 
November the 4th. 
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Thank you very much and, God bless 
you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:13 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Robert Treat 
Hotel. 


President’s Commission on 
Executive Exchange 


Appointment of Four Members. 
October 29, 1980 


The President today announced that 
he will appoint four persons as members 
of the President’s Commission on Execu- 
tive Exchange. They are: 


J. J. Srmmons III, of Muskogee, Okla., vice 
president and assistant to the chairman of 
the board of Amerada Hess Corp. He was 
with the Interior Department for 9 years, 
where he served in positions including Ad- 
ministrator of the Oil Import Administra- 
tion (reappointment). 

GERALD M. TaBENKEN, of Bangor, Maine, pres- 
ident and chief executive officer of H. Ta- 
benken & Co., a wholesale beer, wine, and 
beverage distribution firm, and president of 
the National Beer Wholesalers Association 
of America. 

Maurice B. Tosin, a Washington, D.C., at- 
torney who is active in civic affairs, former 
counsel to the Congressional Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

Puitip F. ZemMman, a Washington, D.C., at- 
torney who served previously as General 
Counsel of the Small Business Administra- 
tion and special assistant to Vice President 
Hubert H. Humphrey and is Vice Chairman 
of this Commission (reappointment). 


Federal Council on 
the Aging 

Nomination of Six Members. 
October 29, 1980 


The President has announced his in- 
tention to nominate for reappointment 
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four members and nominate two new 
members to the Federal Council on the 
Aging to fill expiring terms. 

The new members to be nominated 
are: 


Jesse M. Unruh, State treasurer of 
California, will be nominated for a term 
expiring June 5, 1983, vice Dr. Fernando 
Manuel Torres-Gil. 


Herbert H. Shore, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Dallas, Tex., Home for Jew- 
ish Aged, will be nominated for a term 
expiring June 5, 1982, vice Walter L. 
Moffett. 


Those to be nominated for reappoint- 
ment are: 


Mary A. MarsHALL, of Virginia, for a term 
expiring June 5, 1983. 

Bernice L. NEuGARTEN, of Illinois, for a term 
expiring June 5, 1983. 

James T. Syxes, of Wisconsin, for a term ex- 
piring June 5, 1982. 

Wes.Ley C. Untman, of Washington, for a 
term expiring June 5, 1983. 


Situation in Iran 


White House Statement on Remarks 
Attributed to the Assistant to the 
President for Congressional Liaison. 
October 29, 1980 


We have seen the remarks attributed by 
the Shreveport Journal to Frank Moore, 
but have not been able to reach Mr. 
Moore to see whether or not the news- 
paper report corresponds to comments he 
actually made. 

In the meantime, three points should 
be noted: 

1. Mr. Moore is not a spokesman for 
the administration on matters relating to 
Iran; 

2. The administration has no infor- 
mation suggesting that the Ayatollah 
Khomeini is terminally ill; and 
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3. As a matter of policy, the adminis- 
tration does not speculate on the course 
of internal developments in Iran. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Remarks to Members of the Polish 
Community. October 30, 1980 


Thank you, Representative Bill Borski, 
for your warm introduction. It’s an honor 
for me to be with you. I was informed by 
my distinguished escorts on the way from 
the Fairmont Hotel here that I’m the first 
President who’s ever been to Polonia, and 
it’s a great honor for me to come and be 
with you this morning. 

I’ve had a good time in my visits to 
Philadelphia lately, meeting with Mayor 
Bill Green, and having my wife come here, 
and my son, Chip, come here, and the 
Vice President come to Philadelphia. It’s 
a wonderful year to congratulate Phila- 
delphia, because you’ve won it all, I think. 
The Phillies won the World Series, the 
Eagles are doing okay. You’ve won the 
Saratoga. The Forrestal is next. It’s just 
a good year all around. 

There’s one more victory that I want 
to see you win, not only for Philadelphia 
but for Pennsylvania and the whole coun- 
try. Does anybody know what that is? 
[Applause and cheers] Right on. Next 
November the 4th, next Tuesday, you will 
make a decision that will affect your own 
lives, the lives of your families, the life of 
this Nation. 

I also want to thank another guest, 
Stanley Walesa, who’s here with me this 
morning. As you know, he too is associated 
very closely with the recent victory, a hu- 
man victory in Poland for all mankind. I 
know you are very proud of what his son 
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has accomplished. His commitment to the 
rights of working people has been and is 
an inspiration to the entire world. 


As you know, the Republican leaders 
have criticized my commitment on behalf 
of this Nation to the principle of protect- 
ing human rights, not only in our own 
country but in other nations. This is a deep 
commitment of mine, but they seem to 
think it’s naive for America to stand up 
for freedom and to stand up for democ- 
racy. I disagree with that very strongly. 
If we in the land of freedom do not stand 
up for human rights, then what is it, what 
is the meaning of America? What should 
we stand for? What should our commit- 
ment be? Just ask the Polish workers who 
are struggling for human progress. Ask 
them if America should stand up for hu- 
man rights. 

I come to you today in Philadelphia, 
the city where our American rights were 
first ratified. I come to you as a leader of 
the Democratic Party, a party that has 
embraced human rights since the time of 
Thomas Jefferson. I come to ask your sup- 
port on November 4th, because we share 
the same values and the same commit- 
ments. For almost two centuries the 
Democratic Party has opened its arms, as 
you know, to every American of every cul- 
ture, every background, every religion. 
When I form the policies of our Nation 
in international affairs these days, my two 
closest advisers represent families who 
came here from Poland, Secretary of 
State Ed Muskie and National Security 
Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski. 

1t’s important that we remind ourselves 
that ours is a nation of immigrants; we’re 
a nation of refugees. And when every new 
wave of refugees or immigrants came to 
this country it was the Democratic Party 
that opened its arms and its hearts to 
them, gave them a role to play in shaping 
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of our country and in the hammering out 
for all Americans strength, but the 
preservation of those precious, individ- 
ualistic commitments of religion and 
family and heritage and blood kinship. 

The Democratic Party has been on the 
cutting edge of change and tolerance. 
When people said that no Roman Catholic 
could be President, ours is the party, the 
Democratic Party, that nominated and 
then elected John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 
We’ve come a long way since 1960. 
Twenty years ago the enemies of that 
Roman Catholic Democratic candidate 
said that if John Fitzgerald Kennedy were 
ever elected President, the Pope would 
someday stand on the steps of the White 
House. Those critics were right. They 
were a little off on their timing, though— 
[laughter|—because Pope John Paul II ar- 
rived at the White House in 1979, and I’m 
proud to say that he was welcomed there 
by a Southern Baptist. 

We have come a long way. America has 
a Southern Baptist as a President, now 
elected with the support of northern 
Catholics, and the world at last has a 
Polish Pope. Who would have predicted 
either of these things 20 years ago? 

It’s important for us to consider, too, 
in this election year some special charac- 
teristics that are important for us all to 
remember. I’ve been listening to the Re- 
publican candidate. Then, you know, he’s 
trying to wrap himself in the mantle of 
great Democratic Presidents. But it hap- 
pens every election year. Here’s what 
Franklin Roosevelt said back in 1944 
about how Republicans change their tune 
at election time. I quote President Roose- 
velt: “The whole purpose of Republican 
oratory these days seems to be to switch 
labels,” he said. “Now imitation may be 
the sincerest form of flattery, but I’m 
afraid that in this case it’s the most obvi- 
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ous common garden variety of fraud.” 
And now the Republicans have the nerve 
to quote Franklin Roosevelt himself. 

John Kennedy predicted it back in 
1960, when he said of the Republicans, 
and I quote John Kennedy, “They’re 
even beginning to say a few kind words 
about Franklin Roosevelt. Twenty years 
from now, they might even speak a good 
word for Harry Truman, but he won’t 
say anything good about them.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

As you know that prediction has come 
true. And I predict that 20 years from 
now, Republican candidates might even 
be saying nice things about Jimmy Car- 
ter’s second term. 

For working families, there is a special 
message in this election. Five decades, 50 
years, the Democrats have fought for the 
rights of working people. We enacted the 
minimum wage over Republican opposi- 
tion. We enacted unemployment compen- 
sation over Republican opposition. We 
enacted social security over Republican 
opposition. We enacted laws that gave the 
right of people to form unions and par- 
ticipate in collective bargaining over the 
opposition of Republicans. In the last 342 
years, we've fought together for com- 
mon situs, for labor law reform, and 
against the repeal of Davis-Bacon—in 
each case over the opposition of Republi- 
cans. 

My opponent’s views are a matter of 
record. He described people drawing un- 
employment compensation as, and I 
quote, “freeloaders wanting a prepaid 
vacation plan.” And last year when it 
was proposed that the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration be 
abolished, that protects the safety and 
health of workers, his reply was, “Amen.” 
This year he said, and I quote, “The mini- 
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mum wage has caused more misery and 
unemployment than anything since the 
Great Depression.” 

These issues are extremely important. 
He says he wants to abolish the minimum 
wage, and if he can’t do that, then, as he 
said in our debate, he wants to exempt 
young workers from the minimum wage. 
That would threaten the jobs of adults, 
as you know, who now rely on the mini- 
mum wage for protection, for a basic 
standard of decency with displacement 
by a new subclass of workers without the 
protection of the minimum wage. We 
Democrats oppose that. We’ve not low- 
ered the minimum wage; we've raised it. 

The man who said these things is pro- 
claiming himself now a friend of the work- 
ing families. He likes to put on a hardhat 
and quote Franklin Roosevelt. It’s a new 
script, but to Republicans in election 
years, it’s an old part. As you know, this is 
the candidate who is my opponent who 
says that the basis for the New Deal was 
fascism. 

In an election year it’s important for 
us to remember not just current events, 
not just the sharp differences that exist 
between two candidates—and the differ- 
ences between myself and Governor Rea- 
gan are extremely sharp and accurately, 
now, defined—but the historical perspec- 
tive of what our Nation is, what it has 
been, points very clearly to what it can 
be. You who are as old as I am, who 
remember the Great Depression years, the 
great changes that took place in our lives 
under Democrats, under Democratic 
leaders, have a clearer concept, perhaps, 
than some of our younger children, who 
haven’t known those difficult days and 
seen a new life open up for us all. 

Now I want to point out in final terms 
some special things about Poland. We 
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have a good friendship with Poland. 
When I became President, my first 
[state] visit outside this Nation was to 
Poland. We have strong ties of under- 
standing, and the connections which ex- 
ist between families like you and the 
homeland of your ancestors or, perhaps, 
the homeland of you yourselves are very 
strong. 

Recently I ordered quick approval of 
Poland’s request for new credit guaran- 
tees for American grain. It was the larg- 
est such guarantee ever made by our 
country to any other nation. I wanted to 
demonstrate our admiration for the way 
the Polish nation is conducting itself in 
this time of change. I wanted to show 
our desire for better relations between our 
people, to strengthen even further the 
human ties between our two countries. 
The shipyard workers in Gdansk, the 
coalminers in Silesia, the store workers in 
Warsaw, have sent a powerful message 
around the world. Poland has reminded 
us that the desire for human rights and 
human dignity is universal. I want the 
people of Poland to know that we heard 
their message, that we observed and ad- 
mired their courage. I want the people of 
Poland to know that the human rights in 
America is a commitment which is still 
alive and that we hold the banner of hu- 
man rights high, as a nation with deep 
and unchanging commitments. 

This morning I pledge to you that as 
long as I am President, this Nation will 
stand up for its beliefs, will stand up for 
our ideals, will stand up for our values, 
because my values, as President, are the 
same as yours. And in this last few days 
of the Presidential election of 1980, I’d 
like for you to think on those values, what 
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they’ve meant to you in your lives, what 
you want them to mean to your children 
and your grandchildren, the historic 
thrust of our Nation, what it has been in 
the past and is now, what it can be in the 
future. 

In many ways my political future is in 
your hands, but even more importantly, 
the political future of our Nation, its ties 
with Poland and with other ancestral 
countries that are so important to us— 
those ties that bind us together can be 
preserved by you. And I ask you in this 
next few days to make a sacrificial effort 
to show your commitment to our Nation, 
what it stands for, what it has been, and 
even more importantly, what it will be in 
the years ahead. 


Thank you very much. God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:35 a.m. in the 
main hall of the Pilsudski Club. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Remarks to Members of the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association and Area Residents. 
October 30, 1980 


Mayor Green, Mayor Koch, Bill Badoff: 

First of all, I would like to join in with 
all of you in welcoming to this city the 
mayor of the Big Apple. I think it’s ap- 
propriate to say, Mr. Mayor, welcome to 
the new city of champions. 

And also, I want to express my deep 
thanks to Ted Mann, not only for his 
warm introduction, but what he’s meant 
to me in the last 4 years, expressing very 
clearly and sincerely and from the bottom 
of his heart the commitment to our own 
Nation’s interests, our security interests, 
our interests in peace, stability in the 
world, humanitarian commitments which 
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we share. The breadth of his understand- 
ing and the breadth of his commitments 
have been an inspiration to me as Presi- 
dent. 


Next Tuesday the American people will 
make a profound judgment. They will de- 
cide which candidate, which party, which 
philosophy will guide our great Nation, 
not only in the next 4 years but perhaps 
for the remaining years in this century. 
I cannot think of a more important choice. 
As I’ve said many times, it’s not just a 
choice between two candidates or two 
parties, but between two futures, the fu- 
ture of your own lives, the lives of your 
family members, the lives of those you 
love, the life of those you love in other 
nations. 


And I’ve come here this morning to 
ask you for your help between now and 
next Tuesday. You have a strong voice in 
your Own community, and this group col- 
lectively and individually has a strong 
voice that can be heard in every commu- 
nity of this country. I’d like for your voice 


to spread the word that I give you this 
morning, on what is at stake for our coun- 
try. I'd like for you to be side by side with 
me and with Fritz Mondale, your friend, 
as we lead the Democratic Party to vic- 
tory on November 4th. I want you on my 
side because we believe, together, in those 
deepest values which epitomize the 
Democratic Party down through the years. 

Three centuries ago a young English 
Quaker by the name of William Penn had 
a very prophetic notion. He believed that 
a people of diverse backgrounds and be- 
liefs could live and could work together. 
He believed that a society might be 
founded on the basis of full freedom of 
conscience, where religious liberty would 
not only be protected but would be re- 
spected as well. His belief in tolerance 
was not some abstract formulation or 
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some theoretical commitment. He had 
felt the weight of religious repression, he 
had seen the price of religious intolerance, 
and he was resolved to do something 
about it. 

William Penn set a new standard to 
govern the New World. It’s a standard 
and an ideal that we still respect. He said 
no men nor number of men on earth has 
power or authority to rule over men’s con- 
sciences in religious matters. It’s my 
privilege to lead a party, a political party 
that has perfected this spirit of religious 
and cultural tolerance. The Democratic 
Party not only allows diversity; it em- 
braces diversity. 

We are not a rich man’s party by any 
stretch of the imagination, but we are 
rich in our diversity, rich in representing 
the diversity which is America itself and 
the source of a great portion of our 
strength. The Democratic Party has al- 
ways had room for East European Jews, 
for Italians, for Poles, for Irish, for blacks, 
even Baptists from the rural South. 
[Laughter] 

William Penn set a new standard to gov- 
ern a New World, and it’s a standard and 
an ideal that we still respect. We have a 
party that has fought and has had to fight 
for civil rights for minorities. We had to 
fight for them and have to fight today for 
equal rights for women. And the disturb- 
ing thing about civil rights and equal 
rights for women is that we’ve had to fight 
for them. It has not been a shared com- 
mitment by both parties. 

Ours is a party that champions human 
rights abroad and faces opposition to this 
policy on the domestic political battlefield 
this year. The Democratic Party has 
fought for social justice because so many 
of us know too well the sting of social 
injustice, 
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We’re a compassionate party because 
we can identify personally with those 
Americans who need help. We are a party 
that champions progressive causes because 
we ourselves have benefited from our Na- 
tion’s social progress. We’ve come a long 
way together as a party and as a country, 
and we’re going to go even further, be- 
cause we are honest with ourselves about 
how far we have come and also how far 
we still have to go. 

Recently a 12-year-old boy stood up in 
a town meeting that I was holding in 
Pittston here in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. What he asked cuts to the 
very heart of intolerance, which has reared 
its head in this country just in recent 
weeks. His name was Avi Leiter, and 
here’s what he said: “In view of the fact 
that you, Mr. President, are Baptist, do 
you agree with the head of the churches 
who said God should not listen to Jewish 
prayers? I’m a religious boy,” he said, 
“and I pray three times a day for the wel- 
fare of the Americans and the Jewish peo- 
ple. Do you think that God does not listen 
to my prayers?” 

I told Avi that I believed God listens 
to his prayers just as I believe he listens 
to mine. I told him about being at Camp 
David with Prime Minister Begin and 
President Sadat. I told him that the world 
held little hope for peace when we se- 
cluded ourselves there, because those two 
nations had been torn by four wars in just 
25 years. 

And I told him that on the first day of 
our meetings, there was little on which 
we could agree, but we did agree to pray 
together. And we asked the entire world 
to join us in our prayers—a Jew, Moslem, 
and a Christian—and the world prayed 
with us. I told Avi that after 13 days we 
came out of Camp David with a peace 
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agreement, and I told him that in my 
opinion that was proof enough, at least 
for me, that God heard all our prayers. 

I bring this story up this morning, not 
to arouse emotions, but because it illus- 
trates how far we still have to go in rid- 
ding our Nation of religious intolerance. 
It also illustrates how important it is for 
all of us to stand up for what we believe 
and to exercise our beliefs in the most 
tangible possible terms, within the limits 
of our constitutional rights, on election 
day and in our influence as we approach 
choice that will be made, to let people 
know what we believe in a loud and clear, 
unequivocal manner. 

Today I want to outline for you my 
own position on a number of critical is- 
sues. I will be blunt, brief, to the point. 
It’s time for us to look at the facts at the 
so-called bottom line. 

First, the energy challenge. Before I 
took office, as you well know, our Na- 
tion did not even have an energy pro- 
gram, except one that had been forged 
under the Republicans by the oil com- 
panies themselves, working with the Arab 
OPEC nations, their partners. Three years 
after the Arab oil embargo, we were still 
trying to ignore the challenge that pre- 
sented itself to our country. Most Ameri- 
cans were led to believe that there was 
not even an energy crisis at all. Two Re- 
publican administrations did little to cor- 
rect this dangerous delusion. 

This year, for the first time in history, 
we have an energy policy and we’ve actu- 
ally reduced our dependence on foreign 
oil by 25 percent, 2 million barrels a day 
less than we have to buy from overseas. 
Congress has passed a historic synthetic 
fuels program and a windfall profits tax 
to pay for it. We’re drilling more oil and 
gas wells than any time in our history. 
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We're producing more coal this year than 
any time in history. 

The bottom line is that the United 
States is today far less vulnerable to oil 
blackmail. Some of you may remember 
the Arab boycott against American busi- 
nesses who traded with Israel, which we 
eliminated by law when I became Presi- 
dent. We are much better able now to 
support our friends and to protect Ameri- 
can ideals and principles and independ- 
ence of friends like Israel, to stand up for 
what we believe. 

Recently I signed with Minister Modai, 
in the Roosevelt Room at the White 
House, an agreement which Prime Minis- 
ter Begin and I and President Sadat had 
all proposed jointly; that is, to guarantee 
to Israel that if their supply of oil should 
be interrupted in the future or if they 
should be charged exorbitant prices for 
oil that would wreak an economic prob- 
lem for them, then the United States 
would make up that oil supply. And that 
agreement extends for the next 14 years. 

Look, on the other hand, at what the 
Republicans are offering: no conserva- 
tion program at all. They even want to 
eliminate the 55-mile-per-hour speed 
limit. They want to throw out all or part 
of the windfall profits tax. They want us 
to rely solely on the oil companies to meet 
the energy challenge. And I think it’s in- 
cumbent on you and me to think for a 
moment on who might bé the next Sec- 
retary of Energy and who might be the 
next Secretary of State. The Republican 
bottom line: vulnerability, impotence in 
defending our friends and our principles. 

Just for a few moments I’d like to talk 
specifically about Israel and the Jewish 
people. As Ted Mann pointed out, the 
United States has given aid to Israel since 
1977 more than all previous administra- 
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tions combined. The year before I became 
President, Jewish emigration from the So- 
viet Union was down to 14,000. Last year 
it was up to 50,000, the highest level in 
a decade, because we’ve put it as a top 
priority of my administration. And I have 
never met with President Brezhnev or 
with Gromyko and neither have the Sec- 
retaries of State of our Nation ever met 
with any Soviet leader that this question 
of Soviet Jews and their right to emigrate 
was not at the top of our list of agenda 
items. 

And despite the fact that the Soviets 
have invaded Afghanistan, been con- 
demned by the world, and that interrup- 
tion of emigration has occurred, it is still 
higher now than it was when I took office. 
But we will not rest until every Soviet 
Jew who wants to leave the Soviet Un- 
ion can do so. 

Israel has been at war with Egypt, as 
you know, four-times since 1948. Egypt 
is the strongest, most powerful, most in- 
fluential of all Arab nations. Under my 
administration, Israel is at peace with this 
most powerful Arab neighbor. Today 
there are commercial flights between the 
two countries. The borders are open. 
They are cooperating on joint regional 
concerns, full diplomatic relations, Am- 
bassadors assigned to represent each coun- 
try in the other. There’s tourism today, 
and today an Israeli tourist can buy the 
Jerusalem Post in the Cairo newsstands. 

Just this week, the President of Israel 
paid a state visit, an official state visit, to 
Egypt. It was the first such visit by an 
Israeli head of state to any Arab country 
in history. 


Let’s talk just a moment, in closing, 
about American policy toward Israel. 

Fact: The United States stands shoul- 
der to shoulder with Israel against all her 
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enemies, not as a favor to Israel, but as a 
direct investment in better peace and 
more security for our own Nation. We 
face these enemies whether they be a 
PLO terrorist carrying a bomb or a 
smooth-voiced diplomat at the United 
Nations. 


Let me be very clear on one point: If 
there is any move to expel Israel from the 
United Nations, the United States will 
veto that action in the Security Council. 
And also, should Israel be deprived of its 
credentials in the General Assembly, 
through whatever means or whatever 
trick or procedure, I see no way what- 
ever that the United States could con- 
tinue its own participation in that body. 

Referring to the PLO, let me say that 
the United States will never recognize nor 
negotiate with the PLO as long as it re- 
fuses to recognize Israel’s right to exist 
and refuses to accept United Nations 
Resolution 242 as a basis for Mideast 
peace. The United States does not deal 
with organizations which try to accom- 
plish their objectives by means of ter- 
rorism. 


Terrorism is a crime against decency 
and humanity. We condemn it wherever 
it occurs, either on the streets of Paris or 
on the streets of Jerusalem, whether those 


responsible are neo-Nazis or members of 
the PLO. 


And I think the most disturbing single 
incident that came up in the debate night 
before last was the fact, confirmed since 
the debate by the press, that the Repub- 
lican candidate for President said that he 
thought it was none of the United States 
business if any other nation decides to 
develop nuclear weapons for themselves. 
Think for a moment what it would mean 
to our country, to Israel, or to other na- 
tions who might be subject to threats of 
terrorism, if some of Israel’s neighbors or 
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a country like Libya had an atomic bomb 
developed while the United States official 
policy was to look the other way. 

The United States has a moral commit- 
ment to Israel because we share so many 
things in common. A strong, independent, 
democratic nation committed to peace in 
the Middle East is a major asset for our 
country, and we share these strategic un- 
derstandings and consultations, looking 
toward the future. A strong Israel is not 
just in Israel’s interest or the United 
States; it’s in the interests of the entire 
free world. 

Under my administration, as you well 
know, the United States has never used 
economic or military aid as a lever against 
Israel. We have never had a suspicion of 
a thought of doing this. We’ve not done it 
in the last 4 years. And we will never do 
it as long as there is a Democratic Presi- 
dent in the Oval Office. 

You remember in 1973 when Israel was 
in the throes of a war. The Republican 
administration announced quietly that we 
would reassess America’s relationship 
with Israel. And in effect, there was a 
cutoff of arms and a freeze on relation- 
ships in an attempt to force Israel to suc- 
cumb to the will of the Republican Presi- 
dent. It’s good for us to think on these 
things. 

We are committed to the defense of 
Israel’s security. We are also committed 
to defend its place in the world commun- 
ity. The United States will not permit 
Israel to be isolated. We are committed 
to the Camp David accords. We'll veto 
any change in the United Nations Resolu- 
tion 242. We oppose the creation of an 
independent Palestinian state. Arid we 
will go even further: Whenever the 
United Nations is misused with malicious, 
unfair, and one-sided anti-Israeli resolu- 
tions, we will oppose them and we will 
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veto them in the United Nations Security 
Council. 

Your President and your country be- 
lieves in an undivided Jerusalem. We be- 
lieve, with Prime Minister Begin and, I 
might also add, President Sadat, that the 
future of Jerusalem will be decided, 
among all nations, through negotiations, 
negotiations whose conclusion must be 
confirmed with the concurrence and the 
agreement of the Government of Israel. 

You in this city need to remember one 
other point. You’re concerned about 
Israel’s neighbors, and so are we. It’s good 
for our country to have friendly relation- 
ships with the moderate Arab countries. 
In 1978 Secretary Harold Brown assured 
the Congress that our country would not 
provide Saudi Arabia F-15 offensive 
equipment, equipment that would give 
them an offensive capability against 
I-rael. That assurance stands today. 

Let me say in closing that you live in 
a city dedicated to tolerance. You’re a 
city that, because of that, has remem- 
bered the Holocaust. You’ve erected a 
monument to 6 million martyrs. I’m 
proud to say that under my administra- 
tion, with the help of Ted Mann, Ed 
Koch, and others, the United States Gov- 
ernment has set into motion the develop- 
ment of a similar national memorial. 
That’s what the Holocaust Commission 
will do. It will design a suitable memorial 
to this historic crime, and we will study 
the constant memory of its victims. 

But the greatest memorial that I’m 
committed to offer is an active one. It is 
our unflagging, constant, untiring support 
of the results of the world’s abhorrence of 
the Holocaust, and that is the formation, 
the protection, and the perpetuation of a 
strong and free state of Israel. 
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I feel deeply that you and I share many 
beliefs and commitments, a permanent 
commitment to human rights, a commit- 
ment to progress, to humanitarian action. 
commitments to the deprived, to those 
who are persecuted, to those who are in 
the minority, to those who need a strong 
voice and don’t have the numbers to exert 
their voice, to the protection of new- 
comers, haven for refugees, commitment 
to peace, a sacred conviction that an af- 
front to just one person’s belief is an af- 
front to all humanity. And I pledge to 
you that as long as I am President of the 
United States, that commitment which 
you and I share will be kept. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:43 a.m. at 
the Young Men’s Hebrew Association. He was 
introduced by Theodore Mann, former chair- 
man of the Conference of Presidents of Major 
American Jewish Organizations. 


New York, New York 


Remarks at the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union Rally. 
October 30, 1980 


Thank you very much, my good friend, 
Chick Chaikin. I am proud to be in the 
heart of the greatest city on Earth, New 
York. I love New York and I love all of 
you. New York’s heart is a big heart, and 
it’s also a Democratic heart. Right? 
[Cheers] This is the State and the city that 
gave us Al Smith and the greatest Presi- 
dent of the 20th century, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and the Governors like Herbert 
Lehmann and Averell Harriman, and 
United States Senators like Robert Wag- 
ner, Sr., and Robert Kennedy, and mayors 
like Robert Wagner, Jr., and Abe Beame. 
And I’m proud to be here with the in- 
heritors of that great Democratic tradi- 
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tion, your courageous Governor, Hugh 
Carey, your outspoken, fighting mayor, 
Ed Koch—how’m I doin’, Ed?—your 
wise and your humane Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, my friend Mario Cuomo, and your 
brilliant United States Senator, Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, and your next United 
States Senator, Liz Holtzman. 

Today we're together, we’re deter- 
mined, and we are united. And next Tues- 
day we’re going to whip the Republicans 
like they've never been whipped before. 
It’s up to you and me together to roll up 
a Democratic victory from Staten Island 
to Niagara Falls and all across this land. 
The lines are sharply drawn. The choice 
is crucial, and especially for New Yorkers. 
If you ride the bus or the subway, then 
you know how Governor Reagan used to 
pray every day that the Nation would 
never extend a helping hand to New 
York. 

I’m sure the Lord heard that prayer, 
as he hears all prayers, but after due con- 
sideration and with a little help from be- 
low, he decided to answer some other 
prayers instead—that is, mine and yours, 
to revitalize New York. And that’s what 
we've done together. Here’s something 
else that Mr. Reagan said. Quote: “Real 
Americans,” he said, “just plain don’t like 
New York.” All right, how many of you 
are real Americans? [Cheers] How many 
of you love New York? [Cheers] That’s 
right. I’ve got real news for Mr. Reagan. 
There are some real Americans here on 
Seventh Avenue, from Manhattan and 
Brooklyn and Queens and the Bronx and 
Staten Island, and from Georgia, who 
just plain don’t like Republicans. 

And here’s something else that my Re- 
publican opponent said about our cities. 
Just a few months ago he said, and I quote 
again, “Urban aid programs are one of 
the biggest phonies that we have in this 
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system.” I disagree. I think urban aid pro- 
grams are one of the biggest necessities 
we have in this system. In 1978, down in 
city hall, I stood with Hugh Carey, Ed 
Koch, Pat Moynihan, and I signed a bill 
granting $1.6 billion in loan guarantees 
for New York City. It hasn’t cost our Na- 
tion a dime, because New York is a great 
city, growing, strong, prosperous, with a 
bright future ahead of all of you. Under 
the new Urban Development Action 
Grant program, New York has received 
more grants than any other city in the 
Nation. We’ve put $600 million into eco- 
nomic development for New York, for 
community development. We changed the 
formula that determines how much money 
is allotted. It was a tough fight, but we 
won it together. And the result is that the 
city is getting an extra $110 million a year, 
and now we’re fighting to change the for- 
mula to give you that kind of benefit for 
your mass transit program. 

But urban America is just one of the 
areas of crucial choice, and in just a few 
minutes, I’d like to outline for you a few 
key basic issues that separate me from my 
Republican opponent. On one side, you’ve 
got a Republican candidate who promises 
ideological loyalty tests for possible Fed- 
eral judges, including members of the Su- 
preme Court. On the other side, you’ve 
got a Democratic administration pledged 
to an independent qualified judiciary. I’ve 
been faithful to that pledge, as you know, 
for the last 4 years, and I will remain 
faithful to it if and when I’m called upon 
to appoint members of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Another basic issue. On one side is a 
Republican candidate who launched his 
political career as a traveling salesman for 
the anti-Medicare lobby. Now he says, and 
I quote, “I am firmly opposed to national 
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health insurance.” On the other side, 
you've got a Democratic administration 
committed to the enactment of national 
health insurance. And I'll work with Sen- 
ator Kennedy, with Pat Moynihan, and 
your congressional delegation and other 
Democrats around this land to give the 
$200,000 burden a lift off the shoulders 
of New York that now costs you for Med- 
icaid and make sure that the taxpayers of 
New York have the break that you deserve 
and that you will get under a Democratic 
administration. 

And there’s another basic issue I’d like 
to mention. On one side, you’ve got a Re- 
publican candidate who’s turned his back 
on 40 years of support for the equal rights 
amendment. And on the other side, you’ve 
got a Democratic administration and a 
Democratic President who has pledged 
to fight for the rights of women, like the 
rights of men, and inscribe them in the 
Constitution of the United States with 
the equal rights amendment. 

And there’s another basic issue. On one 
side, you’ve got a Republican candidate 
who said this year—listen to this—that 
the minimum wage has caused more un- 
employment than anything since the Great 
Depression. He’s on record this year as 
favoring the abolition of the minimum 
wage, and if he can’t abolish it, then he 
wants to lower it by the backdoor route 
of a so-called subminimum wage for mi- 
nority and other young people. That’s 
what he proposed during the debate just 
this week. On the other side, you’ve got a 
Democratic administration that supports 
the minimum wage, just as Democrats 
have supported it against Republican op- 
position ever since Franklin D. Roosevelt 
first got it enacted, when it was only 25 
cents an hour, and the Republicans were 
against giv.ng working men and women 
25 cents an hour for their hard labor. 
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We Democrats know that the minimum 
wage has given a decent life and made it 
possible for millions of Americans. We 
Democrats know that it’s wrong to tell a 
25- or 30-year-old mother or father that 
he or she can’t have a job because it’s 
been filled by someone who’s being paid 
a special sub-minimum and sub-standard 
wage. We Democrats raised the minimum 
wage, not lowered it, and that’s a basic 
difference between me and my Republi- 
can administration [opponent]. 

There is another basic difference. On 
one side, you’ve got a Republican candi- 
date who says, and I quote again, “What 
needs to be done for the government is to 
repeal the energy legislation we’ve passed 
and turn the oil industry loose.” And on 
the other side, you’ve got a Democratic 
administration that fought successfully 
for the windfall profits tax and for the 
massive new energy program that has al- 
ready reduced our oil imports by one third 
compared to what it was only 12 months 
ago. 

Every drop of oil that we do not have 
to buy from OPEC increases our economic 
security and our national security. We 
must not allow our progress to be reversed 
by letting a Republican back in the White 
House. 

Let me mention one other basic issue, 
and Governor Reagan says that this is 
the foundation of his economic program. 
On one side is a Republican candidate 
who bases his entire program on Reagan- 
Kemp-Roth—a massive tax cut for the 
rich—huge increases in defense spending, 
and a balanced budget all at once. His 
own running mate, George Bush, said that 
this would cause a 30-percent inflation 
rate. He called it “voodoo economics.” 

Many of you read Business Week maga- 
zine. It’s hardly a Democratic publication. 
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And here’s what Business Week said about 
Reagan-Kemp-Roth, the foundation for 
Governor Reagan’s economic program. 
Business Week said it’s completely irre- 
sponsible, it will touch off an inflationary 
explosion that would wreck this country 
and impoverish everyone on a fixed in- 
come. That’s what Business Week thinks 
about Governor Reagan’s economic pro- 
gram. 

We Democrats know that unemploy- 
ment is still too high, but in America today 
a higher percentage of our people have 
jobs than ever before in history. We’ve 
created almost 9 million new jobs, and 
200,000 of those jobs are right here in the 
New York metropolitan area, Unemploy- 
ment here is down 22 percent since the 
day I was inaugurated President. 

Most of all, there’s another basic issuc 
that you ought to be reminded of every 
day, and that is that we Democrats dare 
to fight for peace, and the Republican 
candidate for President is utterly without 
any foreign policy experience. He has 
repeatedly called for us to send American 
military forces to intervene in trouble 
spots around the world. In 1975 he called 
for the use of American military forces in 
Ecuador in a fishing dispute; later, in 
Angola; in 1976, in Rhodesia and Cyprus. 
This year, so far, he’s called for the use 
of American military forces in Cuba, in 
Pakistan, and in the Middle East. Let’s 
make sure that we don’t have to find out 
whether he’ll call for the use of American 
military forces next year by sending him 
back to Hollywood and California, where 
the American military forces won't listen 
to his voice. 

As you know, the American Democratic 
administration has kept this Nation strong 
and also kept this Nation at peace, and 
we have extended American peaceful in- 
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clinations and influence to other troubled 
areas around the world. That’s what we 
did in the Middle East, where we helped 
bring a treaty of peace between Israel and 
Egypt, the first ever peace between Israel 
and one of her Arab neighbors. 

The Democratic Party is committed, 
and I am committed, to a strong and 
secure Israel, an Israel safe from the 
threats of terrorism, an Israel that has a 
strong strategic partner in the United 
States. Let there be no mistake about it, 
the Democratic Party and this Democra- 
tic President have stood by Israel’s side 
for 32 years, and we always will. 

And there’s something else we Demo- 
crats stand for, and that’s basic human 
rights. America should always stand for 
human liberty and human dignity. As 
long as I’m President, we will hold high 
the banner of human rights. 

Now, let me touch on one final basic 
issue, the most important issue of all. The 
Republican candidate says that the best 
approach to nuclear arms negotiations 
would be to threaten the possibility of an 
arms race. The possibility of a nuclear 
arms race is what the Republican candi- 
date proposes. We Democrats disagree. 
We’re committed to mutual and balanced 
controls on the terrible weapons of nu- 
clear annihilation. I consider this to be 
the overriding issue of this campaign. The 
New York Times of February Ist, 1980, 
reported this about Governor Reagan and 
his attitude toward letting other nations 
have atomic bombs. Think for a moment 
what it would mean to us and to Israel 
and other peace-loving nations if Libya 
and other terrorist governments had the 
atomic bomb. All Presidents in the past 
have tried to prevent the extension of nu- 
clear explosives from going to these kinds 
of nations. This is what the New York 
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Times said: “Governor Reagan indicated 
today that he believes the United States 
should not stand in the way of countries 
developing their own nuclear weapons, 
saying, ‘I just don’t think it’s any of our 
business.’ ” 

Over the last 20 years, we’ve taken the 
first long step away from the nuclear 
precipice. We must stay on that road until 
the shadow of a nuclear holocaust is lifted 
from the people of this Earth. On issue 
after issue, the choice is clear, and the 
stakes for our country are very high. This 
is a tough race. It’s going right down to 
the wire. The Republicans are out-spend- 
ing us by millions of dollars. 

Fritz Mondale and I are going to need 
the help of every one of you. New York 
is absolutely vital to our victory. For the 
sake of everything that we’ve done to- 
gether in the past, for the sake of every- 
thing the Democratic Party has meant to 
you, to New York City, to New York State 
and this Nation, for the sake of everything 
we're pledged to do together in the future 
to give us a strong and peaceful nation, 
let’s win a victory not just for Jimmy Car- 
ter and Fritz Mondale, but for the whole 
Democratic Party and the whole Demo- 
cratic ticket and, most important of all, 
for the beliefs and the conviction and the 
ideals we share. 

Will you help me next Tuesday? 
[Applause and cheers| Are we going to 
have a great victory next Tuesday? [Ap- 
plause and cheers] 


Thank you very much. God bless all of 
you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:34 p.m. at 
the intersection of Thirty-Seventh Street and 
Seventh Avenue. He was introduced by Sol 
C. Chaikin, president of the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers Union. 


Saginaw, Michigan 


Remarks at a Rally With Area 
Residents. October 30, 1980 


THe Presiwent. As you may know 

AUDIENCE MEMBER. [Inaudible] 

THe Present. Amy’s just fine. 

As you may know, Plains, Georgia, has 
a lot in common with you. We are both 
very close to I-75. I think I'll just move 
up and stay with you all for a while. So, 
if you want to see Amy in 1986, just get 
on I-75 and come on down to Plains. 
We'll be there. 

Let me say first of all, Senator Riegle, 
Senator Levin, Congressman Bob Trax- 
ler, who introduced me so well, Con- 
gressman Albosta, Congressman Dale 
Kildee, and all of you, my friends, it’s a 
great pleasure to be with you. This has 
been a good Democratic day for me. I 
started out this morning with Polish 
Americans in Philadelphia, and just came 
from a tremendous rally in the garment 
district of New York. And I go from here 
to St. Louis, Missouri, and tonight [ll 
be in—tonight I'll be in—South Caro- 
lina, right, and tomorrow in Florida and 
Texas. And I'll wind up the last day of 
the campaign on the west coast, in Cali- 
fornia and in Oregon and Washington, 
and I'll be back in Plains to vote on Tues- 
day. And Tuesday, I want to tell you 
that I'll be looking to this area of Michi- 
gan and the State of Michigan and the 
Nation to give us a tremendous victory 
over the Republicans. Okay? [Applause] 

This afternoon I want to talk to you 
about a few things that are quite serious 
to me and to you, to your families, to the 
people that you love, and to the nation 
about which you care so deeply. This is 
troubled times in many places of the 
world, and we’ve been faced with many 
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very serious challenges in the last 4 years. 
But Democrats are builders, just as the 
people of Michigan and the workers of 
our automobile industry are builders. We 
have never been afraid to face change. We 
have never been afraid to face any ques- 
tion; we’ve never failed to answer it. 
We've never faced any challenge that we 
could not meet; we’ve never faced any 
problem we could not solve; we’ve never 
faced any obstacle we could not overcome. 
Americans are like that, we are builders. 
Democrats are builders. That’s why you 
and I are Democrats. That’s why we’re 
going to win next week. 

In recent weeks, I’ve had a chance to 
travel around this country to see what is 
going on in America. One of the things 
I’ve seen that has thrilled my heart: I’ve 
seen the best, the most durable, the safest, 
the most fuel-efficient automobiles in 
the world rolling off the assembly lines in 
Michigan. And they’re going to replace 
those foreign cars on the market, and 
you can depend on that. And as you well 
know, they’re built by the best automobile 
workers in the world, right? 

We have faced rapidly changing times 
because last year, in 1979, the OPEC oil 
companies and countries increased the 
price of oil more than the oil prices had 
increased since it was first discovered in 
the 1800’s. Our Nation changed its buying 
habits and very quickly the automobile 
industry of our country—the automo- 
bile workers, management—and govern- 
ment got together to plan for the future. 
The new cars now being assembled in 
this Nation are the highest quality of all. 
And, as you know, there are long wait- 
ing lists for the new model cars. This 
change has been a a traumatic experi- 
ence for some of us, for you and for me. 
As President, I have felt a personal re- 
sponsibility to play a leading role in shap- 
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ing the future of the automobile 
industry. 

One of the things that we have done is 
to spell out the very clear new tax incen- 
tives to encourage reinvestment by saved 
tax monies into modern tools and plants 
so that the American workers can con- 
tinue to be the most productive in the 
world. We’ve worked out a very good 
relationship now between the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and the auto- 
mobile industry, so that we could under- 
stand one another and work in harmony 
to continue the progress that has been 
made. 

We’ve obviously had to deal with tem- 
porary unemployment. We have been 
true to the principles of the Democratic 
Party in making sure that unemploy- 
ment compensation was paid to workers 
when they are unemployed because of a 
changed desire and the changing models. 
This is quite in contrast to my Republi- 
can opponent who says that unemploy- 
ment compensation is a prepaid vaca- 
tion for freeloaders. 

Throughout this campaign, for the last 
4 years, we have said that it’s important 
for our Nation to be strong, vibrant, and 
dynamic in meeting inevitable change. 
We've had some tough and historic ob- 
stacles, but I promise you this, as long as 
I am President, the Government of the 
United States will play its rightful role 
in making American cars the cars of the 
future. I believe in that goal, and with 
your help, we’ll carry it out. 

We’ve backed up Chrysler when they 
needed help most. We’ve backed them up 
with $14 billion in sound loan guaran- 
tees. We’ve backed up a 100,000 Chrysler 
workers, and we’ve backed up a total of 
250,000 other employees in the automo- 
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bile industry in this Nation who depend 
upon Chrysler being a viable organization 
for their livelihood. And because we did, 
there’s a K-car today, 40,000 back orders 
for it. Chrysler’s building fuel-efficient 
automobiles, and Chrysler’s building for 
the future. 

Again there was a sharp difference 
shown between the basic philosophy of 
the Democratic Party, that I’ve just out- 
lined to you, and the attitude of my own 
opponent who represents the Republican 
Party, who, when faced earlier this year 
with the question of guaranteed loans for 
Chrysler, said, and I quote him, “What’s 
wrong with bankruptcy?” 

I feel this direct responsibility to ex- 
pedite the ITC determination about how 
imports are affecting the automobile in- 
dustry, and after this election is over, I 
will continue my efforts along those lines. 
When I was in Venice in May, I met with 
the Japanese leaders there, their Foreign 
Minister, and I expressed the great con- 
cern that I had about alleged plans in 
Japan to expand their automobile capac- 
ity. They’ve now assured me and they 
have urged their manufacturers to exer- 
cise prudence and predict a decline in 
their exports to the United States in the 
final months of this year. 

The last time I was in Michigan, I said 
I was going to talk to the Japanese about 
their automobile exports to this country. 
And I can announce today that I will be 
meeting with the Japanese Prime Minis- 
ter soon after the election to discuss the 
automobile issue and a whole range of 
other issues of importance to their country 
and to our own, 

It’s good for you to remember—many 
of you are young—to remember what is so 
important about the basic philosophy of 
our two parties down through the years. 
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I grew up as a young boy on a farm dur- 
ing the Depression years. I was born in 
1924. And the Depression years saw a 
great change in our life. We faced a life 
of despair. We didn’t have electricity on 
our farm. There was no guarantee of an 
equitable payment for hard work done. 

The Democrats proposed the REA to 
put electricity on the farms. Republicans 
opposed it. The Democrats felt that there 
should be an end to sweatshops and that 
grown men and women should have a 
chance to earn enough with their honest 
labor to feed and to clothe and to house 
their family. So, the Democrats put for- 
ward the idea of a minimum wage, 25 
cents an hour. The Republicans opposed 
it. Later the Democrats raised it. 

When I finished high school, I got my 
first job—40 cents an hour. That in- 
crease from 25 cents to 40 cents was sup- 
ported by the Democrats. The Republi- 
cans said it was socialism and the unwar- 
ranted injection of the government into 
the affairs of the private enterprise system. 
Later, of course, Roosevelt thought that 
the older people in our country ought to 
have some security in their old age. So, 
the Democrats put forward the idea of 
social security. The Republicans opposed 
it. 

Years later, under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, it was proposed that we have 
Medicare to give our retired citizens some 
modicum of health care. The Republicans 
opposed it. Governor Reagan, as a matter 
of fact, got his start in political life work- 
ing for the American Medical Association, 
traveling around this country speaking 
against Medicare, calling it socialized 
medicine and the injection of socialism 
into the system of our country. 

The Government has a proper role to 
play in helping people have a better life. 
The Democratic government philosophy 
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has always been that government ought to 
take people who want to work for them- 
selves, stand on their own feet, have a 
better life, have self-respect, have better 
health care, have better education, and 
give them a boost to be more self-suffi- 
cient, to take whatever talent or ability 
God might have given that individual 
person and let that talent and ability be 
expanded. Education programs, public 
education has always been supported 
strongly by Democrats, as you well know. 

There’s a basic difference in philosophy 
that still permeates the consciousness of 
Americans on both parties and the two 
candidates running for President this year. 
I reject the negative approach. I know 
that the American people will reject it 
too, And I come today to you to offer you 
a choice, and the clearest possible choice, 
about our Nation’s future. 

For decades Walter Reuther and the 
United Automobile Workers stood with 
Harry Truman and with John Kennedy 
and with Lyndon Johnson. They fought 
for Medicare. They fought for national 
health insurance. Ronald Reagan called 
that socialism, again. He ridiculed Walter 
Reuther for proposing, and I quote, “so- 
cialized medicine.” Governor Reagan can 
call this dream whatever he wants, but 
we’re going to make it a reality. 

This time we’re going to make good 
on all the promises that Harry Truman 
and Walter Reuther and John Kennedy 
and Lyndon Johnson and Franklin Roose- 
velt were fighting for. This time we’re go- 
ing to realize our dream. With the help 
of those assembled behind me, who are 
serving in the Congress, we’re going to 
reach that dream and make national 
health insurance a reality, because what it 


will do for us is to give us a chance to 
prevent disease. It’ll give us a chance to 
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control hospital costs. It'll give us a chance 
to emphasize at-home care and outpatient 
care, not the incarceration for long periods 
in a hospital as the only way to get ade- 
quate medical care. It'll give us cata- 
strophic health insurance. If a family’s 
wiped out financially by high medical 
costs, the insurance will help pay for it. 
It'll give special care to women, pregnant 
women and newborn babies during the 
first few months or years of their lives. 
This is the kind of thing that must be done. 

On one side in this campaign you’ve 
got a Republican candidate who’s turned 
his back on 40 years of commitment, his 
own party’s commitment, to the equal 
rights amendment. Six predecessors of 
mine in the Oval Office have believed 
that there must be a guarantee for the 
rights of women, like the rights of men, 
inscribed in the Constitution of the United 
States. This is not a radical proposal. 
What it says, very simply, is this: that 
equality of rights cannot be abridged for 
women by the Federal Government or the 
government of any State. That’s it. That’s 
it in its totality, and that’s what we mean 
when we say we’re going to give equal 
rights. 

On one side is a Republican candidate 
who’s repeatedly called for sending Amer- 
ican military forces to troublespots around 
the world. In 1975, Governor Reagan—— 


[Interruption from the audience.] 


Okay, listen, and I’ll talk. In 1975 Gov- 
ernor Reagan wanted to send American 
military forces to Ecuador and to Angola. 
In 1976 he said let’s send military forces 
to Rhodesia and Cyprus. This year, so far, 
he’s wanted to send American military 
forces to Cuba, to Pakistan, and the Mid- 
dle East. On the other side, you’ve got an 
experienced Democratic administration 
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which has strengthened our Nation’s de- 
fenses. It’s strengthened our Nation’s al- 
liances, and it’s built a new and a fruitful 
relationship with one-fourth the total pop- 
ulation of the world, in China, and dou- 
bled our trade in the meantime with the 
people of Taiwan. 

We've been interested in having peace 
for ourselves, yes. But we have also used 
our peaceful influence to help other peo- 
ple around the world, including, of course, 
the Israelis and the Egyptians, and now 
we're trying to extend that peace to Is- 
rael’s other neighbors. This is the kind of 
commitment that the Democrats have ex- 
emplified down through the ages. 

On one side is a Republican candidate 
who’s criticized our human rights policy 
as being against the best interests of the 
United States. When I spoke this morn- 
ing to the Polish Americans, I had Mr. 
Walesa with me, the father of the labor 
leader in Poland, who has hammered out 
in that country a new approach and a 
new dream of the rights of Polish work- 
ers. And I told the Polish Americans this 
morning that as long as I’m President of 
our country, we will hold high the banner 
of human rights. 

I’ve outlined to you a few issues that I 
think are very important, because there 
is a sharp distinction between the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican Party, 
and between the two candidates who rep- 
resent those parties this year. The other 
thing, though, is perhaps even more im- 
portant of all: On one side, you’ve got a 
Republican candidate who says in this 
year, 1980, in a time of growing concern 
about nations like Iraq or Libya, terrorist 
nations, that they might be developing 
nuclear weapons, that nuclear prolifera- 
tion, as Governor Reagan says, is none of 
our business. 
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On the other side, you’ve got a Demo- 
cratic administration pledged to halting 
the dangerous spread of nuclear weapons 
to the nations that do not now have them, 
nations that might be highly unstable and 
irresponsible. That’s the business not only 
of everyone in government in the United 
States but of every government and of 
every human being on Earth. The most 
important single commitment that a Pres- 
ident can have is to keep our Nation 
strong, yes, but at peace, and to control 
the horrible possible blight of atomic 
weapons that threatens this world. 

I mentioned to you the other night on 
television that one nuclear warhead on 
one of our major missiles has about 10 
megatons of explosive power. Id like to 
remind you again what that means. If 
you put 50 tons of TNT in every railroad 
car—50 tons—it would stretch 2,500 miles 
long and take a thousand diesel locomo- 
tives to move it. That’s just one warhead, 
and we've got literally hundreds of equiv- 
alent warheads to that explosive power. 
To control that terrible destructive force 
has been the pre-eminent commitment of 
every President, Democratic or Republi- 
can, since Harry Truman. 

Governor Reagan would abandon that 
commitment, a treaty negotiated under 
three Presidents—two Republicans and 
myself—over a 7-year period to have a 
balanced, controlled, confirmable agree- 
ment with the concept of lowering the 
arsenals in both nations. Governor Rea- 
gan said recently the one thing that’s 
been missing from the nuclear arms nego- 
tiations is a nuclear arms race. I hope 
you'll remember that if you forget every- 
thing else I’ll say this afternoon, because 
it is the most important single issue. 

Two other points and then I'd like to 
be coming to a close. Two other points. 
On one side you’ve got a Republican 
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Presidential candidate who said this year 
that the minimum wage has caused more 
unemployment and more misery than 
anything since the Great Depression. He’s 
on record this year as favoring the aboli- 
tion of the minimum wage. If he can’t 
abolish it he plans to lower it by the back- 
door route of a so-called subminimum 
wage for minority or other youth. That’s 
what he proposed during the debate night 
before last. On the other side you’ve got 
a Democratic administration carrying on 
the tradition of strengthening the mini- 
mum wage, just as Democrats have sup- 
ported and strengthened that commit- 
ment to the lowest paid, hard-working 
American families ever since Franklin 
Roosevelt. We know that the minimum 
wage has made a decent life possible for 
millions of Americans, and we Democrats 
know it’s wrong to tell a 25- or a 35-year- 
old man or woman, a mother or father, 
that he or she can no longer have a job 
because it’s been filled by someone much 
younger who’s working for substandard 
wages. This is extremely important to me 
and to the working people of our country. 

And finally, let me say that I’m a 
farmer. My people have lived in this 
country for a long time. All of my an- 
cestors—my father, my grandfather, and 
others—have been farmers. One of the 
greatest commitments that I’ve made as 
President is to strengthen the life and the 
economy of farmers, ranchers in this Na- 
tion. Under my own administration, in 
spite of very severe blows, as you know, 
on a worldwide basis, we’ve had the high- 
est gross income for farmers, the highest 
net income for farm families, the highest 
exports in history. As a matter of fact, this 
year, in spite of restraints on sales to the 
Soviet Union after they invaded Afghani- 
stan, we will sell overseas to permanent 
customers $40 billion worth of American 
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agricultural products, an $8 billion in- 
crease over last year, the largest single 
increase in history. And when we devel- 
oped our farm program in 1977 we did it 
with the closest possible cooperation of 
farmers themselves and of organizations 
representing them. 

If you’ve been listening to the Republi- 
can candidate, then you know he’s trying 
to wrap himself in the mantle of great 
Democratic Presidents. But it happens 
every election year. Here’s what Franklin 
Roosevelt said back in 1944 about how 
Republicans change their tune at election 
time. “The sole purpose of Republican 
oratory these days,” he said, “seems to 
be to switch labels. Now, imitation may 
be the sincerest form of flattery, but I’m 
afraid in this case it’s the most obvious, 
common, garden variety of fraud.” And 
now the Republicans have the nerve to 
quote Franklin Roosevelt himself. 

John Kennedy predicted it back in 
1960, when he said of the Republicans, 
“They are even beginning to say a few 
kind words about Franklin Roosevelt. 
Twenty years from now, who knows. They 
might even speak a good word for Harry 
Truman. But he won’t ever say a good 
word about them.” [Laughter] As you 
know, that prediction came true. And I 
predict that 20 years from now Republi- 
can candidates will even be saying good 
things about Jimmy Carter’s second term, 
if you will let me. 

Well, in closing let me say that I’ve de- 
scribed the election of 1980 as the choice 
between two futures as quickly and as 
briefly as I can, covering a fairly broad 
range of issues. Here’s what I see in the 
future that we are fighting for together. I 
see a nation strong and at peace. I see a 
nation secure in its pursuit of progress, 
equity, and justice for our people, a nation 
where everyone can have the dignity of a 
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decent job, where new industries create a 
new generation of American buildings 
and vehicles that will house and move 
us in comfort on a lot less energy, and that 
energy coming from America, a nation 
where children are educated to their 
maximum potential, where the elderly are 
treated with the respect that they have 
earned, where families are intact, loving 
and secure. I have a vision of a nation 
free enough to attract and strong enough 
to welcome the deprived from other parts 
of the world as we have welcomed the 
Jews from Eastern Europe and the immi- 
grants here from Germany and from 
Poland and from Italy and from other 
nations from which almost all of us have 
come, a nation of liberty and of justice 
and of compassion and of concern, a na- 
tion of confidence, a nation of commit- 
ment, a nation of unity, a nation of 
strength. 

I need your help to make this vision 
a reality. Together you and I can make 
the greatest nation on Earth even greater 
in the future. That’s my pledge. Will you 
help me? [Cheers] Thank you very much. 
I need you to work now. Okay? [Cheers] 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 4:34 p.m. in 


the Athletic Center gymnasium, Saginaw Val- 
ley State College, University Center. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Remarks at a Rally With Area Residents. 
October 30, 1980 


Tue Preswent. Senator Tom Eagleton, 
Congressman Young, Congressman Volk- 
mer, Governor Teasdale, Mrs. Teasdale, 
Mayor Conway, all of my friends who’ve 
come here: 
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Do you think we’re going to whip the 
Republicans next Tuesday? [Cheers] 
Right on. This is a beautiful crowd. 

Yesterday, 4 years ago, I stood here in 
this same shopping center, and I talked to 
you about the problems that faced our 
Nation. One of the most serious problems 
at that time was that we had a Republican 
President in the Oval Office. You got rid 
of him. I thank you for that great im- 
provement. 

It is good to be back with you. I prom- 
ised you then that if you would send 
me to Washington as President, we would 
have a foreign policy that represents the 
character and the high moral standards 
and the common sense and the sound 
judgment of the American people—I’m 
quoting myself—and that we would have 
a government that would not embarrass 
nor shame you. I tried to be honest with 
you about what I was and what I would 
try to do, and that’s what I’ve done the 
last 4 years. I’ve kept my promise, and I 
hope now that you'll help me next Tues- 
day. 

And I also told you that I did not know 
all the answers, but the changes that we 
needed to make in this Nation at that 
time would not be easy. You sent me to 
Washington, and you set me to work on 
making those beneficial changes. If it had 
been anywhere but Missouri, it would 
have been a close election. But you gave 
me a bigger majority than you had given 
any Presidential candidate since Harry 
Truman, and I thank you very much. 
You've got a good tradition. Do the same 
thing next week. 

I have been very lucky to have your 
own Senator Tom Eagleton there to help 
me in the important fight for the rights 
of labor and for the cities and for young 
and old people who’ve been put to work. 
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He was there in the fight against the 
ridiculous Reagan-Kemp-Roth tax pro- 
posal, which is the foundation, it’s the 
foundation of Ronald Reagan’s future 
economic policy. Business Week, which, 
as you know, is not a Democratic publica- 
tion, said Ronald Reagan’s Kemp-Roth 
proposal is completely irresponsible. It 
would result in an inflationary explosion 
that could wreck this country and would 
impoverish all Americans living on a fixed 
income. 

Is that the kind of leadership you want 
in the White House for the next 4 years? 

AupIENcE. No! 

Tue Presiwent. You're right. We 
don’t want tax breaks for the rich instead 
of creating jobs and giving American 
workers the tools to compete. 

We've tried to build not just for today 
and tomorrow but for the rest of this cen- 
tury, for your children and mine, for your 
grandchildren and mine, so that we can 
have a prosperous city here and a pros- 
persous nation, a city and a nation of 
which we can be proud. 

We’ve been able to project for you, 
working closely with your congressional 
leadership and your mayor and others, 
fighting for economic improvement in 
mass transit, so that this historic city can 
take advantage of the great traditions 
that you have here. And I am extremely 
proud of what is happening in St. Louis 
and this metropolitan area. You’ve done a 
great job. 

We've had some economic setbacks 
brought about because OPEC oil nations 
increased the price of energy last year 
more than oil prices had increased since 
oil was first discovered in the 1800’s. But 
because of what yuu have been able to do, 
26,000 people in St. Louis have jobs to- 
day who did not have jobs when I was 
here and made my speech just 4 years ago. 
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That’s the kind of progress we’ll continue 
for the next 4 years. 

I believe, like all Democrats have be- 
lieved, that working families know who is 
on their side in this election. From Frank- 
lin Roosevelt to Harry Truman, Lyndon 
Johnson, John Kennedy, the Democratic 
Party is on the side of the working peo- 
ple of this Nation, and don’t you ever for- 
get it. For more than 50 years, the Dem- 
ocrats in the White House and in the 
Congress have fought for the rights of 
working people. 

We enacted the minimum wage; the 
Republicans opposed it even when it was 
down to 25 cents an hour. We then raised 
it to 40 cents an hour—the first job I 
had; the Republicans did not think that 
working people, men and women, were 
worth 40 cents an hour. We have put into 
effect unemployment compensation. The 
Democrats were for it; the Republicans 
were against it. The Democrats were for 
social security; the Republicans were 
against it. The Democrats were for the 
REA, for electrification of farms; the Re- 
publicans, of course, were against it. 

The Democrats were for Medicare; the 
Republicans were against it. And the man 
who led the fight against Medicare was 
Ronald Reagan, and he wants to be in 
the White House now. You’ve got to keep 
him out. 

For the last 3% years, we have fought 
together for common situs, for labor law 
reform, and against the repeal of Davis- 
Bacon. 

My opponent’s views are changing very 
rapidly as the election day approaches, 
but they’re a matter of record. 

He describes people drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation, and I quote him— 
listen—freeloaders wanting a prepaid va- 
cation plan. That’s the way he describes 
mothers and fathers who want to work, 
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who had a job, who lose their jobs tempo- 
rarily and compensate themselves by con- 
tributing to unemployment insurance— 
freeloaders wanting a prepaid vacation 
plan. 

Last year when it was proposed to do 
away with the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration which protects 
workers’ safety and health, when some- 
body said, “Let’s do away with it,” Ron- 
ald Reagan said, “Amen.” 

This year he said, and I quote: “The 
minimum wage has caused more misery 
and more unemployment than anything 
since the Great Depression.” 

If you’ve been listening to the Repub- 
lican candidate, then you know he’s trying 
to wrap himself up in the mantle of great 
Democratic Presidents. But it happens 
every election year. Here’s what Franklin 
Roosevelt said back in 1944 about how 
Republicans change their tune at election 
time. Listen to Franklin Roosevelt’s 
words: “The whole purpose of Repub- 


lican oratory these days seems to be to 
switch labels. Now, imitation may be the 
sincerest form of fiattery,’’ Roosevelt said, 
“but I’m afraid in this case, it’s the most 
obvious common or garden variety of 
fraud.” 


And now the Republicans have the 
nerve to quote Franklin D. Roosevelt 
himself. John Kennedy predicted it back 
in 1960, when he said of the Republicans, 
and [’m quoting John Kennedy: 
“They’re even beginning to say a few kind 
words about Franklin Roosevelt. Twenty 
years from now,” Kennedy said, “they 
might even speak a good word about 
Harry Truman, but Harry Truman will 
never say a good word about the Repub- 
licans, and you can count on that.” As 
you well know, John Kennedy’s predic- 
tion came true. 
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And I want to predict another thing for 
you tonight, that 20 years from now Re- 
publican candidates will even be saying 
nice things about Jimmy Carter’s second 
term. 

I don’t want to leave this subject too 
quick, because I kind of enjoy talking 
about it. 

This year, in 1980, Ronald Reagan 
said, and I quote again: “Fascism was 
really the basis for the New Deal.” Do you 
think that Franklin Roosevelt, the father 
of the New Deal, would want to be quoted 
by a man who said that about his pro- 
gram? 

The Republican candidate also said in 
1980, this year, and I quote him again: 
“I’m opposed to national health insur- 
ance. There is no health crisis in 
America.” Do you think that Harry Tru- 
man, who first proposed national health 
insurance, would be rooting for that 
candidate today? 

AupIENcE. No! 

Tue Presipent. The Republican can- 
didate in 1980 calls the food stamp pro- 
gram, and I quote, “a massive rip-off.” 
Would Lyndon Johnson have liked the 
sound of that? 

AupiENcE. No! 

Tue Preswent. And the Republican 
candidate of 1980 says that we should 
threaten a nuclear arms race. Do you 
imagine that John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
who negotiated the nuclear test ban 
treaty, would have agreed with a state- 
ment like that? 

AupiENcE. No! 

Tue Present. Of course not. And 
neither would any of our Presidents since 
Harry Truman, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, because all of us Presidents have 
known that our primary responsibility in 
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this world is to control the terrible weap- 
ons of nuclear annihilation. 

The most important issue of this cam- 
paign is the issue of peace. I’m commit- 
ted to using America’s great strength, yes, 
but not to get this Nation in armed con- 
flict, but in the service of peace. 

And I’m proud that we were able to 
bring peace between Israel and Egypt, 
the first peace between Israel and an Arab 
nation. And I am also proud that for the 
first time in half a century, for a full 4 
years the United States of America has 
been at peace. And we’re going to keep 
it that way the next 4 years with a Demo- 
crat in the White House. 

No issue is more important, and no 
issue demonstrates so vividly the differ- 
ence between my vision of what this Na- 
tion ought to be and that of Governor 
Ronald Reagan. Of course, I know that 
every American wants peace, and I’m 
sure my opponent does. But you must 
carefully consider the consequences of his 
habit of calling for the use of armed force. 
Every President who’s served in the Oval 
Office has to serve during times of trouble 
somewhere in the world, challenges from 
one country to another. Since I’ve been 
in the White House, six or eight times 
armed conflict has broken out somewhere 
in the world. 

In 1975 Ronald Reagan called for 
sending United States military forces to 
Ecuador and then to Angola later on. In 
1976 it was Rhodesia and Cyprus. This 
year, so far, it’s Cuba, Pakistan, and the 
Middle East. Let’s make sure we don’t 
have to find out what his choices are for 
starting armed conflict, with American 
forces, next year. 

Let me comment here on the most im- 
portant issue of all. Every President since 
World War II has sought agreement to 
limit nuclear arms—the test ban treaty 
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under President Kennedy, the antiballis- 
tic missile treaty under President Nixon, 
the Vladivostok accords under President 
Ford, the nuclear arms limitation agree- 
ment negotiated over 7 years by my two 
predecessors and myself. Governor Rea- 
gan has never supported a single one of 
these agreements. Instead, he proposes to 
tear up the existing agreement and 
threaten a massive new arms race. 

And he also says that when other coun- 
tries like Libya try to develop their own 
nuclear weapons, that it’s none of our 
business. During the debate this week, he 
flatly denied that he had ever said that. 
Yet the New York Times, the Washing- 
ton Post, and the Washington Star all re- 
ported what he said. Here’s what the New 
York Times said on February Ist, 1980, 
and I quote: “Ronald Reagan indicated 
today that he believed the United States 
should not stand in the way of countries 
developing their own nuclear weapons, 
saying,” and I quote Mr. Reagan, “ ‘I 
just don’t think it’s any of our business.’ ” 

I say that’s wrong, and I believe that 
halting the spread of nuclear weapons to 
all nations, and especially to nations that 
harbor terrorists or may even engage in 
terrorism themselves, is our business. And 
with your help and support, our Nation 
will maintain that commitment to control 
nuclear weapons in the years ahead. 

While we're here tonight let’s continue 
to get the record straight. Governor Rea- 
gan is trying to blur other parts of his rec- 
ord too, because when that record is ex- 
amined very closely by the American 
people, it’s embarrassing for him. 

On several occasions he strongly op- 
posed grain sales to the Soviet Union. 
Then at the moment of truth, as Soviet 
troops marched in Afghanistan, he buck- 
led, he shifted his position, he opposed 
the embargo. Overnight Governor Rea- 
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gan became an election-year supporter of 
grain sales to Russia. This week we’ve 
seen him make some similar shifts. 

All this year he made it crystal clear 
that he opposes the minimum wage, he 
wants it repealed. This week in the de- 
bate he tried to shift his position again. 
He still wants to undercut the protections 
of the minimum wage, but he’s found a 
new way to go about it, by exempting 
millions of young workers from its cover- 
age, by exposing millions of more workers 
to a new form of competition from a new 
subclass of workers working at substand- 
ard wages. 

Let’s look at what Governor Reagan is 
saying about social security this week. For 
years he had a habit of suggesting that 
the system be made voluntary. Now he 
denies this. Now he says, as he said in 
the debate this week, that social security 
is a bad investment for young people. 
That is absolutely untrue. In fact, a typi- 
cal married worker with dependents, 
starting out this year at the age of 22, 
would get back 3% times more than they 
pay in and at the same time be covered for 
disability. And if the husband should die, 
the wife and the children would be cov- 
ered, as you know, until the children reach 
the age of 18. That’s an outstanding in- 
vestment for Americans, and it’s been the 
foundation of security for our people. 

For years Governor Reagan opposed 
Medicare. He started in politics as a trav- 
eling salesman for the anti-Medicare lob- 
by. All across this country he said that 
Medicare was socialism. That should not 
be too surprising. After all, he’s the same 
person who said that the New Deal was 
based on fascism, who said that the mini- 
mum wage was the main cause of unem- 
ployment, who said that trees are the 
number one cause of air pollution. 
[Laughter] 
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This week in the debate he said that 
he never really meant to oppose Medicare. 
He said he just thought there was a bet- 
ter approach. That’s a good excuse, as you 
know. But that’s all it is, just an excuse. 

Governor Reagan has become an expert 
in rewriting the history of his own record. 
This campaign scheme, as a last-minute 
operation, is political plastic surgery, and 
it’s not going to work. 

And finally, let me say this about the 
Presidency itself, because Missouri knows 
what the Presidency means. You know 
because you observed Harry Truman 
serve in the Oval Office under some of 
the most trying and difficult times in the 
history of this Nation. 

The President of the United States is 
not only the servant of the present, but 
he’s also the guardian of the future. His 
actions echo down through the years, in 
the judges he appoints, the regulatory 
board members he chooses, the agenda 
that he sets for the Nation, the tone and 
attitude that is engendered in the hearts 
and minds of the American people. 

When he sits down as head of state with 
other national leaders, he must always be 
aware that his every word is weighed and 
measured, because his voice is the voice 
of America. He must be sensitive to the 
needs of other people, yes, around the 
world, yet adamant always in the protec- 
tion of America’s interests. 

As Commander in Chief, the President 
has within his power to unleash the most 
awesome, destructive military force in the 
history of the world. If he’s skillful and 
wise and moderate, it’s a task, pray God, 
he will never have to perform. 

I’ve been President now for almost 4 
years, and I’ve made thousands of deci- 
sions, and each one of those decisions has 
been a learning process for me. Every de- 
cision I make leaves me better prepared 
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to make the next one. What I’ve learned 
has made me a better President and will 
make me a better President in a second 
term. I consider myself to be in the main- 
stream of the Democratic Party and also 
in the mainstream of the bipartisan list 
of Presidents who served in the Oval Of- 
fice before me. 

Let me point out to you, like them, I 
believe that the United States must be a 
nation strong. The United States must be 
a nation secure. We must have a society 
that’s just and fair. We must dare to 
struggle always, every day, for a peaceful 
world. 

There have been many times of crisis 
and conflict during these years. In each 
case, I’ve had to make a decision as Pres- 
ident, often alone. What are the inter- 
ests of my country? What is the degree of 
involvement of my country? I’ve learned 
that the more difficult the decisions might 
be, the more likely it is that advisers and 
experts will be split. Some will advise, do 
this. Some will advise, do that. The final 
judgment must be made by the man in 
the Oval Office. 

Sometimes it’s a lonely job, yes; but 
with the involvement of the American 
people, like you, it’s a gratifying job. 

Each one of you faces a lonely decision 
next Tuesday in that voting booth. Your 
decision makes a difference. Remember, 
as I said on the debate night, if just one 
voter per precinct had changed in 1960, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy would never 
have served as President of our country. 
If just a few more people, a few more 
Democrats had gone to the polls in 1968, 
Hubert Humphrey would have been Pres- 
ident; Richard Nixon would never have 
served in the Oval Office. 


And you in Missouri remember vividly 
how close the election was in 1948. If just 
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a few Democrats, a few members of labor 
unions, a few students who were en- 
lightened about the future, a few aged 
who were concerned about social security, 
a few working families who were inter- 
ested in the minimum wage, had not gone 
to the polls in 1948, then Harry Truman 
would never have served his term as a 
President of this country. 


I say, let’s go on building a partnership, 
to stay strong, to stay secure, to raise high 
the banner of human rights and to keep 
our Nation at peace. For the sake of all 
we’ve done together in the past as Demo- 
crats, for the sake of all we can do in the 
future for a greater country, let’s win a 
tremendous victory on Tuesday not just 
for me and Fritz Mondale, not just for the 
Democratic Party but for the ideals and 
the beliefs and the vision and the hopes 
and the dreams and the confidence in the 
strength of the Nation we love. If you help 
me, we’ll have a great future together. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:20 p.m. at 
the North West Plaza Shopping Center. 


Department of Justice 
Investigation of Billy Carter 
October 30, 1980 


White House Statement. 


No one at the White House has seen 
the report which the Office of Profes- 
sional Responsibility in the Department 
of Justice has submitted to the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
concerning the conduct of the Justice De- 
partment proceedings against Billy Car- 
ter. Accordingly, we cannot comment on 
press accounts of what is said to be con- 
tained in the report. 

We believe there is no basis for press 
accounts that the report makes a state- 
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ment as to any lack of cooperation by the 
President or the White House staff. 

The President and the White House 
staff have cooperated fully in Mr. Sha- 
heen’s investigation. All depositions re- 
quested from members of the White 
House staff have been taken, and access 
has been provided to their relevant rec- 
ords. 

The President himself has also agreed 
to the interview requested by Mr. Sha- 
heen. By mutual agreement, the holding 
of this interview has been deferred until 
the production and examination of all 
relevant White House records, including 
those of the President, have been com- 
pleted. 

It is true that arrangements were made 
to schedule the interview with the Presi- 
dent on three dates in October, but each 
of these dates had to be postponed be- 
cause the production and examination of 
relevant White House records had not 
been completed. When this is done, the 
interview with the President will be 
promptly scheduled. 


Supplemental Health 
Insurance Panel 


Appointment of Four Public Members. 
October 30, 1980 


The President has announced his in- 
tention to appoint four public members 
to the Supplemental Health Insurance 
Panel. The Panel was created by Congress 
in June 1980 to evaluate State regulatory 
programs regarding Medicare supple- 
mental health insurance policies. 

The Panel is composed of five ex-officio 
members, the Secretary of Health and 
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Human Services, and four State insurance 
commissioners, who are public members, 
appointed by the President. 

The four public members are: 


Josern C. Mrxe, of Hartford, Conn., who has 
served as State insurance commissioner since 
1977 and was deputy insurance commis- 
sioner prior to that time. He also serves on 
the Connecticut Commission on Hospitals 
and Health Care and is a member of the 
executive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 

Susan MITCHELL, of Madison, Wis., who was 
appointed commissioner of insurance in 1979. 
Prior to her appointment, she headed the 
department of regulation and licensing. She 
is the only female State insurance commis- 
sioner in the country. 

WILLIAM Woopyarb, of Little Rock, Ark., who 
was appointed insurance commissioner in 
1976 and served as deputy insurance com- 
missioner and chief counsel prior to his 
appointment. He is president-elect of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

Rocer Day, of Salt Lake City, Utah, who was 
appointed insurance commissioner in 1977. 
Previously, he served as administrative as- 
sistant to the executive director of the Utah 
Group Health Plan. He represents the west- 
ern States on the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 


National Council on 
Adult Education 


Appointment of Five Members. 
October 30, 1980 


The President has announced his in- 
tention to reappoint one member and ap- 
point four new members to the National 
Council on Adult Education. 

The new members to be appointed are: 


Louis R. SmMeruinc, of Minneapolis, Minn., a 
member and past president of both the Min- 
nesota State Board of Education and the 
National School Boards Association. He is a 
retired businessman. 
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Lira C. Tast, of Queens, N.Y., special assist- 
ant to the Commissioner of Employment, 
City of New York. She is a former education 
specialist and teacher. 

PERNELL Swett, of Pembroke, N.C., superin- 
tendent of schools, Robeson County. He is a 
former adult education specialist at HEW 
in Washington. 


Ann R. SHarry, of Boston, Mass., director of 
counseling and career services at Emanuel 
College. She is active with the Sisters of 
Notre Dame and in civic affairs. 


The member to be reappointed is: 


Maxie C. Jackson, of East Lansing, Mich., 
director of the Center for Urban Affairs at 
Michigan State University. He has served as 
a member and Vice Chairman of the Coun- 
cil for 1 year. 


Advisory Committee 
on Housing 


Appointment of Chairman and 48 
Members. October 30, 1980 


The President has announced the ap- 
pointment of 48 members to the Advisory 
Committee on Housing. The Committee, 
composed of private citizens representing 
all segments of the housing industry and 
related interests, will assure that the ad- 
ministration housing task force, created 
earlier this month, will have a broad and 
informed perspective on housing issues. 

The task force includes representatives 
of the Departments of Housing and Urban 
Development and Treasury, the Council 
of Economic Advisers, the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, the Domestic Policy 
Staff, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

The Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee will be Robert Weaver, of New 
York, who served as the first Secretary of 
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Housing and Urban Development under 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

In addition to Mr. Weaver, the new 
members of the Advisory Committee are: 


PazeLt Jackson, of New York, N.Y., vice 
president, Bowery Savings Bank; 

Hat Greenwoop, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
chairman, Midwest Federal; 

Marian SANDLER, of San Francisco, Calif., 
vice chairman, Golden West Financial 
Group; 

Bos Boucuer, of Denver, Colo., president, 
Mortgage Bankers; 

Jess Hay, of Dallas, Tex., president, Lomas & 
Nettleton; 

Aupen McDona _p, of New Orleans, La., pres- 
ident, Liberty Bank; 

Peter SHapiro, of Essex County, N.J., county 
official ; 

BertHa GILKEy, of St. Louis, Mo., president, 
Cochran Tenant Organization; 

Leon Finney, of Chicago, IIl., executive di- 
rector, the Woodlawn Organization; 

Bos GeoroinE, of Washington, D.C., president, 
Building Trades; 

Cart Hotman, of Washington, D.C., National 
Urban Coalition; 

Francisco Lucovina, of The Bronx, N.Y., 
chairman, Hispanic Housing Coalition; 

Cuares Haar, of Cambridge, Mass., profes- 
sor, Harvard University; 

Jm Haynes, of Cleveland, Ohio, president, 
National Association of Real Estate Brokers; 

Artuur Decio, of Elkhart, Ind., chairman, 
Skyline Corp. ; 

Anna Hernanpez, of Santa Clara, Calif., ex- 
ecutive director, Santa Clara County Hous- 
ing Authority; 

Cusuinc Dorsgare, of Washington, D.C., ex- 
ecutive director, National Low Income Hous- 
ing Coalition; 

Pui BrownsTEIN, of Washington, D.C., at- 
torney, former FHA Commissioner; 

Marityn MELKonian, of San Francisco, Calif., 
counsel, Lucas Films, former Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment; 

Jack CreicHTon, of Tacoma, Wash., vice 
president of Weyerhaeuser; 

Pepro Acurrre, of Dallas, Tex., architect; 

Amanzio Cuapa, of San Juan, P.R., president, 
Colonias del Valle, president, Housing As- 
sistance Council; 
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Dave Crow ey, of Washington, D.C., execu- 
tive director, American Association of Homes 
for Aging; 

Rosert O’Connor, of Hartford, Conn., ex- 
ecutive director, Connecticut State Housing 
Finance Agency; 

Bos Datu, of New York, N.Y., partner, Salo- 
mon Brothers; 

Max Kart, of Milwaukee, Wis., chairman, 
Mortgage Guarantee Insurance; 

Mary Wipener, of Oakland, Calif., executive 
vice president, Neighborhood Housing 
Service ; 

KaTHERINE LYALL, of Baltimore, Md., pro- 
fessor, Johns Hopkins University, former 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development; 

Paut MasvmAt, of Miami, Fla., president, Bis- 
cayne National Bank; 

Anita MIL.er, of New York, N.Y., Ford Foun- 
dation, south Bronx project specialist; 

VonpaL GrAVLEE, of Birmingham, Ala., for- 
mer president, National Association of Home 
Builders; 

MERRILL BuTLeR, of Orange County, Calif., 
president, National Association of Home 
Builders; 

Leon Werner, of Wilmington, Del., president, 
National Housing Conference; 

Ray NasHe_er, of Dallas, Tex., Ray Nasher Co.; 

Jmm Rowse, of Columbia, Md., chairman, the 
Rouse Co.; 

Henry Marer, of Milwaukee, Wis., mayor of 
Milwaukee; 

Donatp Manes, of New York, N.Y., Queens 
Borough president ; 

Betty Bocosian, of Warwick, R.I., Harwol 
Properties ; 

HerMAN Situ, of Fort Worth, Tex., presi- 
dent-elect, National Association of Home 
Builders ; 

Keith Jounson, of Portland, Oreg., presi- 
dent, International Woodworkers of 
America; 

A. Cartton Duxkegss, of New York, N.Y., ex- 
ecutive vice president, Wingate Develop- 
ment Corp.; 

STANLEY TAuBE, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
president, National Apartment Association ; 

Harry AvBrRiGHT, of New York, N.Y., chair- 
man, Dime Savings Bank; 

Greco Frazier, of Denver, Colo., executive 
director, National Urban Indian Council; 

Cares Royer, of Seattle, Wash., mayor of 
Seattle; 
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BRENDAN Byrne, Governor of New Jersey; 
Rosert McKinney, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
chairman of the board, Jefferson Corp. ; 


Gaye Crincotta, of Chicago, IIl., chairper- 
son, National People’s Action. 


Foreign Produced Alcohol Fuel 


Letter to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
October 30, 1980 


To Secretary Bill Miller 


Foreign produced alcohol should not 
benefit from the exemption granted to 
gasohol from the four cent a gallon gaso- 
line tax. This exemption should be ap- 
plied only to domestically produced alco- 
hol fuel, to encourage the growth of our 
domestic industry. 

I would like this corrected immediately 
by administrative means if possible, by 
legislation if necessary. 

Sincerely, 


Jummy CarTER 


Meeting With Prime Minister 
Suzuki of Japan 


White House Statement. 


October 30, 1980 


The President announced today that he 
will meet with Japanese Prime Minister 
Suzuki after the election to discuss bilat- 
eral and multilateral issues of mutual con- 
cern, including the automobile import 
question. 

In making the announcement in Sagi- 
naw, Mich., the President said that Amer- 
ican and Japanese leaders have cus- 
tomarily met after national elections and 
that his meeting with Prime Minister 
Suzuki would continue this pattern. He 
pointed out that while the two leaders 
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have not yet set the time or agenda for 
this meeting, automobile imports would 
figure in the discussions. The President 
said earlier this month that it was his in- 
tention to consult with Japanese leaders 
about the automobile import question 
soon after the U.S. International Trade 
Commission rules on the case in Novem- 
ber. 


The President stressed again the im- 
portance of a strong U.S. automobile in- 
dustry to the Nation’s economy and in- 
dicated that he has already taken a num- 
ber of steps to restore the health of this 
key industry and to enable it to meet com- 
petition from abroad. The ITC investiga- 
tion, already underway, will determine 
whether imports have caused injury to our 
domestic industry. The ITC will submit 
its findings and recommendations to the 
President in November regarding the pos- 
sible need for import relief. The President 
repeated his pledge to take action on those 
recommendations immediately after re- 
ceiving them. 


International Bank for 
Reconstruction and 
Development 


Announcement of U.S. Recommendation of 
A. W. Clausen To Be President. 
October 30, 1980 


The White House today confirmed 
press reports that the United States has 
proposed to other member governments 
the election of A. W. Clausen to succeed 
Robert McNamara as President of the 
World Bank. 

Mr. McNamara, who has been Presi- 
dent of the Bank since 1968, has recently 
announced his intention to retire effective 
July 1, 1981. 
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Mr. Clausen, 57, is president and chief 
executive officer of the Bank of America 
and its parent, BankAmerica Corp. He 
is a resident of San Francisco, Calif. 

For more than a decade Robert Mc- 
Namara has provided the extraordinary 
leadership and sense of vision which have 
enhanced the role of the World Bank as 
our most effective international instru- 
ment of economic and social develop- 
ment. After reviewing the qualifications 
of numerous potential successors, the 
President concluded that Mr. Clausen is 
the individual best qualified to continue 
the Bank’s strong leadership in the 1980's. 

As chief executive of one of the largest 
American commercial banks with offices 
throughout the world, Mr. Clausen has 
acquired extensive international experi- 
ence. He has the stature to maintain the 
confidence of the Bank’s member govern- 
ments and the trust of the international 
capital market, as well as a proven record 
of commitment to international economic 
development and assistance to poorer 
nations. 

The Bank’s President is elected by its 
Board of Executive Directors. The Ex- 
ecutive Directors are selected by the mem- 
ber governments and cast weighted votes 
in proportion to their capital contribu- 
tions to the Bank. The United States Di- 
rector casts about 21 percent of the total 
vote. The term of the President is 5 years. 

Since the organization of the Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund in 1946, 
it has been customary for the Bank’s Pres- 
ident to be an American, and for the 
Managing Director of the IMF to be a 
citizen of another mc...ber nation. The 
present Managing Director of the IMF 
is J. de Larosiere of France. 

Mr. Clausen presently serves as one of 
the President’s appointees on the Japan- 
United States Economic Relations Group. 
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He is a past chairman of the Japan-Cali- 
fornia Association, a member of the Na- 
tional Council for United States-China 
Trade, a member of the Business Council 
and the Business Roundtable, and a 
trustee of the Harvard Business School. 


Columbia, South Carolina 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Town Meeting. 
October 31, 1980 


THE Present. My good friend, Dick 
Reilly, and Senator Fritz Hollings, distin- 
guished Members of the Congress who 
are here, State and local leaders, students, 
teachers, parents: 


I’m glad to be here in the Southland, 
back home, where I belong and where I’m 
going to return—and I’m intending to 
come back down here to stay in 1985 after 
I finish my second term in the White 
House. 

CamMPaicN IssuEs 


To be serious for a few minutes before 
I take the questions, I want to say that I 
come here at a time when one of the 
great questions dividing the South is 
about to be decided. I’ve tried never to 
shirk the tough questions, never to shrink 
from speaking out on issues that people 
care about deeply, and I will not do that 
today. Even though I am from Georgia, I 
honestly believe that the Gamecocks 
have a chance against the Bulldogs to- 
morrow. And aside from football teams, 
there’s also a contest between two men. 
One, of course, is Hershel Walker from 
Wrightsville and the other Georgian is 
George Rodgers from Duluth. If Geor- 
gia’s made two contributions to what’s 
best for the lives of South Carolinians, 
I’ll say George Rodgers maybe comes first, 
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but I hope Jimmy Carter comes second. 
Okay? [Applause] 

If this had been anywhere else, I would 
have said it was too early to have alert 
people come to discuss affairs of our Na- 
tion. But here in Columbia, in South 
Carolina, I know that a lot of you have al- 
ready done a half a day’s work before you 
came to this meeting, and I base that as- 
sumption on how hard your great Gov- 
ernor, Dick Reilly, works on anything 
that’s good for South Carolina. You can 
be proud of him. 

It’s always a special pleasure for me 
to talk to students. I talk to Amy quite 
often about matters of great importance 
to our Nation. [Laughter] Amy’s only 13 
years old, but she knows what atomic 
bombs would do to the world. And I also 
was serving on the local school board as 
my first public position back in the 1950’s, 
approaching the early 1960’s when the 
great decision was made in the South, and 
later throughout the Nation, about equal- 
ity of rights, the elimination of discrimi- 
nation, the honoring of the principles of 
our Constitution—one of the greatest 
changes ever having taken place in the 
world. It’s helped all of us, black and 
white, and I’m very proud to be part of a 
nation—a region of that kind. 


When those changes were taking place, 
there were two reasons that one of the 
older members of the school board always 
gave why we couldn’t do what was better. 
The first was, “We’ve never done it that 


” 


way before.” And the other one was, 
“We've already tried it.” So when you’re 
caught between those two things—never 
done it before and already tried it—it 
opened up an avenue for young minds to 
address the crucial issues of our time. 
This is a season for inventory. As we 
approach the 4-year election for a Presi- 
dent, it’s good for us to look at the nation 
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God’s given us—the land, the freedom, 
the individual hope that exists in the 
hearts and minds of people, a search for 
equality of opportunity, the elimination 
of doubt and division and fear and trep- 
idation, and the engendering of hope 
and confidence in the future and our lives. 
This part of our Nation, the South, has 
suffered in the past. There were times 
when we had a very poor educational sys- 
tem. There were times when our people 
worked for starvation wages. There were 
times when our land was depleted with 
soil erosion because the poverty that swept 
this part of our Nation didn’t permit good 
cultivation techniques and good fertiliz- 
ing techniques. 

This is a time when we can look back 
on those years with a great deal of grati- 
tude. And a lot of that gratitude, in my 
judgment, goes to the principles and the 
ideals of the Democratic Party, because 
I grew up like many of you my age during 
the Depression years. And I saw Franklin 
Roosevelt and other great Democrats like 
Harry Truman come along in those years 
of despair and raise the banner of hope 
and do away with the affliction of older 
people and put forward social security. 
Republicans were against it. Minimum 
wage—Republicans were against it; the 
REA to put electricity on our farms— 
the Republicans were against it. Later, 
Medicare to give our older people a good 
chance for health care—the Republicans 
were against it. 

And now we look to the future, a 
change that must take place to give our 
Nation even brighter years ahead. The 
Democrats have their hearts with the 
working people of this Nation. It hasn’t 
changed, never will change. That is a 
basic issue of this year. 


And of course, to keep our Nation 
strong is a part of the Southern charac- 
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ter. We are not a belligerent people. We 
recognize that only through strength can 
we have assured peace. And I’m proud to 
say that for the last 4 years, for the first 
time in a half a century, the United 
States has been a nation at peace. We 
have not had any war, and I pray to God 
that for the next 4 years, through 
strength, we'll keep our great Nation at 
peace. 

It’s a crucial time in our lives. We’ve 
faced them before. And before I take the 
first question, I’d like to remind you that 
when our Nation has been tested in the 
past, we’ve never failed the test. We’ve 
never failed to answer a question, no 
matter how difficult it might have been. 
We've never failed in this Nation to solve 
a problem, no matter how complex. We 
have never failed in this Nation to over- 
come an obstacle, no matter how high. 
And the problems that we face now, the 
temporary inconveniences, pale into in- 
significance when we look back on some 
of the experiences that we’ve had, with 
the Great Depression, the World Wars, 
the divisiveness of Vietnam, the shame 
of Watergate. What we face now are tests 
of our national strength and will, but I 
guarantee you that we will not fail in this 
great Nation. 

And now I’d like to have the first ques- 
tion, and I’ll try to keep my answers brief. 


QUESTIONS 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Q. Mr. President, I want to know, okay, 
when we started in Vietnam 

Tue Presipent. Yes? 

Q. in 1963 with Kennedy, okay, 
and the Russians started sending weapons 
over there, that was all fine and dandy. 
We had to fight with the Russians and 
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the Communist Chinese. All right. Now 
that the Russians have taken Afghani- 
stan they ask for our help. We don’t give 
it to them. We might send small arms 
over there but we’re trying to please the 
Russians. The Russians have been taking 
from us since World War II. And like the 
next war, well, it’s going to be fought by 
people like me. And I for one am sick and 
tired of people pushing us around. I'd 
like to see us start pushing the Russians 
around—or not pushing them around but 
standing up for our rights. 

Tue Preswent. The first American 
entry into Vietnam was under Dwight 
Eisenhower, but it was pursued by John 
Kennedy, and then later by Lyndon John- 
son, then by Nixon and later we wound 
up that war unsuccessfully, as you know, 
under Gerald Ford. I think it would be 
an improper assumption that either Dem- 
ocrats or Republicans were responsible 
for it. It was one of those tragedies that 
existed, the first time our Nation has ever 
gotten into a war that we did not win. 
And we were there, in my judgment, try- 
ing to protect freedom, but the Nation was 
divided because of it. I think we learned 
a lesson from it, and that is not to inject 
ourselves into the internal affairs of an- 
other country unless our own direct 
security was involved. 

I’d like to point out to you that in re- 
cent years, we have not fared poorly in 
our contests with the Soviet Union. When 
the Soviets went into their neighboring 
nation, Afghanistan, this was not a tri- 
umph for communism, it was an indica- 
tion of the failure of communism. If the 
Soviets’ friendship and their form of gov- 
ernment had been attractive to the Afghan 
people, the Soviets would not have had to 
send 80,000 troops into that small, free- 
dom-loving country in order to try to im- 
pose their will on it. And there are now 
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900,000 people, at least, or more, who 
have left Afghanistan to escape to free- 
dom, now living in Pakistan; several hun- 
dred thousand perhaps in Iran. The same 
thing’s happened in Cuba. If Castro 
should open the doors of Cuba, the peo- 
ple would escape from totalitarian gov- 
ernment to freedom. The same thing’s 
happening in Cambodia. 

But if you look back in the last 10 to 15 
years, you'll see that the Soviets have lost 
out around the world in their claim on 
the friendship and influence of people who 
are very strong. Egypt was formerly a So- 
viet ally; now Egypt is one of our strong- 
est allies. Nigeria, the biggest and most 
powerful, most influential, wealthiest 
black nation on Earth—80 million people 
in Africa. A year before I became Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, Henry Kis- 
singer, was not permitted to land his plane 
in Nigeria. Now they’re our strong ally 
and friend. Just a few weeks ago, the new 
democratically elected President of Ni- 
geria was over here to recement the friend- 
ship between our two countries. 

Also, for the first time in my memory, 
perhaps in history, we are strong allies 
and friends now, not military allies, but 
friends and trading partners with both 
Japan and China. Four billion people live 
on Earth; 1 billion of them live in China. 
Not too long ago, the Chinese and the 
Russians were military allies. Now we have 
a good working relationship with the Chi- 
nese, and the Soviets, basically, have been 
frozen out—a major loss by the Soviet 
Union in their strategic influence, and a 
major gain for us. We’re not exchanging 
military alliances with China, but having 
their friendship helps to stabilize that 
whole Asian region. 

In NATO, lately, we have revitalized 
that relationship. We’ve got a 15-year 
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progressive plan now, where we’re increas- 
ing our own defense expenditures with 
the help of Fritz Hollings in the Senate, 
and we are also calling upon our allies to 
increase their expenditures, putting in 
new tactical nuclear weapons, so that we 
can defend ourselves. 

I think it’s important for us to remem- 
ber that the best way to deal with a ques- 
tion like Afghanistan is not to send Amer- 
ican military forces halfway around the 
world to fight in a neighboring country, 
when the Soviets have millions of troops 
just a few miles away. The best way for 
us to address those kinds of issues is 
through moderation, strength, political, 
diplomatic, and economic means. 

Just one final point. No President serves 
in the Oval Office without there being a 
problem area in the world somewhere, 
every day, sometimes two or three. Since 
I’ve been President, there have been six 
or eight times when armed conflict has 
broken out somewhere on Earth. I’ve had 
to make a judgment about how to address 
that threat to world peace. 

When the Soviets went into Afghani- 
stan, I had military options, economic 
options, political options. I decided—no 
one else decided—I decided that our op- 
tions should be political and economic. 
We marshaled 104 other nations with us 
to condemn the Soviet Union, the first 
time that it had ever been done. The 
Moslem countries, 34 of them, some of 
them former, very close allies and de- 
pendent on the Soviet Union, condemned 
the Soviet Union, demanded that they 
withdraw from Afghanistan. We have sup- 
ported, publicly and otherwise, the free- 
dom fighters in Afghanistan, giving them 
the strength of world opinion to say, “You 
can keep your freedom.” And the Soviets 
have been bogged down in Afghanistan, 
unable to impose their will on those peo- 
ple, and they’ve suffered accordingly. 
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The Soviets are relatively isolated. 
We’ve prevented Soviet Union ships from 
fishing in American waters. We’ve cut off 
the shipment of feed grains to the Soviets, 
and now in the Soviet Union they have a 
lower meat allotment and food allotment 
than any other nation in Eastern Europe, 
much lower even than their satellite coun- 
tries. They’re suffering because they don’t 
get our grain. They are not going to get 
it until they get out of Afghanistan, until 
they change their policy. And we’ve also 
cut off the shipment of technological, ad- 
vanced items to the Soviet Union. 

So, the thing that we’re trying to do 
now is to restrain the Soviet Union from 
further aggression and to prove to them 
once and for all that aggression does not 
pay. But the failure of communism has 
been demonstrated vividly by the fact that 
the Soviets don’t have a single nation on 
Earth, out of 150 nations, that want to 
have the same kind of government that 
exists in the Soviet Union. But there are 
dozens of nations now shifting over to the 
American form of government, which 
shows that in the long run, we'll prevail. 

Good question. I'll try to keep my other 
answers shorter, but that’s a darned good 
question. 


Yes, sir? 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Q. Yes, sir, Mr. President. I have really 
a two-part question I would like to ask 
you this morning. First of all, I would like 
to know your position on the merger of the 
civil service retirement system with social 
security and, second of all, are you for or 
against the repeal of the Hatch Act for 
Federal employees? 

Tue Preswent. I am for the modifica- 
tion of the Hatch Act to give them more 
influence without their being subservient 
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to the elected political leaders, like my- 
self, who might interfere in their freedom 
of choice in the election campaign. I’m 
not in favor of the elimination of the civil 
service retirement system for any person; 
force them into the social security system. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 
Tue Present. Thank you, sir. 


THE ECONOMY AND ENERGY 


Q. President Carter, I would like to 
ask you, how do you propose to work out 
the problem of unemployment, taking into 
consideration inflation, which has, in other 
words, closed down many important, large 
corporations like Chrysler, and other 
places like that? 

Tue Preswent. Okay. Let me point 
out, first of all, that because of the action 
of the Congress and me, Chrysler has not 
been closed down. As a matter of fact, we 
decided in our Government to guarantee 
loans to Chrysler from the private banks 
and insurance companies, at no risk to 
the taxpayers, to let Chrysler stay a strong 
and viable company. They have about 
100,000 people that work directly for 
Chrysler and another 250,000 that sup- 
ply Chrysler with important items in mak- 
ing their automobiles. Chrysler has now 
come out with a K-car, as you know, and 
the first day that car rolled off the assem- 
bly line they had 40,000 people waiting to 
buy it. 

The American automobiles now, by the 
way, are more durable, safer, and just as 
fuel-efficient as any cars on Earth. And 
I hope that when Americans go to the 
car dealers in the future to buy automo- 
biles that if all things are equal, they'll 
remember that American workers are 
making those American cars. 


Secondly, on inflation, we were hit in 
°79 by OPEC, the oil producing nations, 
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mostly Arab nations, with an increase in 
the price of oil greater than the total in- 
crease in oil price since oil was discovered 
back in the 1800’s. We had a similar im- 
pact in 1974, when we had extremely high 
unemployment and much higher inflation 
in ’74 than we’ve had in the last 6 months 
of this year. We’ve added, since I’ve been 
in office, in spite of that shock. almost 9 
million new jobs in this country, above 
and beyond what we had the day I was in- 
augurated in January of ’77—1.3 million 
of those jobs went to black citizens, and 
another million went to Spanish-speaking 
citizens. So, we’ve had a good growth 
in employment. Also, the last few months, 
unemployment rate has been going down, 
not going up. 

The first quarter of this year, when we 
had the worst shock of the OPEC price 
increases, the inflation rate averaged 
about 18 percent. The second 3 months, 
the inflation rate averaged about 13 per- 
cent. In this last 3 months, the inflation 
rate averaged 7 percent, varying from 
zero to about 12 percent. The average 
was 7 percent. That’s still too high, and 
we’re working on it. 

But my own commitment has been to 
create jobs, not in the government but 
in the private sector of our economy. It’s 
very important to remember that we’ve 
got now 44,000 fewer full-time Federal 
Government workers than we had when 
I was inaugurated President. We’re giv- 
ing better services with a more efficient 
Government, but we have permitted peo- 
ple to be employed in the private sector. 

And we now have a youth bill before 
the Congress—it’s already passed the 
House; I think it'll pass the Senate—that 
will provide 600,000 jobs for young peo- 
ple at the junior, senior year in high school 
and above, combined with corrective edu- 
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cation in vocational technical schools in 
the high schools to let those young people 
hold jobs. 

In addition, we’ve got a revitalization 
program that’s going to be put into effect 
next year that gives tax incentives to busi- 
nesses to invest in new tools and new 
plants to keep the American workers more 
productive. This will add another million 
jobs in the next 2 years. 


And of course, with our new energy 
policy, where we’ve cut down our imports 
of oil from overseas by one-third just in the 
last 12 months, we’ve got a base now to 
provide an exciting new future for Ameri- 
cans in the production of synthetic fuels, 
in the repair or weatherization of homes to 
make them more efficient, the use of solar 
power, the building of a public transpor- 
tation system, aid to poor families that 
have to pay higher heat bills. These kinds 
of things are now on the law books and 
will give us a bright new future, using 
American energy to propel our vehicles 
more efficiently, to heat our homes more 
efficiently, and to give us a technological 
opportunity that this Nation has never 
experienced. 

The size of this is important for all of 
you to remember. What we will do in the 
next 10 years, based on our new energy 
technology, is bigger than the Marshall 
plan that rebuilt Europe after the Second 
World War, plus the total space program 
that put men on the Moon, plus the en- 
tire Interstate Highway System in this Na- 
tion. That’s how big it is. So that gives 
us a wonderful opportunity in the future 
for more jobs, an exciting, better life, more 
security because we’re not depending on 
OPEC oil, and a chance for young people 
like you to go into new kinds of careers 
without the impact of discouragement or 
danger to our Nation that we’ve experi- 
enced in the past. 
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All those things have happened. I might 
point out this. This election year is very 
important to all of you. Governor Reagan 
has taken positions just the opposite from 
what I’ve described. On his tax program, 
which is the basis for his future economic 
development—it’s called the Reagan- 
Kemp-Roth bill—this would give tremen- 
dous tax breaks to the rich and would re- 
sult in uncontrollable inflation. 


Business Week magazine, which is 
hardly a Democratic publication—it’s 
kind of a conservative business publica- 
tion—said that Governor Reagan’s pro- 
posal was completely irresponsible and 
would result in an inflationary explosion 
in this Nation that would destroy our 
economy and rob or impoverish everyone 
living on a fixed income. That’s his pro- 
posal there. On energy, his proposal is to 
repeal what we’ve done, that I just de- 
scribed to you, abolish the Department of 
Energy, and turn over the responsibility 
for the future on energy to the oil com- 
panies. His attitude on the minimum wage 
is to repeal the minimum wage. He’s been 
against the minimum wage from the very 
beginning, and his proposal is to do away 
with it. As a matter of fact, just this year, 
he said that the minimum wage has 
caused more unemployment than any- 
thing since the Great Depression. 

So, on energy, on economics, on job se- 
curity, on social security, on Medicare, on 
the control of nuclear weapons, on many 
very important issues, the decision about 
your life’s future will be made next Tues- 
day. And that’s why I’m here to ask you 
all to help me and to keep intact the 
things that I’ve described, that'll give you 
a better life. 

Thank you. 
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SALT II 


Q. Mr. President, on behalf of myself 
and the mighty W. J. Kenner Raiders, 
we welcome you to South Carolina. And 
my question is, in a recent newspaper 
article, our own Senator from South 
Carolina, a Democrat and chairman of 
the Senate budget, has come out against 
the SALT II treaty. Also, Senator Henry 
Jackson, a Democrat, has stated his op- 
position to SALT II. In face of growing 
opposition from your own party, why do 
you still support the SALT II treaty 
which would place us in a position of 
military inferiority to the Soviet Union? 

Tue Preswent. Okay. I'll be glad to 
answer that. There’s no guarantee that 
among Democrats there’ll be unanimity 
about an issue of that kind. And there’s a 
difference in perspective between a Sen- 
ator and a President. The Senate has only 
just begun to consider the strategic arms 
limitation treaty. This treaty is a con- 
tinuation of what Présidents have at- 


tempted to do ever since Harry Truman 
was in office. 


Under the limited test ban treaty, un- 
der the SALT I treaty, under the anti- 
ballistic missile treaty, under the Vladi- 
vostok agreement under President Ford, 
and now, after 7 years of negotiation un- 
der Presidents Ford, Nixon, and myself, 
we've come up with this treaty. 

This treaty has now begun to be con- 
sidered by the committees in the Senate. 
It has not yet reached the Senate floor for 
either a debate or a final vote. My belief 
is that the treaty, as negotiated, is good. 
It’s a treaty that’s balanced. It’s a treaty 
that will control nuclear weapons. It’s a 
treaty that can be confirmed by observa- 
tion from satellites and from other places. 
It’s a treaty which will lead to a lowering 
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of the arsenals of our Nation and the 
Soviet Union in the future. In my judg- 
ment, it’s a necessary step toward much 
more drastic reductions in nuclear weap- 
ons, which I think you’d find that your 
own Senator Hollings and also Senator 
Jackson would prefer. 

The thing is, a Senator can disagree 
and can express his own opinion, which is 
part of our system. But a President must 
be in the leadership for our Nation’s atti- 
tude and tone. A President has to deal 
with other nations around the world. Ev- 
ery one of our allies around the world is 
in favor of the ratification of this treaty. 

I don’t claim the treaty is perfect. But 
this treaty would require the Soviet 
Union, immediately, to dismantle 10 per- 
cent of all its nuclear launchers. It would 
restrain the Soviet Union between now 
and 1985, when the treaty expires, to re- 
duce their planned increase by at least a 
third in the number of nuclear launchers 
they will have. This treaty will also per- 
mit us to move ahead on every single plan 
that we have for improving our own stra- 
tegic forces—the Trident submarine, the 
Trident missiles, the air-launched Cruise 
missiles, the ground-launched Cruise mis- 
siles, the MX missile, located in mobile 
sites. It will permit us to move ahead on 
every single plan that we have. 

There’s no way to negotiate a treaty 
that’s perfect for a given country, because 
you’ve got to negotiate with another na- 
tion. But the balance here has been re- 
tained and, in my judgment, only with 
the ratification of SALT II can we then 
move on to additional engagements with 
the Soviet Union to have that balanced, 
reduced, controlled, and confirmable ar- 
rangement. If we don’t have this treaty, 
then the Soviets are under no restrictions 
whatsoever, either about building new 
missiles, putting more warheads per mis- 
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sile, concealing from the world, including 
us, what they are doing. This is a very im- 
portant element of the agreement. 

The Soviets have gone to enormous 
missiles, like the SS-18, because they 
didn’t have miniaturized circuits and 
didn’t have as good a propellant system as 
we do. Our missiles are basically smaller, 
more accurate. We’ve been in the fore- 
front of technological progress. We’re the 
first nation that MIRVed missiles, put 
more than one warhead on a single mis- 
sile. If the Soviets are unrestrained, they 
could put 25 or 30 warheads on a single 
missile. Under this agreement that we 
worked out, they are limited to only 10. 
If we didn’t have the treaty, they could 
immediately move toward 40, 20, 30 war- 
heads per missile. In my judgment, there 
is no doubt that this treaty is for the best 
interests of our country and the entire 
world. 


The last point is, if this treaty is with- 
drawn by the President—if Governor 
Reagan should be elected and the treaty is 


withdrawn—then there will be no debate 
on the Senate floor, there will be no de- 
bate that the American people can ob- 
serve, there will be no chance to modify 
this treaty within the Senate to make it 
more acceptable to the American position 
and perhaps to be accepted by the Soviet 
Union. There’ll be no base for control of 
nuclear weapons, and there’!] be no base 
for a further negotiation on SALT III, 
which will be the next treaty that would 
be even lower in its limit on our country 
and theirs. So, to abandon this treaty 
would be a major setback for our Nation, 
in my judgment, a major advantage for 
the Soviet Union, in my judgment, and an 
elimination of the progress toward the 
control of nuclear weapons which, in my 
judgment, is the most important single is- 
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sue facing this Nation and the world in 
the next few years. 

Governor Reagan was not for the lim- 
ited test ban treaty. Governor Reagan was 
not for the anti-ballistic missile treaty. 
Governor Reagan was not for the SALT I 
treaty, now in effect. Governor Reagan 
was not for the Vladivostok agreement 
negotiated by President Ford. And Gover- 
nor Reagan, still, is not for this treaty. 

There’s another element of nuclear 
threat that ought to be mentioned in pass- 
ing that’s very important, and that is the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons among 
nations that don’t presently have them. 
Our country has been in the forefront of 
trying to restrain the spread of nuclear 
weapons, atomic bombs, to other coun- 
tries. All Presidents have done that until 
Governor Reagan came along as a candi- 
date for President. He was asked a couple 
of times this year, “Suppose another na- 
tion like Pakistan or Iraq or Libya wanted 
to develop their own atomic weapon?” 
Governor Reagan said, “That’s none of 
our business.” He thinks that each nation 
ought to have a right, if they choose, to 
develop their own atomic weapons. And 
the threat to us from a terrorist nation 
like Libya, if they had an atomic bomb, 
would be an overwhelming terrorist 
threat. 

So, the attitude toward the control of 
nuclear weapons is something on which 
Senator Hollings, Senator Jackson, and 
others agree. Governor Reagan’s position 
is a radical departure—on the control of 
all nuclear weapons, past, present, and 
future agreements, the control of the 
spread of nuclear weapons to those that 
don’t have them. 

I think this issue is the most important 
that will be decided next Tuesday. Thank 
you. 
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VERIFICATION PROVISIONS OF SALT II 


Q. Mr. President, I’m the parent of a 
child at Drare High School. I’m a teacher 
at C. A. Johnson High School here in the 
city. I went into the military during the 
Korean war, along with my brother. I 
flew 95 combat missions in Vietnam; I 
did three tours over there. My last one 
was in target intelligence at Eighth Air 
Force on Guam, choosing targets for B— 
52s. In both wars, strange things hap- 
pened. We gave up a defensive position at 
the negotiating table and came back to 
the 38th parallel, which is indefensible, 
and apparently the North Vietnamese— 
the North Koreans rather, are simply 
waiting for an opportunity to charge 
across that line. And, as a matter of fact, 
that battle has never been resolved. We’re 
still meeting at the negotiating table there. 

In Vietnam, as a chooser of targets, all 
sorts of strange things were happening to 
us. We got a message in one day that said, 
“You cannot bomb a military target with- 
in 1 kilometer of any foreign embassy.” 
Within 24 hours, we got a new list of 
addresses of foreign embassies. And, of 
course, what the North Vietnamese did 
was they gave new embassies to their 
friends, which included military targets, 
and we still couldn’t strike those military 
targets. And we said, “Why?”, and they 
said, “Well, the United States State De- 
partment said we cannot.” 

THE PRESIDENT. What’s your question? 

Q.Okay. Just a minute. I’m trying to 
give you some background. I’m not sure 
that you understand. 


Tue Preswent. I understand. Go 
ahead. 


Q. Let me tell you another thing that 
was very, very strange. At target intelli- 
gence, we chose some targets for our B- 
52s that we felt would have stopped the 
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flow of military goods down the Ho Chi 
Minh trail within a week, by bombing 
the dikes and dams around Hanoi and the 
harbor. We were told that we could not 
do this, we could not put the people of 
Hanoi and Haiphong up to their hips in 
muddy water and stop the flow of military 
goods down the Ho Chi Minh trail, 
which was killing our people, because the 
State Department said, “What would the 
world think of us?” Okay? 

Now, this bothered me greatly at the 
time, and it still bothers me. And I look 
at some of the things that you want to do. 
For instance, you want to sign a treaty 
with the Soviet Union that cannot be veri- 
fied. They will not let our people go on 
their territory and count what they’ve got. 
You want to do it from satellites. 

Tue PresmveNT. I have signed the 
treaty. There is nothing in the treaty that 
cannot be verified by us. 

Q. Can we send people on their ter- 
ritory and actually count their weapons 
on the ground? 

Tue PresivENT. No. I can assure you 
on my word of honor as a gentleman and 
a southerner and a President that there is 
nothing in that treaty that we cannot 
verify, with our own means. 

Q. Apparently, Senator Hollings agrees 
with me that we cannot do it. We’re deal- 
ing with people 

Tue PresipenT. I don’t believe that. 

Q. whom lying, cheating, and 
stealing is their main 

Tue Preswent. I think, really, that 
we’re about to run out of time. 

Q. ——-point, is their main philosophy. 
Okay. I really haven’t got to my question 
yet, for goodness sake. 

Tue Present. I noticed that. I no- 
ticed that. Maybe after I have to leave, 
you would want to continue your explana- 
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tion, but I really would like to have a 
question, and I'll try to answer it. 


COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Q. Okay. In both conflicts, I was told 
that I was fighting to hold back world 
socialism. And now I discover that there 
is a semi-secret organization, based in 
New York, whose avowed purpose is 
world socialism and you belong to it—the 
Council on Foreign Relations. Your top 
17 advisers are members of the Council 
on Foreign Relations. Can you explain 
your relationship with the Council on For- 
eign Relations? And then I’ll sit down. 

Tue Preswent. Sure. I don’t have any 
relationship with the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 

Q. The minute you became elected you 
didn’t, because it was,..written into the 
bylaws. But before that, were you a mem- 
ber of the Council on Foreign Relations? 

Tue Present. I don’t believe I’ve 
ever been a member of it. No, I don’t 


think I have ever been a member of any 
such organization as the Council on For- 
eign Relations. 


Q. I’m surprised. All right. I stand cor- 
rected. 


THe Present. Thank you. Let me 
point out that the Vietnam war was over 
when I became President. There were 
some restraints placed on American fight- 
ing men during the Vietnam war and dur- 
ing the Korean war that were very dis- 
turbing to many Americans. Those re- 
straints were imposed by President Ford, 
President Nixon, also by President John- 
son, President Kennedy, and President 
Eisenhower, and Truman before him, in 
the Korean war. 


Sometimes a President has to place re- 
straints on the activities of our country. I 
have available at my fingertips, literally, 
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the most awesome destructive force on 
Earth. I described the other night in the 
debate what a l-megaton warhead was, 
and we've got the equivalent of several 
thousand megaton warheads. And a Pres- 
ident has to exercise moderation and re- 
straint. A President has to assess the con- 
sequences of actions. A President has to 
retain the confidence of one’s own peo- 
ple. A President has to understand what 
the exchange of a few megaton warheads 
would do in this country. It would result 
in 100 million Americans being killed. 
And it’s all right for us to say we are the 
strongest nation in the world, let us push 
around everybody else, but that’s not 
what a President can do. You’ve got to 
have sound judgment and an even tem- 
perament and a careful consideration in 
the White House. 


This will have to be the last question. 


AID FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. 

Tue Presipent. Good morning. 

Q. My name is Walter Smith. I’m from 
Columbia. My daughter’s in the public 
schools here in Columbia, South Carolina. 

I'd like to ask you one question. Can 
you help, nationally, deaf people, black 
and white relationships, handicapped, the 
education of these people, equality in 
education for these people, for minori- 
ties—trades, work, and technological im- 
provements? Most of the government 
agencies are not helping handicapped 
people. We’re on very low levels. We are 
very far behind educationally. I would 
like to ask you to help us better our future, 
so that our people can look to you and 
possibly vote for you. 

Tue Preswent. One of the most 
gratifying things for me as President has 
been the ability to implement the special 
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sections in the laws relating to disabled or 
handicapped people. We’ve had a special 
emphasis on special education and also a 
new commitment to the prevention of 
handicaps early in a child’s life, so that 
they won’t follow them through their years 
as an adult. We’ve increased, for instance, 
the Federal allocation of funds for public 
education by 73 percent since I’ve been 
in the White House and, at the same time, 
we have committed ourselves not to let 
the Federal Government interfere in the 
operation of or the management of the 
school systems themselves. That should be 
left at the local level and the State level, 
and that’s part of my philosophy as a 
southerner and as a former school board 
member in Sumter County, Georgia. 

I might say that we still have a long 
way to go, because many handicapped 
people in this Nation don’t know about 
the new changes and the new financing 
programs that have been put through the 
Congress since I’ve been in office to g’ve 
young people and older senior citizens a 


chance—who are handicapped - -to learn 
a trade and to have a better chance in 
life. 


I have put into office, as the Admin- 
istrator of the Veterans Administration, a 
young man who happens to be from 
Georgia, Max Cleland, who was an officer 
in the Vietnam war. He’s a triple ampu- 
tee, having lost both his legs and one arm 
in the Vietnam war. But he has a special 
knowledge of how handicapped people 
suffer but also a special knowledge of how 
they can overcome those handicaps and 
live an almost normal, fully productive 
life. This is a major commitment of mine. 

I think your question is very well- 
placed, and I think that it would be good 
for this audience to learn this morning 
one symbol, so that you can talk to a hand- 
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icapped or a deaf person in the future, 
and that’s the symbol like this [indicating]. 
How about everybody trying it? It means, 
“T love you.” So whenever you meet some- 
one who can’t hear and who might be 
mute and who can’t speak, if you’ll go 
like this [indicating], it means “I love 


” 


you. 

And I'd like to tell the audience from 
the bottom of my heart, as your President, 
as your next-door neighbor, and as one 
who’s enjoyed being with you this morn- 
ing, I love you all. Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:10 a.m. in 
the Township Auditorium. 


Columbia, South Carolina 


Remarks at a Meeting With State and Local 
Democratic Leaders. October 31, 1980 


Mr. Mayor, my good friend Governor 
Riley, Fritz Hollings, the fine Members 
of the Congress, Butler and Ken, Men- 
del—it means a lot to me to be here with 
you—Bob McNair, my old friend, who 
was one of the leading Governors along 
with Fritz Hollings, that set a standard 
for me to try to follow when I became 
Governor. 

I’m very glad to be in South Carolina. 
I just have been concerned, as I told the 
students, that this Saturday, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia are going to be playing 
against each other and—{laughter|_I'd 
like to remind you that no matter how it 
comes out, I need your support on Tues- 
day—Okay?—{laughter|—because when 
the Heismann Trophy comes to Colum- 
bia, to your Gamecocks, don’t forget that 
your Heismann Trophy winner come 
from Duluth, Georgia. [Laughter] 

We've got a lot in common. When Ann 
Williams was singing, I remembered my 
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years when I was 9, 10, 11, 12 years old, 
I always came every summer to spend a 
week or two down by Abbeyville, Green- 
wood, Ninety-Six with my grandmother’s 
people, the Pratts. There was a little rail- 
road stop there, and it was named Pratt. 
And when anybody asked me where I 
went to South Carolina, I just said, “We 
went to Pratt, South Carolina.” 
[Laughter] There was only one family 
that lived there, but—{laughter|—it’s 
about the same size as Archery, Georgia, 
where I grew up. 

I thought a lot about what to talk about 
this morning, because I want to be brief. 
I’m not going to make a political speech 
as such. But I tried to think back in my 
own lifetime about things that might be 
interesting or important to you. I did 
grow up during the Depression years on 
the farm, and I saw how my own life was 
transformed by a Federal Government 
that I felt cared about us. We didn’t 
have running water. We didn’t have elec- 
tricity. 

I grew up like many of you. The bell 
rang on our farm at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing sun time. And we caught the mules 
in the barn lot, and we were in the field 
waiting till it got bright enough to see how 
to plow and not plow up the cotton and 
corn and peanuts before the Sun ever 
rose. And we got home after sundown, 
and then had to pump water and feed the 
livestock before we went to bed that night 
quite early. We had a battery radio—that 
was it—to keep track of the outside world. 
And then the REA program came along, 
and later the minimum wage for the 
workers in the factories to do away with 
the sweatshops, and then social security. 
And people in the South began to have a 
better life. 
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My daddy got involved in politics, be- 
cause he was on the Sumter Electorate 
Membership Board. He was the first 
board member. I think it was in 1937, 
when I was 13 years old. And it kind of 
opened up a better life for us. And then 
I was like a lot of you, my family came 
to this country in the early 1600’s, 1630's, 
and went from Virginia to the Carolinas, 
North Carolina, then down to Georgia be- 
fore the Revolution. 

All of us have been farmers—not a 
single one from me back to that first set- 
tler that didn’t farm. My daddy didn’t 
finish high school. Neither did his father 
nor any of our ancestors. I was the first 
boy that ever finished high school. And 
my daddy was in the military in the First 
World War, first lieutenant, and his am- 
bition for me from the time I was 5 years 
old was to go to the Naval Academy, and 
I did. But the military, West Point and 
Annapolis, to us was the ultimate in what 
a southern young man could achieve. And 
to get a college education was something 
that was a dream that very few people 
realized. 

When I came home from the Navy 
after 11 years, I was still filled with my 
southern heritage and my southern com- 
mitments. We were approaching a time 
of testing of this Nation and this South- 
land, more severe than anything since the 
War Between the States, because at that 
time, black people couldn’t vote. And a 
lot of people didn’t see the devastation 
that was being wreaked on white and 
black by racial discrimination in an ab- 
sence of equality of opportunity. I served 
on a local school board, went on there in 
1954 and went off in 1962. It was worse 
than being President. [Laughter] Tough 
years. 
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A lot of you remember it, because the 
Governors and the State legislators and 
others right then didn’t want to touch 
school integration. And the school board 
members had to do it. And when it was 
HEW saying, “Do it,” a lot of southern 
white people didn’t do it. But when the 
Federal courts and the Constitution of the 
United States was put before us, as is the 
case with the southern character, we re- 
vered our Constitution, and we complied 
with the law that transformed our life for 
the better. And it opened up a new era for 
the Southland. 

My service there on the local govern- 
ment taught me a lot about what needed 
to be done, and I ran for the State sen- 
ate, because I wanted to continue some 
progress in Georgia to have a better school 
system. You all had a better one than we 
did when I was elected to the State sen- 
ate. And when I got to the State senate, 
I only wanted one assignment. And that 
was to be put on the,education commit- 
tee, because I saw that as the biggest chal- 
lenge for the South, to give our young 
people’s minds a chance to grow and to 
develop and to give our children a better 
chance in life than we had had, even, and 
to see the grandchildren come along even 
better. And I served on the education 
committee; I was the secretary of it, and 
I was chairman of the university com- 
mittee in the Georgia senate, served two 
terms, then ran for Governor. 

I was defeated in 1966. I was a new- 
comer to statewide politics; nobody knew 
who I was. I came close, but I was de- 
feated. I learned a lot out of that defeat. 
I went around the State of Georgia for 4 
years. I shook hands with 600,000 people. 
My wife went one direction, I went an- 
other. I learned a lot about politics. And 
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I learned to tie my own political future 
with a direct contact between me and an 
individual voter. And I went to the voters 
who quite often felt that they didn’t have 
a chance to let their voices be heard. And 
then I became Governor and served along 
with John West and other great south- 
erners and people from all over the coun- 
try, and got—to know about this Nation. 
And then, of course, I was elected 
President. 

But I’ve had a chance as a school board 
member, as a State senator, as a Gover- 
nor, as your neighbor, as a President to 
see the necessity for a partnership, not just 
between the Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments but among organizations that 
represent people outside of government, 
and among those individual human beings 
in this Nation who ought to be part of and 
who are part of the history, the present, 
and the future development of our 
country. 

I’ve won some political victories that 
people didn’t think I could win. I was not 
predicted to win in 1976, as you know. 
South Carolina gave me a great victory 
here, and it was crucial in the very close 
election between myself and an incum- 
bent President, Gerald Ford, who had re- 
paired the damage that Richard Nixon 
and Watergate had done. A lot of people 
felt obligated to him because he had done 
a good job. And it was a difficult thing, 
but I think the overriding feeling in that 
°76 election was the choice between what 
the Democratic Party stands for and what 
the Republican Party stands for. It doesn’t 
change much. 

You can go back during those years that 
I described to you earlier. The Repub- 
licans were against social security. The Re- 
publicans said that REA was a socialist 
plot to inject the Federal Government into 
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the private enterprise system of this coun- 
try. When the Democrats put forward a 
25-cent minimum wage, Republicans were 
against it. They said that a grown man 
and a grown woman trying to feed chil- 
dren and pay rent, buy food, wasn’t worth 
25 cents an hour. I got out of high school 
in 41. My first job was working for the 
government, measuring land 10 hours a 
day, 40 cents an hour. I had to furnish my 
own car and pay the expenses. But that 
was a lot of money for me, $28 a week, I 
got. That was the minimum wage then. 
Republicans were against the 40-cent 
minimum wage. It hasn’t changed much. 
Medicare, a program that provided older 
people with a modicum, at least, of health 
care: Democrats put it forward; Repub- 
licans were against it. 

The South is looked upon as a con- 
servative region of the Nation, and I don’t 
disparage the word “conservative,” be- 
cause conservative in a way means to 
conserve precious things. But the con- 
notation of conservative to mean the 
preservation of power and the deprivation 
of equality of opportunity is something 
that I turn against. 

The South’s been always interested in a 
strong defense—always. Whenever our 
Nation’s been tested in war, the battle- 
ground casualty figures and those lost in 
prison camps have always shown that the 
South came forward, quick, patriotically, 
and first. But at the same time we know 
the value of peace. No part of the Nation 
has suffered so much from the ravages of 
war as Georgia and South Carolina. But 
we know that the preservation of peace is 
dependent on strength—not only strength 
militarily but strength of character, unity, 
confidence, respect for one another. And 
I got elected President because the Nation 
was ready to change. 
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The last President from the Deep South 
was James Polk, who was elected in 1844, 
and between 1844 and 1976, there was not 
a chance for anyone from the Deep South 
to be elected President. But the country’s 
changed, and I think there’s now a real- 
ization that we’re one nation and that 
some of the things that have stirred in the 
South—progress, technology, better edu- 
cation, more equality, harmony, friend- 
ship among people who are different— 
has been an inspiration to the rest of the 
country. 

Well, next Tuesday the Nation will 
make a decision about who will lead our 
country the next 4 years, yes, between two 
men, between two parties, but also be- 
tween two futures. And I hope that this 
next few days you’ll think back on our 
past, blacks and whites, what we’ve done 
together, what the Democratic Party’s 
meant to us. Our country’s at peace. It’s 
been 50 years since a President could 
stand before any audience and say, “We 
haven’t had a war since I’ve been in the 
White House.” And I hope we can go 4 
more years, through strength, keep our 
Nation at peace. 

So, to conclude my rambling remarks, 
I’d like to say this: I’ve come here as a 
friend and as a neighbor, kin to some of 
you, to ask you for your help, because the 
election is going to be very close. And I 
believe that the issues at stake are im- 
portant to you, important to your family, 
to those you love, and to those who look 
to you for leadership. You’ve been invited 
here to the Governor’s Mansion because 
you are leaders. And there’s no one in this 
group that can’t reach 500 or a thousand 
people, maybe even 10,000 people through 
the radio and so forth between now and 
November the 4th, next Tuesday. 


And I’d like to ask you as a special 
favor, as a neighbor, as a southerner, as 
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an incumbent President, as a Democrat, 
as a friend, to go a second mile for me this 
last few days. It’s important that I and 
the Democratic candidates who are run- 
ning with me on the same ticket in South 
Carolina be elected. We'll try to continue 
the heritage that’s made us a great part 
of the world. We'll try to bind ourselves 
closer together in the spirit of common 
belief in liberty, in freedom, in human 
rights, in respect for one another, in the 
characteristics of which I’m very proud 
as an American. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:20 a.m. on 
the lawn of the Governor’s Mansion. 


Medicare and Social Security 
Statement by the President. October 31, 1980 


None of the great achievements of our 
past 50 years is more important to the 
people of this country than social security 
and Medicare. They provide earned bene- 
fits to millions of retired people and dis- 
abled Americans, and they protect all of 
us from living in fear of a future of 
poverty, dependence, and despair. These 
great initiatives are the pride of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Their history illustrates the 
basic differences between Democrats and 
Republicans in American public life. 

We Democrats believe in a strong social 
security system. We fought for it and we 
enacted it over Republican opposition. We 
Democrats believe in affordable health 
care for all Americans, Under Harry Tru- 
man and Jack Kennedy and Lyndon 
Johnson, we fought for Medicare over Re- 
publican opposition. And we are fighting 
Republican opposition today to enact an 
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affordable national health plan that will 
improve Medicare for the elderly, extend 
protection against catastrophic medical 
expenses to all of us, improve health cov- 
erage for the poor, and provide special 
benefits to expectant mothers and children 
in the first years of life. That is the Demo- 
cratic agenda and the agenda for the 
next 4 years of the Carter administration. 

Where do the Republicans stand in this 
election? Governor Reagan’s first major 
experience in public life was to engage in 
an active, hard-fought campaign against 
Medicare. If he had his way, our seniors 
would have little protection against health 
costs today. Last Tuesday night in the 
debate, he tried to tell us he just supported 
an alternate approach, but the record 
speaks for itself. That so-called alternate 
approach, the Kerr bill, was simply a wel- 
fare bill which would have helped only 
those who had already spent their life sav- 
ings, sold off their assets, and sacrificed 
their economic security to pay their medi- 
cal bills. 


The truth is that Governor Reagan 
worked to convince the American people 
that Medicare, which protects all of us 
against medical expenses when we retire 
or are disabled, was socialism. He made 
that charge in a phonograph record which 
was the main organizing tool of the 


American Medical Association’s anti- 
Medicare campaign. He also charged 
that Medicare would lead to the Govern- 
ment’s telling people where to live and 
where to work and that if Medicare 
passed, “you and I are going to spend 
our sunset years telling our children and 
our children’s children what it once was 
like in America when men were free.” 
The truth is, it took Democratic Presi- 
dents and Democratic Congresses to pass 
Medicare over the opposition of Ronald 
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Reagan and the Republican Party, just 
as it will take a Democratic President and 
a Democratic Congress to enact a national 
health plan over that same opposition. 

Nor is Governor Reagan’s opposition 
to Medicare and Medicaid a matter of 
ancient history. He wrote in his syndicated 
newspaper column for April 5, 1979, that 
“those who claimed during the debates 
over Medicare-Medicaid in the 1960's 
that these programs would be the first foot 
in the door to massive Government inter- 
ference in health care have been proved 
totally correct.” 

Tuesday night we saw the same Ronald 
Reagan who posed as a friend of Medi- 
care assume the role of lifelong defender 
of the social security system. He actually 
told us he had never advocated making 
the social security system voluntary. 
Everyone knows that if we let wealthy 
people who can afford elaborate private 
pensions leave the social security system, 
the cost to those Americans who would be 
left would rise to prohibitive levels. But 
before Ronald Reagan began to aspire to 
higher office, that is exactly what he pro- 
posed. Because of his denial, it is impor- 
tant to set the record straight. 

For example, in October of 1964 in a 
local speech, he said this: “Can’t we in- 
troduce voluntary features that would 
benefit a citizen to do better on his own, 
to be excused upon presentation of evi- 
dence that he had made provisions in 
nonearning years?” And this was not a 
single flight of fancy; it was a consistent 
Reagan theme for several years. 

Governor Reagan has a right to change 
his mind. He does not have a right to re- 
write history on subjects as important as 
social security and Medicare. Last Tues- 
day night he showed not just a desire to 
revise the past but also a fundamental 
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failure to understand the value of the so- 
cial security system as it exists today. 

Mr. Reagan told the Nation: “The 
problem for young people today is that 
they are paying into social security far 
more than they can ever expect to get 
out.” If those of us who listened to Gov- 
ernor Reagan believed him, then it could 
do great damage to public confidence in 
the social security system. But Governor 
Reagan was flat wrong. The average 
young worker with dependents will re- 
ceive benefits 3/2 times the amount of his 
payments and 134 the amount paid by 
himself and his employer together. 

Contrary to Governor Reagan’s misin- 
formed opinion, social security is and will 
remain a sound investment. It protects al- 
most all of us from disability and provides 
a hedge against dependency as we grow 
older. I want to see that it stays that way. 
I think it is important when the same 
Governor Reagan who did favor a volun- 
tary social security system years ago, just 
as he did fight against the enactment of 
Medicare, believes, mistakenly, that so- 
cial security is a poor investment for the 
young people of our country. 

The positions of Mr. Reagan’s past are 
important not because we seek to debate 
history but because their echoes are heard 
in the positions he and his advisers are 
taking today. 

I listened carefully to Mr. Reagan’s 
comments Tuesday night, and this is what 
he said about the future of social security. 
“What is needed,” he said, “is a study I 
have proposed by a task force of experts 
to look into this entire problem as to how 
it can be reformed and made actuarially 
sound, but with the premise that no one 
presently dependent on social security is 
going to have the rug pulled out from 
under them and not get their check.” 
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What will emerge from this study di- 
rected by “experts” who will see that no 
one “presently” in social security loses 
benefits? Does Governor Reagan propose 
to reduce benefits for those Americans 
now paying into the social security system 
not yet dependent on its benefits? Does 
he intend to reduce the cost-of-living 
allowance for retirees, as his advisers 
suggested last Friday in the Wall Street 
Journal? Does he intend to let affluent 
Americans who can afford large private 
pensions “opt out” of the system, leaving 
far higher tax burdens on those who re- 
main? What does he have in mind? I find 
little to comfort the American people in 
the record of Mr. Reagan, the record of 
the Republican Party, or the reports from 
behind the closed doors of his advisers. 

Mr. Reagan has a habit of saying that 
we are distorting his position. But it was 
Governor Reagan who built a record of 
opposition to Medicare and a national 
health plan; it was Governor Reagan who 
once proposed a voluntary social security 
system; and it was Governor Reagan who 
carefully hedged his answers last Tuesday 
and told us then that social security is a 
poor investment for young Americans. 

My own position is clear. I oppose taxa- 
tion of social security benefits. I support 
the indexing of benefits to keep pace with 
inflation. I oppose cutting back basic so- 
cial security and disability provisions on 
which most Americans rely. As I have in 
the past, I will insist on the financial in- 
tegrity of the system. The social security 
reforms enacted 2 years ago have funda- 
mentally assured the integrity of the sys- 
tem through the first quarter of the 21st 
century. If adjustments are needed, we 
will see that they are fair. And I will seek 
to assure, as with the 8-percent social se- 
curity tax credit I proposed in the eco- 
nomic renewal that 
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security taxes are relieved in ways which 
are consistent with the health and integrity 
of the system as a whole. 

Social security and Medicare have im- 
measurably improved the lives of senior 
citizens in this country. Governor Reagan 
can remember, as I can, when older Amer- 
icans lived in constant fear of financial 
disaster, when men and women who had 
worked hard all their lives had to face a 
retirement without dignity. I am proud to 
stand for social security and for decent 
health care, and I propose to continue the 
great fight for social justice in our country. 

Let’s win this election and get on with 
our work of building a secure future for 
our Nation. 


NOTE: The statement was released in Columbia, 
S.C. 


Lakeland, Florida 


Remarks at a Rally With Area Residents. 
October 31, 1980 


First of all let me express my thanks 
to Senator Lawton Chiles, to Governor 
Bob Graham, Ambassador Askew, Con- 
gressman Allen, Mayor Oldham, and all 
the mayors who’ve come here from the 
surrounding territories. And from the 
bottom of my heart let me thank my 
neighbors, the Floridians, who gave me 
an overwhelming victory in °76 twice, 
early this spring, and who are going to 
give me a big victory on November the 
4th over Ronald Reagan. 

As you know, in the last 4 years I’ve 
been to a lot of places, and I’ve seen a 
lot of people. But I just want to say how 
great it is for me to be back down here in 
the South, at home, where I belong and 
where I’ll be in 1985. 
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I grew up on a farm in south Georgia 
not far from the Florida line, and I’ve 
never forgotten those early values that 
were important to me—hard work, self 
sacrifice, trust in our families, closeness 
with our neighbors, and trust in our God. 
And I pray that we in the South and the 
people of this Nation will never get away 
from those ideals and commitments 
which, although other things change, 
those ideals and commitments never 
change. 

Most of you have the same background, 
the same kind of families, the same kind 
of upbringing that I have had in my own 
life. You share with me the values and 
my love of this country. It was you who 
put me on the road to the highest honor 
that any American can have, to serve as 
your President. It was you, the people of 
Florida, who launched my campaign in 
1975 and 1976, who kept me on the road 
early this year, in the spring, when I had 
a tough opposition. It’s you who stood 
with me all the time in the past. You’ve 
got a great political tradition of support- 
ing Jimmy Carter. We are people of tra- 
ditions. Let’s don’t change it. Okay? 
[Applause] 

I want to be frank and honest with you. 
I’ve come back to my part of this country 
to ask you to join with me once again in 
a great and a noble campaign. It’s a cam- 
paign for peace. It’s a campaign for jobs. 
It’s a campaign for a secure and prosper- 
ous and progressive and united future for 
the country that we love. Without your 
help I cannot win. If the election were 
held today, the issue would be very much 
in doubt. It’s a close election. 

Throughout the Nation—and as you 
know it’s a close election in Florida itself— 
we must not allow a defeat for the Demo- 
cratic Party, its candidates, and for all we 
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stand for. There’s too much at stake. This 
is not just a matter of personality between 
myself and Governor Reagan. It’s not just 
an issue of whether or not a Democrat sits 
in the Oval Office. The question is, are 
we going to finish the work we’ve begun 
on energy security, on revitalizing our 
economy, on an effective, steady, carefully 
planned rebuilding of our Nation’s mili- 
tary forces, on peace for our country, on 
peace for the Middle East, and on control 
of the most powerful weapon that ever has 
been known or envisioned in the history 
of mankind? 

I have confidence in the American peo- 
ple, and I have confidence in their judg- 
ment. I have confidence in you. When it 
comes down to a time of decision, when 
you go into the voting booth next Tues- 
day, Americans will choose wisely. They 
will choose continuity. They'll choose to 
get on with the job that we’ve set for our- 
selves. 

Many questions have been raised in this 
campaign. The hardest questions of all is 
the one American people must ask your- 
selves: Who should serve in the Oval Of- 
fice? Who should hold power over peace 
and war? Who should hold the power to 
lead our Nation into the future? If you’ve 
been listening to the Republican candidate 
in recent weeks, then you know he’s trying 
to wrap himself in the mantle of great 
Democratic Presidents. It happens every 
election year. Let me read you what 
Franklin D. Roosevelt said back in 1944 
about how Republicans changed their 
tune in the few weeks before an election. 
This is Roosevelt’s words: “The whole 
purpose of Republican oratory these cays 
seems to be to switch labels. Now imitation 
may be the sincerest form of flattery, but 
I’m afraid that in this case, it’s the most 
obvious common or garden variety of 
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fraud.” And now the Republicans have 
the nerve to come back and quote Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt himself. 

John Kennedy said in 1960 about the 
Republicans: “They’re even beginning to 
say a few kind words about Franklin 
Roosevelt. Twenty years from now, they 
might even speak a good word for Harry 
Truman. But Harry Truman will never 
say a good word about Republicans.” You 
can depend on that. And I make this pre- 
diction about the future myself. I predict 
that 20 years from now, Republican can- 
didates for President will be saying nice 
things about Jimmy Carter’s second term. 

The Republican candidate, Governor 
Reagan, said this year, 1980, “Fascism 
was really the basis of the New Deal.” Do 
you think that Franklin Roosevelt, the 
father of the New Deal, who brought us 
the minimum wage, who brought us social 
security, who brought us the REA, who 
brought us the first steps to a good medi- 
cal care for our people would have wanted 
to be quoted by that candidate? 

The Republican candidate, in 1980, this 
year, said, and I quote, “I’m opposed to 
national health insurance. There is no 
health crisis in America.” Do you think 
that Harry Truman, who first proposed 
national health insurance, would be root- 
ing for that candidate today? The Repub- 
lican candidate, this year, said that we 
could threaten a nuclear arms race. Do 
you imagine that John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, who negotiated the nuclear test ban 
treaty, would have agreed with that? Of 
course not. Of course not. History doesn’t 
change. There’s a thrust of history that 
separates the Democratic Party and 
Democratic Presidents from those of the 
Republicans. 


Many of you grew up like I did in the 
South. You saw your lives changed by 
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Democratic administrations. They faced 
difficult issues. They made tough decisions. 
And almost always the Republicans were 
there in opposition to the Democrats giv- 
ing the working people of this Nation, the 
elderly people of this Nation, a good life. 
Republicans were against the minimum 
wage when it was 25 cents an hour. Re- 
publicans were against social security. 
They called it socialism or even commu- 
nism. Republicans were against the rural 
electrification program. They said that 
the power companies themselves ought not 
to have any competition from those TVA 
dams that gave our farmers a better life. 
The Republicans have always been against 
those programs that give people of this 
country a better life. 

Let me say this too: Guess what Gover- 
nor Reagan said about social security this 
week? For years he had a habit of suggest- 
ing that social security ought to be volun- 
tary. But as the election time approached, 
he began to change his tune, but not very 
much, This week, in the debate, he said 
that social security is a bad investment. 
That is absolutely untrue. As a matter of 
fact, a typical married worker with de- 
pendents, starting out paying even the age 
of 22, will get back 3 times more than 
he’s paid into social security. And all those 
years, when that young person is getting 
toward retirement age, he has the protec- 
tion, if he becomes disabled—or if a hus- 
band dies, as you know the wife and the 
children until they’re 18 years old are cov- 
ered by social security. But Governor Rea- 
gan has a commitment to change that pro- 
gram established by Democrats which 
means so much to the people of this 
country. 


For years, Governor Reagan opposed 
Medicare. He started in politics as a trav- 
eling salesman for the anti-Medicare 
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lobby. All across this country he said that 
Medicare was socialism. That should not 
be too surprising. After all this is the same 
person who said the New Deal was based 
on fascism. It is the same person who said, 
just this year, that the minimum wage 
was the primary cause of unemployment. 
And this is also the same person who said 
that trees are the number-one cause of 
pollution. [Laughter] 

Let me say a few words about the 
Presidency. Last night I was in Missouri 
before I went to Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. We had a rally like this in St. Louis, 
and the memory of everyone in that audi- 
ence was about Harry Truman. Harry 
Truman understood what the Presidency 
is. So did Franklin Roosevelt. So did 
Lyndon Johnson, and so did John Ken- 
nedy. There is a continuity in serving in 
the White House, almost always shared 
among Democrats, often by Republicans 
as well. We must have a strong nation, 
and as long as I’m President we will have 
a strong military force, because Demo- 
crats have known, and especially those of 
us from the South, that only through 
strength can we keep our Nation at peace. 

In 7 of the last 8 years before I became 
President, when Republicans were in the 
White House, we had a decrease in real 
funds allotted in the Federal budget for 
our Nation’s defense. Since I’ve been in 
office, we’ve had a steady, orderly, and 
effective increase above and beyond in- 
flation every single year. When I came 
into office there was no long-range cruise 
missile program. Now we have one. There 
was no new battle tank or modern, ar- 
mored personnel carrier. Now they're in 
production. There was no answer to the 
potential vulnerability of our ICBM’s 
and silos to protect our Nation from stra- 
tegic attack. Now there is an answer, the 
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mobile MX missiles. Our purchases of 
Army equipment, jet fighters and air- 
craft, had dropped by two-thirds in the 
8 years before I became President. Since 
then we’ve increased them by 50 percent. 


I’m not trying to point out these 
changes since I’ve been in office in a deep- 
er commitment for our national defense 
to frighten anyone. The point is that the 
only way to keep our Nation at peace is 
to keep our Nation militarily strong, to 
let the American people know it, to let 
our allies know it, and to let any poten- 
tial adversary know that if they attack 
the United States of America, they will be 
committing national suicide. 

I can stand here before you today, the 
first President in 50 years who can, and 
say that since I’ve been in the Oval Of- 
fice, this Nation that we love has not been 
at war. We have been at peace. Every 
American wants peace. I’m sure my op- 
ponent wants peace. But you must care- 
fully consider the consequences of his 
habit of calling for the use of armed 
forces. In 1975 he called for sending U.S. 
military forces to Ecuador and to An- 
gola. In 1976 it was Rhodesia and Cy- 
prus. This year, so far, Governor Reagan 
has advocated sending military forces of 
our country to Cuba, to Pakistan, and to 
the Middle East. It’s important for you 
and me to make sure Tuesday that we 
don’t have to find out in 1981 where he 
wants to send American military forces 
next year. 

Another very important subject, more 
important than social security, more im- 
portant than the minimum wage, more 
important than medicare, more impor- 
tant than any other issue that’s before us 
this year, and that is how to limit atomic 
weapons, nuclear arms. 

Every President since World War II, 
Democrats and Republicans, has sought 
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agreements with the Soviet Union, bal- 
anced controls, confirmed agreement to 
limit nuclear weapons with a commitment 
to lower the level of nuclear arms in both 
countries in the future. The test ban 
treaty, under President Kennedy, the anti- 
ballistic missile or ABM treaty, under 
President Nixon, the Vladivostok agree- 
ment, under President Ford, the nuclear 
arms limitation agreement that I signed 
earlier in my administration, last year, 
negotiated 7 years by three Presidents, 
Governor Ronald Reagan has never sup- 
ported a single one of these agreements to 
limit nuclear weapons. Instead, he pro- 
poses to tear up the existing agreement 
and threaten a massive, new nuclear arms 
race. 


Also he says—and this is almost equally 
disturbing—-that when other countries, 
like Iraq or Libya, try to develop and to 
build their own nuclear weapon, it’s none 
of our business. During the debate this 
week, Governor Reagan flatly denied that 
he had ever said that, yet the New York 


Times, the Washington Post, the Wash- 
ing Star, and other news media around 
this country quoted him when he said it— 
not once, but more than once. Here’s what 
the New York Times said February Ist, 
1980: “Ronald Reagan indicated today 
that he believes the United States should 
not stand in the way of countries develop- 
ing their own nuclear weapons.” Gover- 
nor Reagan said, and I quote him, “ ‘I just 
don’t think it’s any of our business.’ ” 

It’ll be too late to ask Governor Reagan 
what he meant by that statement after he 
gets in the Oval Office, if he should be 
elected. Now is the time for every Ameri- 
can to stop and think about the conse- 
quences of casting aside nuclear arms 
limitation agreements and opening up the 
way for terrorist countries to have atomic 
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weapons. The spread of nuclear weapons 
to all nations, and especially to those who 
harbor terrorists or even engage in terror- 
ism themselves, is our business. And with 
your help and support, we will keep the 
commitment of this Nation, which has 
been the commitment of all Presidents, 
Democratic and Republican, to control 
those nuclear weapons and to avoid the 
threat of nuclear destruction which might 
come if a deviation from that policy 
should occur. 

And finally let me say this: The Presi- 
dent of the United States is not just the 
servant of the present, but he’s also in 
many ways the guardian of the future. 
His actions echo down through the years 
in the judges he appoints, in the regula- 
tory board members he chooses, the 
agenda he sets for this Nation. When he 
sits as a head of state with other leaders 
from around the world, he must always 
be aware that his every word is weighed 
and measured because his voice is the 
voice of America. He must be sensitive to 
other nations’ concerns, but he must be 
adamant in the protection of American 
interests. 

As Commander in Chief the President 
has within his power the unleashing of 
the most awesome destructive military 
force the world has ever seen. If he’s 
skillful and wise, if he’s understanding 
and tolerant, if he’s moderate in his ac- 
tions and committed to carrying out the 
desires of the American people, he’ll never 
have to order that unleashing of great 
destructive power. 

I know that you believe that we have 
a major task before us, and I know that 
you believe that the President of this 
country has a major responsibility on his 
shoulders. I’d like to point out in closing 
that November the 4th you'll have to 
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make a judgment about what this Nation 
will be. A President represents himself, 
yes. A President represents his party, the 
Democratic Party, the mainstream of it. 
A President has to make judgments, when 
times of trouble or crisis or armed conflict 
arise in the world, about the level of our 
Nation’s interest and what our Nation’s 
involvement ought to be. A President can 
have advisers to come into the Oval Office 
and to sit with him and to consider what 
ought to be done. But my experience with 
advisers is that when the issue is very 
close, when the decision is very great and 
profound, the President must make that 
judgment alone. He must share with the 
American people the commitment of his 
life, the experience that he has, his knowl- 
edge of our country. 

You will make a decision on November 
the 4th in a similar way. You’ll be alone, 
and you’ll decide between now and then 
how deeply your feelings will persist as 
you cast your votes. I presume that you'll 
be here and will be helping me as you go 
to the polls and vote, but I want to ask 
you to do this: Think about the future 
during these next few days. Think about 
your family members. Think about the 
people that you love and those who love 
you. Think about the severity of the con- 
sequences of the election day: peace, war, 
employment, civil rights, minimum wage, 
social security, protection of consumers, 
an energy policy, the stature of our Na- 
tion, moderation, progress. These are the 
kinds of issues that are important to every 
person who listens to my voice. And I 
ask you to go to the polls on November 
the 4th and between now and then to 
make a sacrificial effort to get all those 
over whom you have influence or listen 
to you to join with us in a noble crusade 
to make the greatest nation on Earth even 
greater in the future. 
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Thank you very much. I love you. God 
bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:59 a.m. at 
the Lakeland Civic Center. 


Lakeland, Florida 


Remarks to Reporters Concerning Medicare 
and Social Security. October 31, 1980 


We have what I consider to be a very 
important matter to discuss with the 
American people through the press. 

One of the most striking aspects of the 
debate this week between Governor Rea- 
gan and me was his attempt to misrepre- 
sent his long-held views and his record on 
a number of important issues. Two of 
those areas are social security and Medi- 
care. As everyone in this Nation knows, 
social security and Medicare are among 
the greatest advances for simple humanity 
and decency in our country’s history. 
They’re also the pride of the Democratic 
Party. 

In the debate Governor Reagan flatly 
denied that he had ever advocated mak- 
ing participation in the social security sys- 
tem voluntary. But, in fact, he did advo- 
cate exactly that on a number of occa- 
sions. This has been amply documented. 

In addition, Mr. Reagan stated that 
young people today are paying in far 
more than they can ever expect to get out 
of social security. This is categorically un- 
true. The facts are that a typical young 
mother or father entering the system to- 
day will ultimately receive 34/2 times what 
he or she puts in, and that is taking infla- 
tion into account. But social security pro- 
vides not only retirement benefits but dis- 
ability insurance and survivor’s benefits 
for widows and for children as well. 
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On Medicare, Mr. Reagan said in the 
debate that he never opposed the prin- 
ciples of Medicare. The facts are that he 
did indeed oppose Medicare, both in 
principle and in application. As a travel- 
ing salesman for the American Medical 
Association’s campaign against Medicare, 
he sowed the fear that Medicare would 
mean socialism and that it would lead to 
the destruction of our freedoms. This is 
an album that was put out as a result of 
Mr. Reagan’s campaign against Medi- 
care, a professionally prepared effort on 
his part to kill Medicare. 

This was the issue at stake. He traveled 
around this country, as he well knows, in 
an attempt to kill Medicare. Now he flatly 
denies that he did so. Just last year, Mr. 
Reagan wrote, presumably referring to 
himself, and I quote his words, that “those 
who claimed during the debates over 
Medicare or Medicaid in the 1960’s that 
these programs would be the first foot in 
the door to massive Government inter- 
ference in health care have been proven 
totally correct.” Those are the words of 
Governor Reagan this year. Because social 
security and Medicare are so vital to the 
lives of our people, it’s crucially important 
to set the record straight and to correct 
the misstatements that Governor Reagan 
made. 

Because the misinformation which Mr. 
Reagan presented to a hundred million 
people during our debate can easily cause 
a totally unwarranted loss of confidence 
in the social security system, it’s important 
to set the record straight, because no poli- 
tician should be allowed to get away with 
rewriting history, even his own history. 
It’s important to set the record straight. 

I would like now to introduce two men 
who can give you a much more detailed 
analysis of these crucial issues. They’re as 
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well equipped to do that as any two people 
in our country. They have the confidence 
and trust of Members of the Congress and 
of leaders in the role in our country to give 
secure lives to the retired people of our 
Nation and to protect Medicare and social 
security. Wilbur Cohen. His intimate 
knowledge of the social security system 
dates back even further than the formal 
beginning of the system itself. 

In 1934, as a research assistant to the 
special Cabinet committee appointed by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mr. Co- 
hen actually helped to draft the original 
Social Security Act. Later, he served as 
Director of Research and Statistics for the 
Social Security Administration. As an 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare under President Kennedy, 
Mr. Cohen helped to draft and to secure 
the passage of Medicare. And as Secre- 
tary of HEW, in the Cabinet of President 
Johnson, he was in charge of the overall 
administration of both social security and 
Medicare. He now serves on the National 
Commission on Social Security, appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, Tip O’Neill. 

The other man is Robert Ball. Robert 
Ball served as Commissioner of Social 
Security under three administrations. He 
was responsible for the administrative im- 
plementation of Medicare. He started in 
the local social security office and rose to 
the highest position in the Social Security 
Administration as a recognition of his 
merit. He’s the author of a definitive book 
on social security, published by the Colum- 
bia University Press about 2 years ago, and 
now serves on the Advisory Council on 
Social Security. 

Mr. Cohen and Mr. Ball have between 
them some three-quarters of a century of 
knowledge and experience concerning so- 
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cial security and Medicare. They share my 
concern about setting the record straight 
and correcting the misstatements that 
Governor Reagan has made. I am proud 
to introduce them to you now. They will 
give you the benefit of their knowledge 
and their analysis. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:11 p.m. at 
Lakeland Municipal Airport. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
ata Town Meeting. October 31, 1980 


Tue Present. Senator Sasser, Congress- 
man Jones, Congressman Ford, Congress- 
man Alexander from Arkansas, Speaker 
MacWhirter, a special visitor, Bill Winter 
from Mississippi, and my good friend 
Johnny Cash and my cousin, June Carter 
Cash: 


I haven’t just recently claimed her as a 
cousin. She’s been my cousin for a long 


time. 

I’m here today because I believe the 
people of Memphis and the mid-South 
should get a chance to question or to 
listen or to be with at least one of the 
Presidential candidates this week. Also, I 
believe in beauty, and I wanted to come 
to the city, among all the major cities in 
the Nation, that’s been chosen the clean- 
est of all. That’s great; that’s great. 

Anyone who’s familiar with geography 
or familiar with history or familiar with 
the South or familiar with the technologi- 
cal changes that are going to take place 
in this Nation the next few years has to 
look on Memphis with great admiration 
and anticipation. The confluence here of 
major highways, railroads, tremendous 
opportunities for barge traffic, coal in the 
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future, synthetic fuels, technology, new 
ideas, cohesion of your people, compe- 
tence—gee, you’ve got a lot to be thank- 
ful for. After 1985, maybe, when I come 
South, [ll spend some time with you 
again. 

Campaicn Issues 


You’ve had to make some tough deci- 
sions in recent years, but you’ve made 
good ones. I notice that since the day I 
was sworn in as President, you’ve added 
24,300 new jobs in the Memphis metro- 
politan area alone. 

And as President, I know something 
about decisions as well. I’ve had to make 
literally thousands of them in the Oval 
Office. One of the most important and 
meaningful ones was one of the most diffi- 
cult, and I’d like to mention it because 
it affects you and your life, and that is to 
establish ful! diplomatic relations with 
the People’s Republic of China. You 
might say, “How does a decision like that 
made by a President in the Oval Office 
affect my life?” Well, as a result of this 
historic step, we’ve got a billion new 
friends, a billion new customers for prod- 
ucts that you make and products that you 
grow on the productive land that God’s 
given us in this country. 

Earlier this month we signed the grain 
agreement with China guaranteeing that 
we'll sell them between 6 million and 9 
million tons of American grain every 
year. And we still have an opportunity to 
sell them steel, coal, other products that 
we manufacture. This means, too, that 
rice production in this region, a rapidly 
growing crop, will have new opportuni- 
ties for export sales. Korea will buy more 
rice this year perhaps than ever before in 
history. And we’ve got new possibilities 
of major rice sales to Nigeria, the largest 
and also the most influential and also the 
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largest and the most economically sound 
black nation on Earth; 80 million people 
live in Nigeria. 

We have also tripled our trade with 
Mexico in the last 4 years. And all the 
time we were improving our relationships 
with China, we have doubled trade with 
Taiwan. 

At this moment China is the biggest 
customer in the world for American cot- 
ton. And we’ve had a good opportunity, 
short of any sort of military relationship, 
to join with China in keeping stability in 
the Western Pacific, to make sure that we 
could keep the world at peace. 

I’m very grateful that for the first time 
in 50 years—50 years—I can say, as Presi- 
dent, since I’ve served in the Oval Office 
the United States has not been at war and 
I pray that the next 4 years we’ll keep our 
Nation at peace. 

The last point I want to make before 
I answer questions is this: Being a south- 
erner, I’m proud of my heritage. And I 
think you've done a superb job in this re- 
gion to preserve the finest aspects of the 
past, like the revitalization by the preser- 
vation of Beale Street area, and also to 
look to the future with your $800 million 
coal gasification plant. And you have also 
been able to balance in this region the 
proper economic growth with industry 
and with agriculture. 

A lot of people say OPEC oil is a spe- 
cial blessing that God gave to the Arab 
countries. All the Arab nations together 
have about 6 percent of the world’s en- 
ergy reserves—6. The United States by it- 
self has 24 percent. And if I had a choice 
between Arab oil and American soil, I’ll 
take the good land that God gave us. 

And now we’ve got a solid 30 minutes 
for questions, and I'll start on my right. 


QUESTIONS 
AGRICULTURAL POLICIES 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Marlin Jackson, 
from a small country town in Paragould, 
Arkansas, the First Congressional District. 
I’m president of a small country bank, 
and I’ve served for the past year as chair- 
man of the agricultural division of the 
American Bankers Association. My ques- 
tion, sir, is, there was a conspicuous ab- 
sence in the national debate of a discus- 
sion of agriculture and farming. And I 
would like for you to discuss with us this 
evening the basic difference between your 
farm policies and those farm policies as 
proposed by Governor Reagan. And 
more importantly, do you understand 
what parity is? [Laughter] 

Tue Present. The only comment 
that I recall that Governor Reagan has 
made about agriculture this past year is 
that he did not know what parity meant. 
I grew up as a farmer. My people have 
lived in this Nation since long before the 
Revolution. We have all been farmers. 
And I’ve been extremely interested in a 
good agriculture policy for our country. 

The farmers ought to think back. 
You've had a terrible drought in this area, 
as we have in Georgia. But think back to 
1977 and compare what existed then with 
what has happened since that time. Net 
farm income for farmers in the last 342 
years is the highest under any President 
who ever served; gross farm income, the 
highest under any President who ever 
served. Exports of farm products set a new 
world’s record in 1977, a higher record in 
*78, a higher record in ’79. 

In *80, early this year when the Soviets 
went into Afghanistan, we restricted grain 
sales to the Soviet Union, and we started 
looking around to make sure that we did 
not let the full suffering for that action 
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fall on the shoulders of farmers. So, we 
explored for new customers. 

Last year we exported $32 billion worth 
of American farm products—$32 billion. 
We will increase that this year by 25 per- 
cent, the biggest increase in the history of 
this Nation. We will export to foreign 
countries this year $40 billion worth of 
American farm products. 

Also, it’s good to point out that the price 
of corn now compared to 4 years ago, early 
in ’77: twice as high. Meat prices have 
doubled. Soybean prices have doubled. 
Wheat prices have doubled. 

We've got a long way to go in agricul- 
ture. In 1981 we'll have a new farm bill 
coming up to replace the one that we 
passed in 1977. We'll do the same thing 
we did before. We'll use a farmer as the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Bob Bergland, 
and not some paid representative or law- 
yer that represents the main grain trading 
companies that in the past took the profits 
away from farmers who had to sell their 
crops in the harvest season. 

One other point. We have gotten the 
Government’s nose out of the affairs of the 
American farm family, and we've let the 
farm family build on their farms 2.8 bil- 
lion bushels of storage so that the farmers, 
when they harvest their crops—corn, soy- 
beans, wheat, oats, barley, rye, rice—can 
store those crops on the farm, wait until 
the price reaches an acceptable level for 
them, and then sell the crops. 

As you know, in the past farmers quite 
often had to sell their crops during harvest 
season, That’s when the middlemen put 
the price down as low as possible to buy 
the crops cheap, and then they would hold 
the crops in major grain elevators until the 
price went up, sell them, and the con- 
sumer had to pay a lot more. The farmers 
didn’t get any profit. That has been 
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changed, and that will continue to be 
changed. 

And the last point is that we have 
opened up to the farmers a bright new 
prospect for using new technology. Two 
years ago we produced hardly any gasohol 
from crops grown in this Nation. This year 
we'll produce 135 million gallons. Next 
year we will reach our goal of producing 
500 million gallons of fuel from the farms, 
not from OPEC, which I think is a very 
good step forward and will give us 10 per- 
cent of our fuel from it. 

Thank you, sir. 


I might add one postscript. Ed Jones is 
here. He’s one of the most knowledgeable 
members of the Congress about agricul- 
ture. He helps guide me in the right direc- 
tion. Ed? And Bill Alexander has formed 
on his own initiative, with a group of inter- 
ested people, the Mississippi Valley In- 
ternal Trade Center, which is promoting 
the sale of American farm products, par- 
ticularly those grown in your big region 
here, three States, to foreign countries. 

So, a lot’s going on good for the Amer- 
ican farmers and others interested in ag- 
riculture in the years ahead. Now, the 
second question. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Sue Jankey, 
from Bartlett, Tennessee, and I’m very 
much concerned about America’s natural 
resources. Considering this country‘s en- 
ergy needs, what role will the protection 
of the environment play in the policies of 
your second administration? 

Tue PresiIpEnT. Sue, I think that’s an 
outstanding question, because that’s one 
of those balances that has to be drawn 
that I mentioned earlier. 

We've finally passed, after 3 years, a 
new energy policy for our country. We 
never had one before. 
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In 1974 the OPEC oil companies, 
OPEC oil countries increased the price of 
oil much more than anyone ever thought 
they would. We had a terrible recession, 
the worst recession since the Second 
World War. The unemployment rate 
went much higher than it’s been any time 
this year, and the inflation rate was much 
higher even than it’s been in the last 6 
months. 

In ’79 we had an even worse increase 
in the price of oil. As a matter of fact, 
the price of oil last year went up more 
than since oil was first discovered in the 
1800’s. We were partially ready for it with 
our new energy legislation. We held un- 
employment down. As a matter of fact, 
unemployment here is lower than it was 
when I went into office. We’ve added 9 
million new jobs in our country, a net 
increase of 9 million new jobs, 24,000 of 
them right here in the Memphis metro- 
politan area. The last few months, the 
unemployment rate’s been going down. 
We were hit hard with inflation—18 per- 
cent the first quarter this year, 13 percent 
the second quarter, 7 percent average this 
quarter. 

And in that balance we’ve tried to 
make sure that as we produce new energy 
that we protect the quality of our envi- 
ronment. We haven’t destroyed America’s 
beauty and the purity of our air and the 
cleanliness of our water, and the produc- 
tivity of our land in giving us this new 
energy achievement. Compared to a year 
ago, we’re importing one-third less oil 
from overseas, 2 million barrels every day 
less than before. That’s good, because as 
you import oil from overseas, you also im- 
port inflation and you import unemploy- 
ment. 


There was a temptation to say, well, 
let’s do away with environmental laws in 
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order to expedite production. But we’ve 
worked with the coal companies, the 
United Mine Workers, with the steel in- 
dustry, and the steelworkers, we've 
worked with the automobile industry and 
the automobile workers, we’ve worked 
with agriculture, to make sure that we do 
not lower environmental standards in or- 
der to increase production. 

This year, in the United States we’ve 
got more oil drillrigs running today, over 
3,100, than ever before in history. We'll 
produce more oil and gas wells this year 
than any year in history. We’re producing 
more coal in the United States this year, 
over 800 million tons, than ever before in 
history. We’re exporting more coal than 
ever before in history. And our environ- 
mental laws are being enforced as well. 
We're protecting the beauty of the preci- 
ous part of our Nation that ought not to 
ever be destroyed. 

But in Alaska, for instance, all of the 
offshore areas would be open for oil and 
gas exploration, 95 percent of all the land 
in Alaska that’s got mineral potential will 
be open for exploration, and we’ve 
opened up in our continental United 
States, south of Alaska, more land for ex- 
ploration for oil and gas in a 5-year period 
than has been opened up since 1954, when 
the offshore leasing program started. 

The point is that we have made all 
this progress, and between now and 15 
years in the future, we will triple coal 
production, and we have not lowered en- 
vironmental standards one bit, and we’re 
not going to. 

And this is one more point I’d like to 
add: If Americans are ever told that the 
only way you can burn American coal is 
to have dirty air and filthy water and 
destroy the cleanliness of our land, then 
people would be very reluctant to use 
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coal. But as long as we keep our standards 
high on environmental quality, then the 
American people can say we can use coal 
with confidence. And my goal is, using 
Memphis as one of the major ports, by 
the way, on the international energy mar- 
kets to replace OPEC oil with American 
coal. 
RELIGION AND POLITICS 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Peggy Reynolds, 
from Memphis. It seems to be the popular 
thing these days for your opponent on 
those of us that support our new Depart- 
ment of Education to be charged with 
being immoral. As a mother and a 
teacher, I think it’s the best thing that’s 
happened for children and education 
since peanut butter. How are you react- 
ing to these charges from our moral 
opponent? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, this is a question 
I’ve never answered before, but I think 
this morning, here among my friends and 
my neighbors, in a State that houses the 
headquarters of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, I’d like to answer the 
question. 

We're kind of one family here in the 
South. We share a common background. 
We share a common upbringing. We 
share a common set of values about pa- 
triotism, about family, about hard work, 
about neighborliness, and we share, many 
of us, a common religious faith. We wor- 
ship in different ways, but in the South 
we've always respected another person’s 
religious beliefs. 


I grew up as a little boy who went to 
Sunday school every Sunday morning. 
From the time I was 3 years old, I never 
missed going to Sunday school. When I 
went to the U.S. Naval Academy as a 
midshipman for 3 years, I taught Sunday 
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school. It was an extra chore for me, but 
it was one that I enjoyed. I taught the 
little children of the officers and enlisted 
men who worked full time at Annapolis. 
When I got on a submarine, on a ship, 
quite often Sunday mornings, certainly on 
Easter Sunday and so forth, I would hold 
religious services for other crew members 
on the ship, who wanted me, as a young 
officer, to tell them about Christ, about 
my religion. 

When I was elected Governor, the first 
day I moved to Atlanta I shifted my 
church membership to a nearby church. 
And I became a deacon in the church, 
taught Sunday school to a senior citizens 
group. When I moved to Washington as a 
President, immediately I joined a church, 
First Baptist Church in Washington. 
And about one out of four Sundays when 
I’m there at the church—I travel a good 
bit on weekends—I teach Sunday school 
still. 

My religious beliefs are very precious 
to me, and I’ve never tried to criticize 
those who worshiped differently from me. 
But until this year, I have never had any- 
body question the sincerity of my belief in 
God and my commitment of my life as a 
Christian believing in Jesus Christ as my 
savior. 

Lately I have heard about—I have not 
seen them—some very vicious television 
advertisements questioning my religious 
beliefs, insinuating all kind of damaging 
things to me within the region that I love 
so much. I’m not going to dignify these 
attacks by answering them specifically. 

But I feel sure about my own relation- 
ship to God. And I hope and I pray that 
the people who know me so well, includ- 
ing Johnny Cash, who came to Atlanta 
when he had just finished making a beau- 
tiful movie in Israel, and I joined him in 
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the premiere showing of that movie, not 
to get publicity, but because it was part 
of my life. And here the last few days of 
an election to have my opponent and 
those who support my opponent allege 
that I have a false belief or that I would 
twist my beliefs against the teachings, as 
I understand them, from the Bible is very, 
very disturbing to me. 

I’m not trying to say this in a bragging 
way, because it’s maybe not appropriate 
for a President, but this is important. For 
years my wife and I have closed each 
day, never missed, reading a chapter in 
the Bible, Old Testament and New Tes- 
tament. When she and I were apart last 
night, we read the same chapter. And 
quite often we call each other on the 
phone and kind of share what we read 
about. We both study Spanish, and for 
the last 2 or 3 years, each evening we 
read the chapter in Spanish just to kind of 
get two birds with one stone. I don’t be- 
lieve God minds it. [Laughter] I don’t 
quite understand it quite as well. 

But, you know, I believe and hope that 
those listening to my voice on television, 
radio, or in this audience will share with 
me a belief that in our country we ought 
to be able to separate church and state. 
It’s the way I was raised. 

Peggy, one other point, just to sum- 
marize: I’m not in favor of a religious 
definition of an acceptable politician, and 
I’m not in favor of a political definition for 
Christian fellowship or for religious fel- 
lowship. I don’t see anything in the Bible 
that says whether or not we should have 
a Department of Education, or whether 
we should build a B-1 bomber or the air- 
launched cruise missile, or whether we 
should share the responsibility for the op- 
eration of the Panama Canal. These are 
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the kinds of things that have been injected, 
for the first time in my memory, in a ma- 
jor way into the political arena, tied in 
with religion. 

The last point is anyone who believes 
differently from me has a perfect right to 
express themselves privately or publicly 
or even from a religious pulpit, but I have 
a right to explain myself. And I appreci- 
ate your having given me that opportu- 
nity. 

EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Caroline Graves, 
from Immaculate Conception High 
School here in Memphis. Seeing how ERA 
ratification is at a standstill right now, if 
you're reelected what would you do to 
ensure that the progress that has been 
made in this direction so far will not be 
eroded by the time I or even my children 
enter the business world? 

Tue Preswent. Thank you, Caroline. 

You know, the equal rights amendment 
is one of those very divisive issues on 
which people have strong feelings both 
ways. 

Again, to repeat myself, I grew up in 
the South, and I grew up in a time when 
there was a lot of discrimination against 
people because they were black. My first 
job after I came home from the Navy was 
on a local school board, and we had so- 
called separate but equal rulings from the 
Supreme Court. It took me a few days, a 
few weeks on the school board to realize 
that the white kids were riding school 
buses to school, the black kids were walk- 
ing, and that the books that the black kids 
used in their schools were the ones that 
the white kids had worn out. 

The South made a change. It was very 
difficult to give equality of opportunity to 
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all of our citizens. It was the best thing, in 
my judgment, that’s happened to the 
South in my lifetime. 

I come from a working family. My 
mother helped support our family during 
the depression years. She was a registered 
nurse, which was quite an achievement 
back in those days, in the twenties, early 
thirties. She worked either 12 hours a day 
for $4 or 20 hours a day for $6. And the 
cash money that she brought home during 
the depression years was very important 
to us. 

Nowadays in this country we’ve elimi- 
nated a lot of discrimination, but there is 
still discrimination against women. When 
a man and a woman work the same job, 
the same amount of time, on an average 
throughout the country if the man gets 
paid a dollar, the woman only gets paid 
59 cents. That’s not right, because quite 
often, as you know, about a fourth of the 
households or families in this country, a 
woman is the head of the household, and 
that means that the children only are get- 
ting 59 percent as much food, clothing, 
shelter, and an opportunity in life. 

There’ve been a lot of distortions about 
the equal rights amendment. Let me tell 
you exactly what the equal rights amend- 
ment says. It doesn’t say anything about 
bathrooms. It doesn’t say anything about 
women being drafted. It doesn’t say any- 
thing about homosexual families. Here’s 
what the equal rights amendment says: 
that equality of rights shall not be 
abridged by the Federal Government nor 
any State government because of sex, be- 
cause somebody’s a woman. That’s all. 
That’s the amendment. It says that the 
Federal Government nor a State govern- 
ment shall not take away equal rights 
from a person because they’re a woman. 
That’s all it says. 
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We’ve extended, since I’ve been in the 
White House, the time for the ratification 
of that constitutional amendment by 3 
years. It runs out, I think, in March of 
1982. Thirty-five States have ratified the 
amendment, got 3 States to go. I don’t 
know what those States will do, because 
States are independent of me and State 
legislators are the ones that have to vote 
on it. 

But I believe that we should guarantee 
women equal rights in the Constitution 
of the United States, and I’ll do all I can 
to get that amendment ratified. 

Caroline, I’m kind of long on post- 
scripts today, but let me say that this is 
not a partisan issue. The first party to in- 
clude the equal rights amendment in its 
platform was the Republican Party, 40 
years ago. For 40 solid years the Republi- 
can Party under Eisenhower, Goldwater, 
Nixon, Ford have always supported the 
equal rights amendment, until this year 
when Governor Reagan changed it. Six 
Presidents before me, Ford, Nixon, John- 
son, Kennedy, Eisenhower, Truman, have 
all favored the equal rights amendment. 
Governor Reagan’s opposition to the 
equal rights amendment is a radical de- 
parture from the mainstream of other 
Presidents and also his own party. 

I don’t think it’s liberal or conservative 
when you guarantee women that you 
won’t cheat them. And that’s what the 
amendment says: you can’t cheat women. 


EDUCATION 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Pat 
Ostrander. I am president-elect of the 
Memphis Education Association and first 
and foremost a teacher of first grade. As 
a teacher I am particularly pleased about 
the establishment of the new Department 
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of Education and about its potential. And 
I would like to know from you, sir, what 
do you see as the major focus of the De- 
partment of Education during the next 4 
years of your Presidency? 

THe Presiwent. Okay. Thank you, 
Pat. 

I think I said earlier that my first job 
was on a board of education. And when 
I ran for the Georgia senate back in ’62, 
I only had one request when I got to 
Atlanta, and that was to be on the Com- 
mittee on Education. When I was Gover- 
nor, I spent about 25 percent of my time 
trying to improve the education system 
in Georgia, because it was in bad shape 
and it was important to me, as a young 
person who got a good education, to give 
the same opportunity to others. 

My family lived in this Nation for a 
long time. My father didn’t finish high 
school; neither did his father. Nobody 
before me ever finished high school. And 
I could see that the future of the South 
lay in its children. 

When I got to Washington, it was ob- 
vious to me there that almost all of the 
relationships between the “E” part, the 
education part of HEW—education was 
down here, health and welfare were on 
top—was just arguing and squabbling 
with the States and local board members 
in the Federal courts. 

There was no way for a Congressman 
or a Governor or a member of the school 
board or a teacher or a school superin- 
tendent or a parent to go to Washington 
and know exactly where to go to get the 
answer to a question about education. 
You went to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and there was 
nobody there who could really speak for 
education. 


Now we’ve got a Secretary of Educa- 
tion that sits with me in the Cabinet 
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Room in Washington. And if anybody in 
this Nation has any question about edu- 
cation, from kindergarten all the way up 
to graduate school, there’s one person, 
Secretary Shirley Hufstedler, responsible 
for education. 

We have increased Federal funds for 
education 73 percent since I’ve been in 
the White House, and we’ve done it with 
a commitment that’s very dear to me. I 
do not want to see the Federal Govern- 
ment’s nose in the affairs of the local 
school systems. That ought to be by the 
local peopie and the State legislatures and 
the State Governors. We need to preserve 
that, but at the same time there are areas 
of our Nation that are in need and that 
allotment of funds for special education, 
for retarded children of all ages, the cor- 
rection of defects in an education system 
run by and controlled by the local people 
is important. 

I had another goal in mind that we 
have reached. Most of the time a Presi- 
dent can’t reach his goals. But one that 
we've reached is this: There is no need 
in the United States of America for any 
young person who finishes high school, 
who’s able to do college work, to be de- 
prived of a college education because of 
the poverty of a family. 

I guarantee you that for the first time 
in the history of our Nation, any young 
person who’s academically able to do col- 
lege work can get a college education—I 
don’t care how poor that little kid’s family 
might be—through grants, scholarships, 
loans, or work-study programs. Now, I’m 
not claiming that if a young person re- 
fuses to work at all on a part-time job 
that they’re going to have their way paid 
through college. But through a work 
study program, loans, grants, or scholar- 
ships, every single child in the United 
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States can now get a college education. 
That’s a good achievement, and we’ve got 
a lot more to do. 


SOVIET BRIGADE IN CUBA 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Mike Leahy, 
from Christian Brothers High School here 
in Memphis, and I’d like to ask this ques- 
tion. Concerning the Soviet brigade that 
still remains in Cuba, you promised ex- 
tensive military maneuvers in the Carib- 
bean and in Guantanamo Bay. Does the 
poor showing we made during these ma- 
neuvers reflect our present military ca- 
pability, and if so, why hasn’t anything 
been done to alleviate this problem? 

Tue Presivent. All right. 

As you know, about a year or two ago, 
there was a great deal of publicity about 
the fact that a Soviet brigade did exist in 
Cuba. As a matter of fact, when John 
Kennedy was President, early in the 
1960’s, I think 1962, the Soviets had a ma- 
jor military force in Cuba. They began to 
put into Cuba missiles that could reach 
and attack our Nation. John Kennedy de- 
manded that the Soviets remove those 
weapons—they had nuclear warheads— 
and the Soviets did so. 

At that time, they left in Cuba a bri- 
gade, maybe more than one, but they’ve 
cut it down lately to about 1,500 men. We 
monitor that brigade very closely, almost 
on a daily basis, from our satellite obser- 
vation stations that go around the Earth 
all the time or from other means. We 
know what the brigade consists of; we 
know what its capability is. That brigade 
of Soviet soldiers ought not to be in Cuba. 
Like the Berlin wall, like the Soviet pres- 
ence in Afghanistan, it’s not acceptable to 
us. We'll never say that it’s acceptable to 
have that brigade in Cuba. 
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The brigade has no offensive capability 
that could threaten us. It has no missiles 
that could reach our shores. It has no 
ships or amphibious forces that could 
launch an attack against the United 
States. It has no airplanes, nothing that 
could reach us. It’s there primarily, I be- 
lieve, for two reasons. One is to make sure 
that Castro, who receives several million 
dollars worth of aid from the Soviet Un- 
ion every day, is watched by the Soviets in 
Cuba. And secondly, I think it’s there, 
maybe from the beginning of Castro’s ad- 
ministration, his regime, to support Cas- 
tro if his people started to turn against 
him. That’s not a likely prospect now, but 
it’s there. 

We will continue to monitor the Soviet 
brigade, and we will not permit that bri- 
gade to mount any threat, any possible 
threat of an attack on us. We have for- 
midable naval forces, we have strike 
forces in our country, in Florida, in Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
that could attack that region if we had to 
defend ourselves. We do mount major 
naval exercises in the Caribbean region 
regularly, sometimes secretly, sometimes 
in a highly publicized way. We have had 
a major amphibious landing force exercise 
in Guantanamo itself, as you know, since 
this high-publicity item became aware in 
the American people’s consciousness. 

And so, we’re doing the best we can to 
protect our interests, to reassure America, 
to let the Soviets know that they cannot 
mount for even locate an attack force in 
Cuba against us. That would not be some- 
thing that we would abide. And the So- 
viets have agreed that they will not in- 
crease the force in Cuba in such a way 
that it would comprise an offensive threat 
to us. 


But I don’t want to mislead you, Mike. 
It would require, I think, a very serious 
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misjudgment on the part of any President 
to try to send American soldiers into Cuba 
to try to root out a small brigade of Soviet 
troops that don’t harm us. We don’t have 
that legal right. But we do have the right 
to defend ourselves and to protect us 
against any threats, and we will honor 
that right to protect our Nation and its 
interests. 


Thank you very much. 


ISRAEL 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Mark 
Levine. I’m the rabbi of the—{inaudi- 
ble|—congregation here in Memphis, 
Tennessee. Mr. President, the American 
people know that there is only one country 
in the Middle East that is not a totalitar- 
ian dictatorship or a fragile feudal mon- 
archy. American people know that there is 
only one state in the Middle East that 
shares our own American democratic 
ideals, our democratic form of govern- 
ment, our democratic institutions, includ- 
ing exciting elections like the one we’re 
presently engaged in. That state is the 
state of Israel. 

The highlight of your Middle East pol- 
icy was the Camp David agreement, 
which resulted in the peace between 
Egypt and Israel, for which we’re ex- 
tremely grateful and thankful. However, 
we are concerned and confused by signals 
that have emerged from your administra- 
tion that have signaled the Arabs that in 
a second Carter administration you 
would be more forthcoming in pressuring 
Israel to make a concession that would be 
detrimental to its very existence, that 
would result in the emergence of another 
Palestinian terrorist state, a platform for 
Soviet intentions in the Middle East, and 
ultimately harmful to our own aspirations 
in the Middle East as Americans. 
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My question to you is: These concerns 
have been reinforced by reports emanat- 
ing from Arab capitals that your signals, 
either through your failure to veto in the 
United Nations votes that were detrimen- 
tal to Israel as well as private assurances 
received from your emissaries, that indeed 
in a second administration you would bear 
down hard on Israel. Mr. President, can 
you assure us, either way? 

Tue Preswent. Yes, I'd be glad to. 
This will be the last question I’ll have a 
chance for, but let me reply very briefly. 

The first time I met with the Prime 
Minister of Israel, Mr. Rabin led the gov- 
ernment there. Just 2 or 3 weeks later I 
met with President Sadat. I told them 
both that the dream that I had as Presi- 
dent was to have a major Arab nation, 
Egypt, recognize Israel’s right to exist— 
none ever had; engage in direct negotia- 
tions with Israel—none ever had; recog- 
nize Israel’s right to be secure—none ever 
had; to work for a peace treaty possibly, 
with open borders, exchange of tourism, 
recognition diplomatically, and exchange 
of Ambassadors. 

President Sadat said, “That’s a good 
dream. It’ll never happen in my lifetime.” 
All those dreams have now come true. 
And although Israel and Egypt had four 
wars in 25 years, the latest one in 1973, 
they now engage in discussions not about 
war, but about peace. They face each 
other not across barbed wire with bullets 
and tanks, but across a table, through 
negotiators. We’ve been a part of it. 

In 1973 when Israel was in danger be- 
cause of the Arab invasion, a Republican 
administration announced that we were 
reassessing our policy toward Israel and 
withheld, as you know, crucial military 
aid which Israel needed. We’ve never 
done that, and that will never be done as 
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long as a Democrat serves in the White 
House. 

We have one thing to contribute in pur- 
suing peace in the Middle East, and that 
is the trust that the Arabs and the Is- 
raelis have in me. If I should ever betray 
that trust, if I should ever tell a lie, if I 
should ever make a misleading statement 
to them or go back on a promise, then my 
role as a mediator would be gone. I could 
not serve any more in that good office. 

I look on the Mideast peace agreement 
not as a favor to Egypt and Israel, but as 
an investment in the security of my own 
country, because I see the fact that Israel 
is there, is secure, is democratic, is com- 
mitted to peace, is strong, as a direct bul- 
wark in the strength and the peace of my 
own Nation. 

I will never support a PLO state. I 
will never negotiate with nor recognize 
the PLO until after they recognize Is- 
rael’s right to exist and assume that 242 
resolution is the basis for Middle East 
peace. 

I will never cause any reassessment of 
our policy toward Israel in military or 
economic aid, as was done under the last 
Republican administration. As a matter 
of fact, in the last 34 years the amount of 
military and economic aid that we have 
given to Israel, with the support of Con- 
gress, has been as much as all the previous 
administrations in history since Israel first 
became a state. 

I will never permit the other nations of 
the world, including the Arab nations, to 
isolate Israel in the world community. 
And if in the United Nations Security 
Council there should be an effort to ex- 
pel Israel, I will veto such a resolution, 
if there’s a resolution passed in the Gen- 
eral Assembly to withhold the credentials 
of Israel. I see no way that my country 
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would participate any further in the delib- 
erations of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

Another point that I would like to make 
in closing is this: We’ve not sent any sig- 
nals to the Arab countries. I don’t deal 
with other nations in that fashion. Every 
posture that I have maintained in the 
Middle East has been well understood by 
the Jews in Israel and around the world, 
well understood by the Arabs in Egypt 
and the other countries. I don’t have any 
secrets with Begin against Sadat. I don’t 
have any secrets with Sadat against Begin. 

We'll continue to work for a Mideast 
peace, for a secure Israel, for a Jerusalem 
that’s undivided. And the ultimate legal 
status of Jerusalem in the community of 
nations will be determined by negotiations, 
and the conclusion of those negotiations 
will have to be acceptable to the Govern- 
ment of Israel. That’s my assurance to 
you. I will not violate the commitment 
that I make. 

That’s a good question. 

One other comment, and I’d like to 
close. I’ve enjoyed having the questions. 
They've been very interesting and, I 
think, very stimulating—one on religion 
was the first time I’ve had. I’m glad that 
I had the chance in the South to reply. 

Keep this in mind: There’s a lot at 
stake next Tuesday. Many of your lives 
have been changed by what Franklin 
Roosevelt did in the Depression years with 
TVA, REA, over the opposition of the 
Republicans. Many of your lives have 
been changed by the establishment of the 
minimum wage, 25 cents only. Republi- 
cans opposed it, called it socialism. Many 
senior citizens lives have been changed by 
social security. Republicans were against 
it. Medicare, Republicans were against it. 
The change in the tone of relationships 
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among white and black citizens has 
helped the people in the South. 

A commitment to strong defense has 
been a habit of southerners, who’ve al- 
ways been the first ones to volunteer, have 
been willing to lay down their lives for 
the defense of our country. 

When I went into the Oval Office, as 
a professional military officer, having 
served 11 years in the Navy, in the sub- 
marine force, for 7 of the previous 8 years 
our defense commitments had gone down, 
37-percent reduction in the 8 years before 
I got there. We’ve had a steady deep com- 
mitment to an increase above and beyond 
inflation ever since the day I was in office. 
I’ve used the strong military capability 
not to inject our military forces into war, 
but to maintain the peace. And that issue 
is important next Tuesday. 

Every President since Harry Truman 
has committed himself to controlling nu- 
clear weapons with balanced, controlled, 
confirmable agreements between our- 
selves and the Soviet Union. Governor 
Reagan has abandoned that policy. Our 
Nation has always been in favor of keep- 
ing the radical nations, Libya, Iraq, and 
others, from having atomic weapons. This 
year Governor Reagan said if one of those 
other nations wants to have an atomic 
weapon, it’s none of our business. 


Those issues are very important to you 
and to your families, to the people that 
you love, to the people who look to you 
for leadership. That’s what’s at stake next 
Tuesday. 


I believe in a strong country, a country 
that’s fair and just, a country that gives 
our children a better chance in life than 
we had, a country that’s united, where 
people share experiences and share con- 
fidences and share commitments in the 
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years to come. And I believe in a strong 
defense. But I also believe, as I said in the 
debate the other night, that the best 
weapons are the ones that are never fired 
in combat, and the best soldier is one that 
never has to shed his blood or give his life 
in battle. Remember that when you go to 
the polls next Tuesday. 
Thank you. God bless you. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 2:52 p.m. in 


Hangar 6 of the Federal Express Complex at 
Memphis International Airport. 


Jackson, Mississippi 


Remarks at a Rally With Area Residents. 
October 31, 1980 


Governor Bill Winter, former Senator 
Jim Eastland, Mayor Dale Banks, Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Chairman, my friends from 
Mississippi: 

Last night about this time I was in St. 
Louis, Missouri, talking to people who re- 
membered the great Presidency of Harry 
Truman. Early this morning I was in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. Later I was in the 
central part of the State of Florida. Then 
I went up to Memphis, Tennessee, and 
now I’ve come here to Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. And tonight I'll be in Houston, 
Texas. Tonight I want to talk to you for 
a few minutes about the Southland, about 
what it means to be a southerner and 
about what Mississippi has meant in my 
own campaign to become President of the 
United States, the first President from the 
Deep South since James Polk was elected 
in 1844. 

I remember election night of 1976, 
when the issue was in doubt: the choice 
between a Republican President for 4 
more years and a southern Democrat, 
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who’d be in the White House for 8 years. 
Mississippi came through then. You've set 
a good tradition. I’m counting on you 
Tuesday night. 

First I want to clear up a very impor- 
tant point. Last night in Missouri I was 
reminded of the fact that when Harry 
Truman ran in 1948 they said he ran a 
mean campaign. Some people say that 
I’ve run a mean campaign, but I have not. 
I want to tell the truth about the Republi- 
cans, and when I do, they always say it’s 
mean. 

I grew up on a farm in deep south Geor- 
gia, very similar to the lives of many of you 
or at least your mothers and fathers 
during the Depression years. I remember 
what it meant to live in a house that didn’t 
have electricity or running water. We 
worked from early in the morning till late 
at night. To plow—a mule; we didn’t have 
tractors. We didn’t have electricity on our 
farm. And we had a lot of needs in our 
lives. And then Herbert Hoover, a typical 
Republican, was replaced by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in the White House. Franklin 
Roosevelt proposed the TVA, the REA, 
to transform the lives of all southerners. 
The Republicans were against TVA. 
They were against REA. They said it was 
socialism or communism for the Govern- 
ment to bring electricity to rural farms in 
Mississippi and in Georgia. 

My mother had to work for a living. 
She was a registered nurse. She worked 12 
hours a day. She was paid $4. Sometimes 
she worked 20-hour-a-day duty. Then she 
was paid $6. The Democrats thought that 
men and women who were grown and who 
had to support a family were worth at 
least a minimum wage. They put forth 25- 
cent-an-hour minimum wage. It was quite 
a struggle, because the Republicans were 
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against it. They didn’t believe that an 
able-bodied man or woman was worth 25 
cents an hour. Later, as I approached the 
age to finish high school, I got my first job 
measuring land for the Government, 10 
hours a day, furnished my own car and 
paid all expenses; 40 cents an hour, which 
was the minimum wage then. The Demo- 
crats were for increasing the minimum 
wage to 40 cents. The Republicans, pre- 
dictably, were against it. 

Franklin Roosevelt felt that the senior 
citizens, the elderly in our coultry, ought 
to get out of po’ folks homes and they 
ought to have social security. So, Franklin 
Roosevelt put forward the idea of social 
security. The Democrats supported him. 
The Republicans said it was socialism, 
communism. They opposed it. But the 
Democrats prevailed, and now our senior 
citizens in this Nation, nationwide, have 
some respect in their old age, and they 
have a security that they didn’t have 
before. 

Later, in 1961, Democrats proposed 
Medicare to give senior citizens some 
chance for good medical attention. Ob- 
viously, the Republicans were against it. 
Democrats prevailed, and now we have a 
better life. Those kinds of things are typ- 
ical of what has taken place between the 
party of the working people, the party of 
the elderly, the party of the young, the 
party of equality on the one hand, and the 
party of privilege on the other. 

You’ve been listening lately to the 
Republican candidate, Governor Reagan, 
who’s running against me, and you know 
he’s been trying to wrap himself in the 
mantle of Democratic Presidents. 
[Interruption from the audience.] 

I’m trying to tell the truth, but they 
don’t want to hear it back there. 
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Every time a Republican starts run- 
ning for President, you always notice 
they quote Democratic Presidents. Have 
you every heard a Republican candidate 
quote a Republican President? 

AupIENcE. No! 

Tue Preswent. No. And you never 
will. Here’s what Franklin Roosevelt said 
in 1944, and I quote Franklin Roosevelt. 
He said, “The whole purpose of Republi- 
can oratory these days seems to be to 
switch labels just before an election. Now, 
imitation,” he said, “may be the sincerest 
form of flattery, but I’m afaraid that in 
this case, it’s the most obvious common 
or garden variety of fraud.” And I might 
say that Roosevelt wasn’t the only one 
who observed this phenomenon. Republi- 
cans have now taken to quoting Franklin 
D. Roosevelt himself. 

John Kennedy in 1960 said this: “The 
Republicans are even beginning to say a 
few kind words about Franklin Roosevelt. 
Twenty years from now,” Kennedy said, 
“they might even speak a good word for 
Harry Truman. But I guarantee you that 
Harry Truman will never say a good word 
about Republicans.” Now, you all know 
that that prediction of John Kennedy 
came true. And I want to make a predic- 
tion to you tonight. Twenty years from 
now, Republican candidates are going to 
be saying nice things about Jimmy Carter’s 
second term. 

Presidents have a lot of duties to per- 
form, and I’m talking about the South 
tonight. I came from a family; my father 
didn’t finish high school. Neither did his 
father. Nobody in our family had ever 
finished high school in 300 years in this 
country until I came along and got an ap- 
pointment to the U.S. Naval Academy. 

Southerners know what it means to pro- 
tect our Nation. We’ve always been in 
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the forefront of volunteering to go to war, 
to give our lives, if necessary, to defend 
our Nation. The honor roll of those who 
lose their lives is always headed by south- 
erners, who know what it means to defend 
basic rights. But we also know what it 
means to have a strong defense. When I 
got to the Oval Office as President, as an 
exsubmarine officer, for 8 years Republi- 
cans had let the Americans’ defenses go 
down. Seven of those 8 years, we had had 
a decrease in the commitment of Federal 
budget dollars for defense. Since I’ve been 
in the Oval Office, with the help of John 
Stennis, who was speaking for me last 
night in Columbus, we know that we have 
had a steady increase in defense expendi- 
tures above and beyond the cost of infla- 
tion. That’s the kind of commitment that 
we’ve made for defense. 

We'll continue to do it, but it’s impor- 
tant to remember, it’s important to re- 
member that the reason to have a strong 
defense is to keep our Nation at peace. 
When I came into office, there was no 
long-range cruise missile program. Now 
we have one. There was no battle tank. 
Now we have one. There was no modern 
armored fighting vehicle. Now they’re in 
production. There was no answer to the 
potential vulnerability of our silo-based 
ICBM’s. Now there’s an answer—the 
mobile MX missiles. Our purchases of 
Army equipment—listen to this—jet- 
fighters and attack aircraft had dropped 
by two-thirds in the 8 years before I be- 
came President. Since then, we’ve in- 
creased them by 50 percent. 

I’m not here to tell you that the end in 
itself is to have major military forces, but 
I can say this—and no President has been 
able to say this for the last 50 years: Since 
I have been in office, this country has been 
at peace. We have not had a war, and I’m 
determined to have—[applause]. 
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Every President faces difficult decisions. 
The Oval Office is sometimes a lonely 
place, but the judgment, the moderation, 
the careful, prayerful consideration of 
basic issues in a time of crisis is the im- 
portant function of a President who 
serves you. 

I said earlier I grew up on a farm. I 
want to say just a word about agriculture. 
I know something about farmers. I even 
know what parity means. [Laughter] 
When I was growing up, farmers had a 
difficult life. There was no price support 
for agricultural products, there was no 
stability in our lives. It was boom one year 
and bust the next—mostly bust—because 
when the farmers made a good crop, they 
sold at harvest time, and the middlemen 
bought our products, and when the price 
went up later on, maybe because they 
held grain from the market or cotton 
from the market, the farmers didn’t get 
the profit. Now that’s been changed un- 
der a Democratic administration. And 
we've got a policy that’s been in effect 
since I’ve been in office, with Bob Berg- 
land, a farmer, as the Secretary of Argi- 
culture, that has transformed the lives of 
many farmers in this Nation. 

Since I’ve been in office, we’ve had the 
highest gross income in history, the big- 
gest increase in net income in history, the 
biggest exports of American farm prod- 
ucts in history. Now we’ve got the most 
onfarm storage in history—2.8 billion 
bushels of grain are now being stored by 
the farmers on their farms so that they 
can market their grain when the markets 
are good. This not only helps farm fami- 
lies—it costs the middlemen, yes—but it 
helps consumers as well, because you don’t 
have the wild fluctuations in wheat, corn, 
oats, milk, and other products that we 
had before under the Republicans, as you 
know. 
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We had Secretaries of Agriculture, not 
who were farmers, but we had Secretaries 
of Agriculture who were employees or 
executives of the very middlemen who had 
been responsible for keeping farmers im- 
poverished for many years. It’s better to 
have a Secretary of Agriculture who’s a 
dirt farmer, and that’s what we’ll have 
as long as I’m in the White House. 

I want to say a word to you about an 
issue that you may not ever have thought 
about much before and that’s China—the 
People’s Republic of China. One of the 
difficult decisions that I’ve had to make, 
as President, has been to normalize rela- 
tionships with one-fourth of the total 
population of this Earth—a billion people 
in China. You might say what has that 
got to do with someone who lives in Jack- 
son, Mississippi, or who lives on a farm in 
southern Mississippi? I'll tell you what it’s 
got to do with it. Right now, as Jim East- 
land knows, the number-one customer in 
the world for American cotton is China, 
and we’ve only had normal relationships 
with them 2 years. We just signed an 
agreement where they will buy every year 
between 6 million and 9 million tons of 
American grain. 

In Mexico—we have tripled trade with 
Mexico in just 4 years, and now we have 
a good contract and a good ability to sell 
American rice, Mississippi rice, to coun- 
tries like Korea. They'll have their biggest 
orders with us this year ever. And recently 
when I met with the new, democratically 
elected President of Nigeria—the biggest, 
most powerful, and newest democracy in 
Africa—they agreed to open up their mar- 
kets for American rice. These are the 
kinds of things that have helped us to 
make good progress. 

I know what it means to be able to sell 
things we grow on the farm, not just to 
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American consumers but to consumers 
around the world. In 1977 we set a world 
record for farm exports. In 1978 we broke 
the record. In 1979 we broke it again. And 
this year we’ll have an $8 billion increase 
in American exports overseas, up to a total 
now of $40 billion, a new record again. 

When Ronald Reagan was asked about 
subsidies, he said he wasn’t familiar with 
the subject. [Laughter] And only recently 
he’s heard about the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee, which is going to take those farm 
products to market. Recently he said, and 
I quote him, which may be mean— 
[laughter|—here’s what he said about 
price supports: “You subsidize the ineffi- 
cient,” he said, “when you put a floor 
under the price for farmers.” And again 
he said at a later time, he said, farmers 
should start planning for an end to Gov- 
ernment assistance in production and in 
the marketplace. 


Well, people of Mississippi, I know 
what it mears to have a stabilized price 
for farmers, because you can have a dev- 
astating drought that wipes you out one 
year. You can have the highest produc- 
tion in the world the next year. Farmers 
don’t want a handout. Farmers want to 
stand on their own feet, but they want to 
have markets that are stable and predict- 
able, because they can’t control the 
weather. And almost all of our programs 
that we have don’t cost America any- 
thing. They help the farmer, yes, but they 
help our consumers as well. It’s the best 
investment I know in the economy of this 
country. 


Just a word about energy, because, as 
you know, most of American energy comes 
here from the South in oil and gas. I be- 
lieve, like you southerners, that we ought 
to have a minimum of interference by the 
Federal Government in the private affairs 
of American citizens and in the free en- 
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terprise system of our country. Repub- 
lican Presidents have been promising for 
a decade to deregulate the price of oil 
and natural gas. The Democratic Con- 
gress, working with me, has done that, 
careful and projected to the future so 
everyone can understand the benefits of it. 

This year we will have more oil and gas 
wells drilled in the United States than 
any year in history. Right now we’ve got 
over 3,100 drillrigs running in the United 
States, never before that many in history. 
And this year, ladies and gentlemen—this 
may be a surprise to you—we’ll produce 
more coal in the United States than any 
year in history. We are exporting more 
coal than any year in our history, and in 
the next 15 years, keeping our same, rigid 
standards, on air pollution and water pol- 
lution, we will triple the production of 
American coal. What I want to see on the 
international markets is to replace OPEC 
oil with American coal and American 
energy, and we’re going to do it. 

And finally let me say, looking to the 
future, I’ve talked to you about this elec- 
tion not just as a contest between two men 
who disagree on every major issue that 
I’ve described to you, but it’s a campaign 
to decide the future of this Nation, the 
rest of this century and perhaps beyond. 

Think on things that are important to 
you—agriculture, trade, stability. Think 
about the minimum wage, which Ronald 
Reagan wants to repeal. Think about 
peace. Think about a strong defense. 
Think about social security. Think about 
Medicare. Think about the things that are 
important in your life now and in the 
future. I see a nation in the future strong. 
I see a nation at peace. I see a nation 
secure. I see a nation in the pursuit of 
progress for all its people. I see a nation 
where everyone can have the dignity of a 
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decent job, where new industries create a 
new generation of American buildings and 
vehicles that will house us and move us in 
comfort on a lot less energy, and what 
energy we use coming from America, not 
overseas. 

I see a nation where our children are 
better educated to their maximum poten- 
tial that God’s given them, where the 
elderly are treated with the respect, which 
they have earned with their life’s work, 
where families are secure and intact and 
respect one another. I have a vision of a 
nation free enough to attract the deprived 
from other parts of the world, a nation of 
liberty and justice and love. 

I need your help this next few days, 
because, as you know, the election is not 
very far off. I’ve been President now for 
almost 4 years. I’ve made thousands of 
decisions. In each one of those decisions 
in the Oval Office, I have been learning 
about this country. Every decision I make 
leaves me better qualified to make the 
next decision. What I’ve learned has 
made me a better President over a 4-year 
period, and it’ll make me a better Presi- 
dent in my second term. 

I consider myself to be in the main- 
stream of the Democratic Party. I con- 
sider myself to be a true southerner, rep- 
resenting the ideals and commitments 
that have made us proud of our own 
region of this land. I also consider myself 
in the mainstream of bipartisan Presi- 
dents, Democrats and _ Republicans, 
who’ve had tremendous repsonsibilities 
on our shoulders and who've tried to 
represent our Nation well. Like them, I 
believe that our Nation must be strong, 
yes. The Nation must be secure. We must 
have a society that’s just and fair. We 
must dare to struggle for a peaceful world. 
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There have been times of crisis and 
conflict during these years. In each case 
I alone have had to determine what are 
the interests of my Nation, what degree 
of involvement should we put forward? 
Should we try to resolve problems diplo- 
matically or politically, or should we send 
American soldiers to die overseas? I’ve 
learned that the more difficult the deci- 
sion is, the more likely it is that my ad- 
visers and experts will be divided almost 
equally. The final judgment has to be 
made by the man in the Oval Office. 

Sometimes it is a lonely job, but with 
the involvement of the American people 
like you and the heritage that I’ve gotten 
from you it’s a gratifying job. Now each 
one of you faces a similar lonely decision 
next Tuesday in the voting booth. Your 
decision will make a difference. It’s made 
a difference in the past. Think how few 
votes would have changed in 1948 and 
Harry Truman would never have been 
President. Think how few votes would 
have been changed in 1960 and John 
Kennedy would never have served this 
Nation, and think how few votes would 
have been changed in 1968 to put an- 
other Democrat in the White House and 
Richard Nixon would never have served 
and embarrassed our Nation. 

So, my final word is I need you to go 
on with me to build a partnership, to stay 
strong, to stay secure, to raise high the 
banner of human rights, and to keep our 
Nation at peace. For the sake of all we’ve 
done in the past, the things that have 
made us proud of Mississippi, proud of 
Georgia, proud of this Nation, for the 
sake of all we can do in the future to- 
gether to make us even prouder of a life 
that we can have, let’s win a victory next 
Tuesday, not just for me and Fritz Mon- 
dale, not just for the Democratic Party, 
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but let’s win a victory for the South, for 
the ideals and beliefs that we have, the 
vision that we share for a greater nation 
even than we’ve had before. 

You join me. We'll have a partnership. 
We'll whip the Republicans and have a 
great nation. 


Thank you very much. God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:25 p.m. out- 
side the Governor’s Mansion. 


Houston, Texas 


Remarks at a Rally With Area Residents. 
October 31, 1980 


Tue Present. Thank you. Right on. 
AUDIENCE [chanting]. Four more years! 
Tue Preswent. Thank you. You’ve 

got me convinced. I'll take it. 

First of all, let me say that it’s really 
great to be in your wonderful State of 
Texas. At least you have got a real south- 
ern gentleman for your Lieutenant 
Governor. [Laughter] To Congressman 
Mickey Leland, Congressman Bob Eck- 
hardt, one of the great leaders, not only 
of Texas but of the entire Nation and 
who needs to stay in the Congress and 
who needs your heip, all of you help him. 
Jack Brooks already won his election 
overwhelmingly, as you know. Mike An- 
drews is going to be your next Congress- 
man from the 22nd District, Bob Hutch- 
ins, next Congressman from the District 
7. And I want to say that it’s good to be 
in a city that can produce a baseball team 
like the Astros. You can really be proud 
of them. The whole Nation was, and I’m 
very glad that Joe Sambito and Joe Nie- 
kro are here tonight. And I noticed the 
Houston Oilers are right up there at the 
top, right? [A pplause} 
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It’s always good to come back to Hous- 
ton, because you run out of great things 
to say about it—the biggest city in the 
biggest county in the biggest continental 
State—a city, by the way, that since the 
day I was sworn in as President, has 
added 240,000 new jobs for Houston citi- 
zens. That’s great. 

Last night about this time I was in St. 
Louis, Missouri, and I was speaking to 
an audience that remembered very clearly 
the time of Harry Truman, a great Pres- 
ident who understood what our Nation 
was all about, a man who made some dif- 
ficult decisions, a man who was castigated 
by the Republicans because they said he 
was too mean when he ran his campaign. 
[Laughter] Sometimes they say the same 
thing about me. All I do is tell the truth 
about Ronald Reagan, and the truth 
sounds mean. 

If you’ve been listening to the campaign 
lately you’ve probably noticed that the 
Republican candidate, everywhere he 
goes, quotes Democratic Presidents. Have 
you ever heard a Republican candidate 
for President quoting a Republican 
President? 

AupiencE. No! 

Tue Present. No. And there’s a good 
reason for it, because every time an elec- 
tion approaches they like to forget about 
their record. It happens every election 
year. As a matter of fact, Franklin Roose- 
velt said in 1944—and Id like to quote 
that great President about how the Re- 
publicans change their tune when elec- 
tion day approaches—he said, “The whole 
purpose of Republican oratory these days 
seems to be to switch labels. Now, imita- 
tion,” he said, “may be the sincerest form 
of flattery, but I’m afraid that in this 
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case it’s the most obvious garden or com- 
mon variety of fraud.” 

Now, that didn’t stop with Franklin 
Roosevelt. It happened, the same thing, 
when John Kennedy ran for President in 
1960. He said about the Republicans, 
“They’re even beginning to say a few kind 
words about Franklin Roosevelt. Twenty 
years from now,” Kennedy said, “they 
might even say a good word about Harry 
Truman. But,” he said, “I guarantee you 
that Harry Truman will never say a good 
word about a Republican.” [Laughter] 
And I want to make a prediction to you 
tonight. Twenty years from now I predict 
that Republican candidates are even go- 
ing to be saying good things about Jimmy 
Carter’s second term. 


You’re the State that has provided great 
leaders in Washington for the Democratic 
Party and for our Nation. Sam Rayburn 
was a man who led the Congress of the 
United States, who knew what it meant to 
be a Democrat, to be proud to be part of 
the South, to take the heritage that is part 


of our own consciousness and let it be 
beneficial for the rest of the country. And 
when the New Deal came along there 
were people like you and me who were 
waiting for a change in life. And I think 
it’s time, with just 3 or 4 days to go be- 
fore you make a great decision, to think 
back on those days. Some of you are quite 
young, Larry Gatlin’s age, who’s a great 
friend of mine. Some of you, old as I am. 
I was born in 1924, but I remember how 
things have changed, in my life, because 
of the Democrats. 

I grew up on a farm in south Georgia, 
where everybody worked from before 
daybreak until after sundown and then 
had to plow, put the plow in the barn, 
pump water for the mules, and then go to 
bed after dark. My mother was a regis- 
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tered nurse. She worked 12 hours a day for 
$4 or either she worked 20 hours a day 
for $6. We didn’t have electricity on our 
farm. And old people when they got past 
retirement age, if they didn’t have a fam- 
ily that was rich, had to go to what we 
called the po’ folks farm. Maybe some of 
you remember those days. 


Roosevelt came along, and as a young 
man Lyndon Johnson helped Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. As is the case with Democrats, 
they cared about working people. And 
they looked upon old people and said, 
“We need to make sure that when they 
reach retirement age, they have some self 
respect.” So, Roosevelt proposed, along 
with Democrats, that we have social se- 
curity. The Republicans opposed it. They 
called it socialism, even called it commu- 
nism. Franklin Roosevelt thought that the 
American farmers ought to have elec- 
tricity, proposed TVA, REA. The Repub- 
licans opposed it, called it socialism, even 
communism. 

Roosevelt even was radical enough to 
believe that a grown man or a grown 
woman ought to be paid living wages; 25 
cents an hour was the first proposed mini- 
mum wage. Republicans were against it. 
They called it socialism, communism, the 
interference of government in the private 
affairs of big business. I got my first job 
when I finished high school in 1941. I 
worked 10 hours a day for the minimum 
wage, which at that time was 40 cents. 
I had to furnish my own car and pay all 
the expenses to measure land for the gov- 
ernment. Republicans opposed that radi- 
cal increase from 25 cents to 40 cents an 
hour. This has been the typical continu- 
ing struggle between the party you and I 
represent and the Republicans who al- 
ways imitate Democrats just before elec- 
tions to get in office. 

Later in 1961, Medicare was proposed 
to give our senior citizens a chance for 
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some medical care when they reached the 
retirement age if they didn’t have much 
money. My Republican opponent, Ron- 
ald Reagan, an employee of the anti- 
Medicare lobby, went around this Nation 
making speeches, and he referred to 
Medicare as socialism—‘socialized medi- 
cine,” he said. Now he’s against national 
health insurance. 

He’s proposed several times lately that 
social security be voluntary. This year he 
proposed that the minimum wage be abol- 
ished. He said that the thing that’s caused 
more misery and more unemployment in 
this country than anything since the Great 
Depression was the minimum wage. And 
he said the other night in the debate— 
you probably heard it—that social secu- 
rity was a bad investment for a young 
person. The fact is that a young man, a 
husband, or a young mother with chil- 
dren, if they start at the age of 22 and 
put their money into social security, they'll 
get back 3¥2 times more than they put in. 
And all that time they’re working they 
have the protection of disability, or if one 
of them dies, survivor’s benefits for the 
other spouse and all the children until 
they’re 18. That’s the kind of program 
that Ronald Reagan is still against. He 
can’t change his spots just before election, 
although he’s trying very desperately to do 
so. And it’s important for us to remember 
these basic truths as we approach the time 
for a decision. 

My people have lived in this country 
for a long time, since the 1600’s. They’ve 
all been farmers, every one of them. My 
father never had a chance to finish high 
school; neither did his father. Nobody in 
my family ever finished high school until 
me. And I had an ambition when I was 
a child to go to the Naval Academy, to 
get a college education. It was a wild 
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dream. Nobody ever thought I could ever 
do it. But I was lucky enough to go. I 
served in the Navy for 11 years and when 
I got out of the submarine force, I went 
back home and saw the changes take place 
in the Southland, when black people and 
those who speak Spanish were finally given 
equal rights, a right to vote, a right to be 
holding a job, a right to have a chance 
in life. 

And let me ask you a question. Let me 
ask you a question, those of you who might 
speak Spanish, those of you who might be 
black, those of you who might be women. 
Which party has always been in favor of 
helping those who felt the scourge of dis- 
crimination? The Democrats. The Demo- 
crats. And it has not changed. It has not 
changed. We would never have had the 
civil rights bill, the voting rights bill, had 
Roosevelt, Johnson, Kennedy not been 
elected. Never would have happened. 

Another thing—let me say this—{ap- 
plause|—I agree with you. And let me say 
this, when the civil rights act and the vot- 
ing rights act was passed. 

[Interruption from the audience.] 

You’re for me. Be quiet, man. 

AvuptEence [chanting]. Four more years. 

Tue Presivent. He’s for me. Let me 
finish. That’s good. Okay, let me talk. And 
when the voting rights act and the civil 
rights act passed, Ronald Reagan said 
that’s bad legislation. So, what we need 
to do is to remember as election day ap- 
proaches, which party is best for our 
country. 

I went in the Oval Office as a young 
President, remembering that our Nation 
had to be strong. I went into the Oval 
Office, after I was elected, as a young mil- 
itary officer concerned about what had 
happened to our Nation’s defense the last 
8 years before I became President. In those 
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8 years, 7 of them under Republicans— 
the Republicans—— 


[Interruption from the audience.] 
AuDIENCE [chanting]. Four more years. 


Tue Preswent. Okay, you got me. 
Thank you. 

The Republicans have a lot of money. 
They have enough money to back—to pay 
a few people to work for them. 

I want to cover three more points to 
you, because these are important because 
they affect your lives. One is concerning 
defense. When I was elected President the 
Republican administration 8 years before 
I was elected cut spending for defense 
every year except one. We had a reduc- 
tion of 37 percent below what it was a 
year before when Nixon became Presi- 
dent, in 8 years—37-percent reduction. 
Every year since I’ve been in office, as a 
Democratic President, we have added to 
our defense spending to give our country 
strength in our military forces. This will 
continue for the next 5 years, because I 
know, like other people know, that we can 
only have peace in our Nation if our Na- 
tion is strong. And I can make another 
statement that no other President can 
make in the last 50 years. Since I have 
been in the Oval Office, our Nation has 
not known war; we have been at peace. 
And I’m going to keep this Nation at 
peace. 

I know I’m in the State of Texas, and I 
want to say something about land and I 
want to say something about oil. First of 
all, all the Republican Presidents have al- 
ways promised that when they got in the 
Oval Office that they were going to de- 
control the price of oil and gas to let our 
Nation produce more energy. Who has 
been able to do it? A Democratic Presi- 
dent, working with a Democratic Con- 
gress, and we’ve already seen rich results 
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for our Nation. This year we will have 
more new oil wells and gas wells produc- 
ing in this country than any year in his- 
tory. We’ve got more oil drillrigs running 
right now than the Nation has ever had 
in history. We’re producing more Ameri- 
can coal than we’ve ever produced in his- 
tory, and we’re cutting every day the 
amount of oil we buy from overseas. 

In economics Democrats have always 
been those in favor of the investment in 
new jobs, new plants, new opportunities 
for our people. Ronald Reagan has a basic 
approach to taxation and economics 
called the Reagan-Kemp-Roth proposal. 
[Boo’s from the audience.] 

You understand it very well. 

You all know that Business Week is a 
magazine that’s not particularly a Dem- 
ocratic publication. But Business Week 
said that Ronald Reagan’s tax proposal 
was completely irresponsible, that it would 
cause an inflationary explosion that would 
destroy this Nation’s economy, and it 
would impoverish every person in this 
country living on a fixed income. That’s 
what Business Week thinks about Ronald 
Reagan’s tax proposal. And George Bush, 
who was a temporary Texan, said that 
Ronald Reagan’s proposal was “voodoo 
economics” and would cause 30-percent 
inflation. At least one time George Bush 
was right. 

And the final point I want to make is 
this, about land, about agriculture. As I 
said earlier, I grew up on a farm, and I 
was very interested when I got to be 
President to have a Secretary of Agricul- 
ture who was a dirt farmer. In the past, 
as you know, the Republicans have chosen 
for Secretary of Agriculture a lobbyist or 
an executive in the major food-process- 
ing companies or the middlemen who 
handle large quantities of grain after the 
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farmers sell it cheap at harvest time. I 
wanted to be sure I had somebody in there 
like Bob Bergland who understood the 
life of an American farm family. We’ve 
changed. 

We've had a lot of progress made al- 
ready. Look back on what happened to 
the farmers in 1977 before we passed our 
new farm bill. Corn prices have doubled. 
Wheat prices have doubled. Beef prices 
have doubled. In the last 31% years gross 
income of farmers in this Nation have 
grown faster than ever before in history. 
Net farm income has gone up more than 
ever before in history. On exports—Texas 
is a very important State—we’ve had 
more exports and set a new record in 1977, 
a higher record in ’78, an even higher rec- 
ord in ’79. And this year we had the 
biggest increase in exports in the history 
of our Nation, $8 billion. We’ll export $40 
billion overseas this year. 

And I want to mention a word to you 
that you might not think about concern- 
ing farm families, and that’s China. There 
are 4 billion people who live on this 
Earth. A billion of them live in China. 
We've normalized relationships now with 
that country about 2 years ago. This year 
we just signed an agreement—as a matter 
of fact last week—to sell China between 
6 million tons and 9 million tons of 
American grain every year. The number 
one customer for American cotton right 
now is the People’s Republic of China. 
We've tripled trade with Mexico in the 
last 4 years. We’ve opened up the sale 
of our products to Korea, to Nigeria, to 
other countries. The American farmers 
have never been better off. That’s a very 
important commitment, an historic com- 
mitment of the Democratic Party. 


And finally let me say this: I may not 
have mentioned it earlier, but I need your 
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help this next few days. November the 
4th is the day. A President has sometimes 
a difficult job, but he has to face prob- 
lems that affect your life. I’ve made thou- 
sands of decisions since I’ve been in the 
Oval Office, and every time I’ve made a 
decision I’ve learned in the process. I 
became a better President with every de- 
cision, and I’Il be a better President than 
I have already in the second term. 

I’ve never served one day as President 
that there wasn’t a crisis or a troublespot 
somewhere in the world. There have been 
six or eight armed conflicts that broke out 
in the world since I’ve been President. I’ve 
had to make a judgment about our Na- 
tion’s interests and about the depth of our 
Nation’s involvement, whether to handle 
that problem through politics or diplo- 
macy, or through the injection of Ameri- 
can military forces into those troubled 
areas. A President has good advice, but 
I know from experience that when the 
difficult times come and the issue is sharp- 
ly divided and the decision is very impor- 
tant, that advisers tend to split about 
50-50. A President has to make a decision 
based on sound judgment, based on pray- 
er, based on the understanding of the con- 
science of this country, about peace or 
war. And I believe in peace. 

I have to make some difficult and some 
lonely decisions. In the next few days, 100 
million Americans have to make a diffi- 
cult and a lonely decision. That decision 
will affect your life, the life of your fam- 
ily, the life of people that you love, the 
ones that look to you for leadership. You 
would not have come here tonight if you 
weren’t interested in politics and govern- 
ment, but you have a responsibility like I 
do, the next few days, to make those judg- 
ments about the future of our Nation. 
You might say, well, one person can’t 
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make much difference, but think back on 
1948. If just a few people had voted dif- 
ferently, Harry Truman would never have 
been President. In 1960, if 28,000 people 
had changed their vote in Texas and a 
few thousand in Illinois, then John Ken- 
nedy and Lyndon Johnson would never 
have served this Nation as President. If 
just a few people had gone out and 
worked a little harder in 1968, Hubert 
Humphrey would have been President 
and Richard Nixon would never had em- 
barrassed this Nation in the White House. 

So, you’ve got a choice to make, be- 
tween the Herbert Hoover to Richard 
Nixon Republican Party, or the Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Lyndon Johnson, Harry 
Truman, John Kennedy, and Jimmy 
Carter Democratic Party. I need your 
help. Will you help me? We'll win to- 
gether. We'll win together. Four more 
years, right. [Applause and cheers] 


Note: The President spoke at 8:33 p.m. at 
the Miller Outdoor Theater at Hermann Park. 


Import Relief for the 
Domestic Mushroom Industry 


Proclamation 4801. October 29, 1980 

TreMporARY Duty INCREASE ON THE Im- 
PORTATION INTO THE UNITED STATES 
oF CERTAIN MusHROOMS 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Pursuant to Section 201(d)(1) of 
the Trade Act of 1974 (the Trade Act) 
(19 U.S.C. 2251(d)(1)), the United 
States International Trade Commission 
(USITC), on August 18, 1980, reported 
to the President (USITC Report 201-43) 


the results of its investigation under sec- 
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tion 201(b) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2251(b)). The USITC determined that 
mushrooms, prepared or preserved, pro- 
vided for in item 144.20 of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (TSUS) 
(19 U.S.C. 1202), are being imported 
into the United States in such increased 
quantities as to be a substantial cause of 
serious injury, or the threat thereof, to the 
domestic industry producing an article 
like or directly competitive with the im- 
ported article. The USITC recommended 
the imposition of quantitative restrictions 
on imports of the above specified mush- 
rooms. 

2. On October 17, 1980, pursuant to 
section 202(b) (1) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. 2252(b)(1)), and after taking 
into account the considerations specified 
in section 202(c) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. 2252(c)), I determined to rem- 
edy the injury, or threat thereof, found 
to exist by the USITC by proclaiming a 
temporary duty increase. On October 17, 
1980, in accordance with section 203 
(b) (1) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2253 
(b)(1)), I transmitted a report to the 
Congress setting forth my determination 
and intention to proclaim a temporary 
duty increase and stating the reason why 
my decision differed from the action rec- 
ommended by the USITC. 

3. Section 203(e) (1) of the Trade Act 
(19 U.S.C. 2253(e)(1)) requires that 
import relief be proclaimed and take ef- 
fect within 15 days after the import relief 
determination date. 

4. Pursuant to sections 203(a) (1) and 
203(e) (1) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2253(a) (1) and 2253(e) (1) ), I am pro- 
viding import relief through the tempo- 
rary increase of the import duty on the 
subject mushrooms. 

Now, TuHererore, I, Jimmy Carter, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and the statutes of the 
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United States, including sections 604 and 
203 of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2483 and 
2253), and in accordance with Article 
XIX of the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade (GATT) (61 Stat. (pt. 5) 
A58; 8 UST (pt. 2) 1786), do proclaim 
that— 

1) Part I of Schedule XX to the GATT 
is modified to conform to the actions 
taken in the Annex to this Proclamation. 

(2) Subpart A, part 2 of the Appendix 
to the TSUS is modified as set forth in 
the Annex to this Proclamation. 

(3) This Proclamation shall be effec- 
tive as to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption on or 
after November 1, 1980, and before the 
close of October 31, 1983, unless the pe- 
riod of its effectiveness is earlier expressly 
suspended, modified or terminated. 

In WitNess WHEREOF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this twenty-ninth day 
of October, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and eighty, and of the In- 
dependence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and fifth. 


Jummy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:23 a.m., October 31, 1980] 


NOTE: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased on October 31. 


Board of Foreign 
Scholarships 


Appointment of Four Members. 
October 31, 1980 


The President has announced the ap- 
pointment of four members to the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships for terms expiring 
September 22, 1983. They are: 


Mario A. AnctapaA, of New York, vice Tomas 
Rivera, term expired. 

H. Branpt Ayers, of Alabama, vice Elbert 
Benjamin Smith, term expired. 
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ADELAIDE CROMWELL GULLIVER, of Massa- 
chusetts, vice Monroe D. Donsker, term ex- 
pired. 

Harrison E. Sauissury, of Connecticut, vice 
Bartle Bull, term expired. 


Advisory Committee for 
Trade Negotiations 


Appointment of Three Members. 
October 31, 1980 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of three members of the Ad- 
visory Committee for Trade Negotiations 
for 3-year terms. They are: 

Lege L. Morean, of Peoria, IIl., chairman and 
chief executive officer of Caterpillar Tractor 
Co.; 

Rupo.px A. Oswa p, of Potomac, Md., direc- 
tor of the AFL—CIO’s Department of Re- 
search, former assistant director of the De- 
partment of Education of the AFL-CIO, and 
former director of research with the Service 
Employees International Union; 

GLENN E. Watts, of Chevy Chase, Md., presi- 
dent of the Communications Workers of 


America and a member of the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO. ; 


National Commission on 
Alcoholism and Other 
Alcohol-Related Problems 


Appointment of 12 Members. 
October 31, 1980 


The President has announced his in- 
tention to appoint 12 members of the 
National Commission on Alcoholism and 
Other Alcohol-Related Problems. 

Harold Hughes, former United States 
Senator and Governor of Iowa, will be 
Chairman of the Commission. Dr. Jean 
Harris, Secretary of Human Resources of 
Virginia, will be the Vice Chairperson. 
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In addition to Mr. Hughes and Dr. 
Harris, other public members of the Com- 
mission will be: 


Fioyp E. Bioom, of California, director of the 
Davis Center for Behavioral Neurobiology, 
the Salk Institute; 

SHEILA BreRMAN BiumeE, of New York, direc- 
tor, New York State Division on Alcoholism 
and Alcohol Abuse and president of the 
American Medical Society on Alcoholism; 

Janie Satinas Farris, of Texas, assistant di- 
rector of the Adult Mental Health/Mental 
Retardation Services of Harris County; 

Me vin ALLAN Gtasser, of Michigan, direc- 
tor, Social Security Department, United 
Auto Workers; 

James S. Kemper, Jr., of Illinois, chairman 
of the board of the Kemper Insurance Co. ; 

Josepu A. Purscu, of California, medical 
director of the Comprehensive Care Corp., 
and former Director of the Navy Alcohol 
Rehabilitation Service of the Naval Regional 
Medical Center in Long Beach. 


The President also appointed four non- 
voting members of the Commission from 
the Federal Government. They are: 

Max CLeLanp, Administrator of Veterans 

Affairs ; 

Joan B. Craysroox, Administrator, National 

Highway Safety Administration; 

Joun R. DeLuca, Director, National Institute 


on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services; 


Bric. Gen. Witt1AM CHar.es Loutsett, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Health Affairs, 
Department of Defense. 

In addition, eight members of the Com- 
mission will be appointed from the 

Congress. 


National Advisory Council 
on Economic Opportunity 


Appointment of Five Members. 
October 31, 1980 


The President has announced his inten- 
tion to appoint one new member and to 
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reappoint four members of the National 
Advisory Council on Economic Opportu- 
nity for terms expiring August 15, 1983. 

The new member is Henry Mateo 
Mestre, Jr., of California, vice Ralph 
Ochoa, term expired. Mr. Mestre is exec- 
utive director, Sapanis Speaking Unity 
Council, a community development cor- 
poration. He is also a member of the Pri- 
vate Industry Council of Oakland and a 
member of the National Urban Coalition. 


Those being reappointed are: 


Epwarp F. FericHan, of Ohio, Cuyahoga 
County commissioner and former Ohio State 
representative ; 

Linpa Hap ey, of Arizona, assistant director, 
Navajo mental health program; 

Juan J. Matponapo, of Texas, mayor, city of 
San Juan, Tex.; 

Evetyn Watts, of Florida, a member of the 
boards of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, Council on 
Human Relations, Pinnelas County Oppor- 
tunity Council, Gulf Coast Health Systems, 
South Pinellas Senior Citizens Group. 


President’s Export Council 


Appointment oj Three Members. 
October 31, 19806 


The President has announced his inten- 
tion to appoint three members to the Pres- 
ident’s Export Council. The new members 
are: 


Tuomas F. Barnum, of Lake Forest, IIll., pres- 
ident and chief executive officer, Consoli- 
dated Foods—Frozen Food Group. He is also 
senior vice president of Consolidated Foods. 

Frank Drozax, of New Jersey, president, Sea- 
farer’s International Union of North Amer- 
ica. He is also president of the AFL-CIO 
Maritime Trades Department. 

SterpHEeN P. Yoxicn, of Detroit, Mich., vice 
president, United Auto Workers. He is also 
a member of the U.A.W. International 
Skilled Trades Advisory Committee. 
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Housing and Services for 
the Handicapped 


Announcement of an Interagency Initiative. 


October 31, 1980 


The White House today announced the 
launching of a new interagency independ- 
ent living initiative designed to fosi+r the 
development of community-based hous- 
ing and services that will enable handi- 
capped persons to live more independ- 
ently outside of _ institutional-type 
facilities. 

The initiative, promised by the Presi- 
dent in a speech last spring before the 
President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped, will utilize funds from 
existing Federal programs not previously 
targeted on independent living. Through 
the combined resources of seven agencies, 
over $80 million in ongoing program 
funds will be available to expand current 
independent living capability for the 
physically, developmentally, and mentally 
disabled. 

ACTION, the Community Services 
Administration, the Department of Edu- 
cation, the Department of Health and 
Human Services, the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the 
Department of Labor, and the Depart- 
ment of Transportation will each be par- 
ticipating in this initiative. 

The President is inviting each Gover- 
nor to submit comprehensive letters of in- 
tent describing resource commitments 
and activities within their State devoted 
to independent living. On the basis of 
these letters, up to fifteen States will be 
selected for participation in the initiative. 

Within the selected States, project pro- 
posals will be solicited from local and 
State groups involved in addressing the 
needs of the handicapped. These pro- 
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posals will describe how independent liv- 
ing projects would tap agencies’ existing 
generic programs to meet independent 
living needs. The proposals will be re- 
viewed first by a State panel, then by a 
Federal coordinating task force responsi- 
ble for final selections. 

Stuart E. Eizenstat, Assistant to the 
President for Domestic Affairs and Policy, 
described the initiative as a “highly sig- 
nificant example of interagency coordina- 
tion designed to encourage more effective 
utilization of existing program resources 
to serve handicapped persons.” 


Self-Government for 
Mid-Pacific Islands 


Announcement of an Agreement Between the 
United States, the Marshall Islands, and the 
Federated States of Micronesia. 

October 31, 1980 


Representatives of the United States, 
the Marshall Islands Government, and the 
Federated States of Micronesia today ini- 
tialed a Compact of Free Association, a 
basic document which will, when finally 
approved, authorize self-government for 
the 120,000 inhabitants of hundreds of 
islands ranged across 3,000 miles of the 
mid-Pacific and will also establish the 
terms of a unique, continuing, close re- 
lationship with the United States. The 
initialing also advances President Carter’s 
goal, announced in 1977, of terminating 
in 1981 the United Nations Trusteeship 
Agreement under which the United States 
has administered the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands since 1947. The islands, 
formerly ruled by Spain and Germany, 
became a Japanese League of Nations 
mandate as a result of World War I and 
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were captured by United States military 
forces during World War II. 

Initialing for the United States was 
Ambassador Peter R. Rosenblatt, who has 
served since 1977 as President Carter’s 
Personal Representative for Micronesian 
Status Negotiations. He was joined by 
Anton A. deBrun, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs of the Marshall Islands, and An- 
don L. Amaraich, Secretary of External 
Affairs of the Federated States of Micro- 
nesia and Chairman of its Commission 
on Future Political Status and Transition. 

Today’s initialing represents the virtual 
completion of a negotiating process that 
began in 1969. The Compact provides 
that the United States will retain plenary 
authority in defense and security matters 
and that three Micronesian entities—the 
Marshall Islands, the Federated States of 
Micronesia, and Palau—will acquire full 
internal self-government and authority 
over all aspects of their foreign relations 
other than those which the United States 
determines to be defense- and security- 
related. The Compact also sets forth the 
financial and other types of assistance 
which the United States will provide over 
a 15-year period and covers the many 
other realms—including environmental 
regulations, trade, finance, and taxation— 
in which the United States and Micro- 
nesia will remain linked. The Compact’s 
aid and defense provisions continue for 15 
years and thereafter, as may be mutually 
agreed. It also provides each of the Micro- 
nesian entities the option of unilateral 
termination should any of them later de- 
cide to seek full independence or any 
other political status. However, such uni- 
lateral termination would be subject to 
continuation of U.S. defense rights and 
economic assistance for their full terms. 


During several months following to- 
day’s initialing ceremony, negotiators for 
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all of the governments involved will con- 
clude their work on a dozen or more 
detailed subsidiary agreements covering 
such subjects as telecommunications, ex- 
tradition, and military land-use and oper- 
ating rights. Once these subsidiary agree- 
ments have been completed, the Compact 
of Free Association v.ill be formally signed. 
At that point the Compact will be pre- 
sented to the voters of Micronesia for 
approval by plebiscite and submitted to 
the United States Congress as a joint res- 
olution for enactment into law. If the 
Compact is approved, the United States 
will present the completed arrangements 
to the United Nations and seek termina- 
tion of the Trusteeship Agreement. The 
United States strategic trusteeship in Mi- 
cronesia is the last of the 11 U.N. trustee- 
ships established after World War II. 

Palau, the fourth party to the current 
negotiations, was unable to send a delega- 
tion to Washington this week, because the 
voters of this small island group in the 
Western Carolines go to the polls on No- 
vember 4 to elect their first na- 
tional government. That government will 
take office on January 1, 1981, whereas 
elected governments took office in the 
Marshall Islands and the Federated States 
of Micronesia in May 1979. In a letter 
dated October 25, however, the Palauan 
negotiators informed Ambassador Rosen- 
blatt that they would meet with him in 
Washington on November 6 and 7 
with a view to concluding negotiations 
and initiating the Compact and several 
closely related agreements. 

Marshallese President Amata Kabua 
had initialed an earlier version of the 
Compact with Ambassador Rosenblatt at 
Kona, Hawaii, on January 14, 1980, but 
the document initialed today contains 
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numerous changes from the January ver- 
sion, several of which were introduced by 
the Marshallese themselves. 

Another district of the Trust Territory, 
the Northern Mariana Islands, in 1975 
approved an agreement establishing an 
even closer relationship with the United 
States through commonwealth status. 
Residents of the Northern Marianas have 
since elected their own Governor and leg- 
islature, but the Commonwealth will 
come into full legal existence only upon 
termination of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment. 

There is no exact precedent in interna- 
tional law or U.S. constitutional practice 
for the free association status which the 
three Micronesian entities have chosen. 
The autonomy which the Micronesian 
states will exercise exceeds that of US. 
territories, while U.S. defense authority in 
the freely associated states is comprehen- 
sive and therefore of a different nature 
from the treaty relationships with even 
America’s closest allies. 


National Institute of Justice 


Appointment of 18 Members to the 
Advisory Board. October 31, 1980 


The President has announced his inten- 
tion to appoint 18 members to the Na- 
tional Institute of Justice Advisory Board. 
All are new positions. 

The committee will recommend the 
policies and priorities of the National In- 
stitute of Justice. The members to be ap- 
pointed are: 

SHIRLEY SCHLANGER ABRAHAMSON, of Wis- 
consin, justice, Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
representing the courts. 


CarLos HumsBerto Arce, of Michigan, study 
director, National Chicano Research Net- 
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work, University of Michigan, representing 
research interests. 

Orto Beatty, Jr., of Ohio, State representa- 
tive from Columbus, Ohio, representing State 
and local governments. 

F. T. Davis, Jr., of Georgia, attorney, former 
general counsel, President’s Reorganization 
Project, representing defense attorneys. 

Davip Fock, of Illinois, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (Chicago Circle Campus) 
criminal justice department, representing the 
academic community. 

Don M. Gorttrrepson, of New Jersey, dean, 
school of criminal justice, Rutgers State Uni- 
versity, and director, National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency Research Center, 
representing the academic community. 

STANLEY Harwoop, of New York, partner in 
the firm of Shayne, Dachs, Weiss, Kolbreuer, 
Stauisci and Harwood, representing the gen- 
eral public. 

Avan I. Kurneman, of Indiana, senior partner 
in the firm of Klineman, Rose, and Wolf of 
Indianapolis, representing defense attorneys. 

Wituram Dent Leexe, of South Carolina, 
commissioner, South Carolina Department 
of Corrections, and former president, Amer- 
ican Correctional Association, representing 
corrections interests. 

Gorpon A. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, at- 
torney at law, representing the general public. 

Patrick VINCENT Murpuy, of Maryland, for- 
mer commander, New York City Police De- 
partment, Detroit Police Department, and 
District of Columbia Police Department, 
representing professional organizations. 

Lioyp Epcar Ox tn, of Massachusetts, pro- 
fessor, Center for Criminal Justice, Harvard 
Law School, representing academic interests. 

Lorenzo E. Patino, of California, municipal 
court judge, Sacramento, representing State 
and local governments. 

Mimi Hacper Siisert, of California, president, 
Delancy Street Foundation, representing 
community and neighborhood organizations. 

James C.oupis Situ, of Florida, attorney 
general, State of Florida, representing pros- 
ecutors. 

Patricia McGowan WaAtp, of Maryland, 
judge, United States Court of Appeals, rep- 
resenting the courts. 
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Bitty L. Wayson, of Virginia, president, In- 
stitute for Economic and Policy Studies, rep- 
resenting research interests. 

Husert WiiuiaMs, of New Jersey, director of 
police, Newark, and adjunct professor, Rut- 
gers University Graduate School of Criminal 
Justice, representing police. 


United States Naval Academy 


Appointment of Evelyn Gandy asa 
Member of the Board of Visitors. 
October 31, 1980 


The President has announced his in- 
tention to appoint Evelyn Gandy, of 
Jackson, Miss., as a member of the Board 
of Visitors of the United States Naval 
Academy for a term expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1983. 

Ms. Gandy, a former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, is deputy for Human 
Resource Planning and Development for 
the State of Mississippi. 

Other positions in State government 
held by Ms. Gandy include member of 
the Mississippi State Legislature, assist- 
ant attorney general, commissioner of 
public welfare, commissioner of insur- 
ance, and State treasurer for two terms. 


National Advisory Community 
Investment Board 


Appointment of 13 Members. 
October 31, 1980 


The President has announced his in- 
tention to appoint 13 new members to 
the National Advisory Community In- 
vestment Board. 

The Board was established to promote 
cooperation between private investors 
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and businesses and community develop- 
ment corporation projects. 
The new members are: 


Ricuarp C. Bium, of San Francisco, Calif., 
vice chairman, board of directors, U.R.S. 
Corp. in San Francisco; 

CLANzEL THORNTON Brown, of Jacksonville, 
Fla., president of the Jacksonville Urban 
League, Inc.; 

Anpy Camacuo, of Los Angeles, Calif., a 
partner in the law firm of Fonner, Kunkel & 
Camacho in Los Angeles; 

JupirH ANN Kocu Cara.ino, of Menomonee, 
Wis., executive director, Mitchell Street 
Center in Milwaukee; 

Donatp Puiuip Ga.top, of St. Louis, Mo., a 
partner in the law firm of Johnston, Gallop, 
Creep & Newman in St. Louis; 

GvuADALuPE IniGuEz, of Phoenix, Ariz., a tax 
attorney for Wales and Plattner, P.C., in 
Phoenix ; 

Joun Otiver Les.ie, of Oxford, Miss., mayor 
of the city of Oxford; 

McLain T. O’FarRALL, Jr., of Richmond, Va., 
an investment banker and head of municipal 
operation for the Southeastern Region of 
U.S., Alex Brown & Sons in Richmond; 

MAtcotmn D. Pryor, of Philadelphia, Pa., a 
senior consultant, Liberty Government Secu- 
rities Group, New York City; 

ANTHONY VINCENT MILANO, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., secretary for Connecticut Office of 
Policy and Management; 

Leon RicuTerR StrAuss, of St. Louis, Mo., 
founder and president of the Pantheon Corp. 
in St. Louis; 

Henry Tope, of Wilmington, Del., president 
of Henry Topel & Co., real estate broker in 
Wilmington ; 

Neue MAE Varner, of Detroit, Mich., vice 
president and partner of Strather-Varner 
Properties in Detroit. 


Brownsville, Texas 


Remarks at a Rally With Area Residents. 
November 1, 1980 


Tue Presiwent. Mayor Hernandez, Con- 
gressman Kika de la Garza, Lieutenant 
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Governor Bill Hobby, my many friends 
here in Brownsville: 

It’s a great honor to be with you. I’m 
happy to be here, because in the next 
few days you will make a decision that 
will affect the future of your own lives, 
the future of your families, and the future 
of this great Nation. 

I’m happy to be the first President who 
has ever visited Brownsville. Thank you 
for your great welcome. 

As you know, Zachary Taylor was here 
before, but that doesn’t count because he 
came as a general. [Laughter] And I un- 
derstand he built these buildings, some of 
them, these historic buildings, as an army 
post. But we’ve come a long way since 
then, and now this is a center of great ed- 
ucation for some of the finest people in 
the United States. This is a college where 
a great man, the late Dr. Arnulfo Oliveria 
was president. Dr. Oliveria will be sorely 
missed. And I’m very grateful to know 
that his wife Eloisa is here with us this 
morning. We’re glad to have you here. 

As you know, this great man’s life was 
dedicated to better education for the peo- 
ple that he loved. For decades he worked 
for progress and for enlightenment. He 
inspired a generation of students with his 
fine example. And he also did much to 
improve the quality of education through- 
out the State of Texas, in part by help- 
ing to ensure equal access to educational 
opportunity for children and for young 
people from Spanish-speaking homes. 

As you know, one of the issues at stake 
in this election is equality of education. 
The Democratic Party has always been 
the party of better education for those who 
were poor and whose families didn’t have 
2 good chance, but we believe that the 
children, with the gift of God of intelli- 
gence and ability, ought to have a chance 
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in an educational system to expand that 
intelligence and to use that ability for their 
own selves and for this country. The Re- 
publican record has always been just ex- 
actly the opposite. 


Governor Reagan, who’s_ running 
against me, does not share Dr. Oliveria’s 
commitment and my own to better edu- 
cation. We have doubled, since I’ve been 
in the White House, funds for student aid 
programs. And now there should be no 
child in the United States who finishes 
high school, no matter how poor their 
family might be, who cannot, through 
loans or grants, through scholarships or 
work-study programs, get a college educa- 
tion. And you can depend that we will 
continue that policy as long as the Demo- 
crats are in the White House. 

We've expanded greatly the program 
called Head Start, and we’ve expanded it 
to include migrant children. We’re work- 
ing hard right now with Senator Bentsen 
and with Kika de la Garza to make as 
much as $45 million available in Federal 


money in the border districts to help with 
the increase in school construction for 
the number of Mexican school children 
who reside here legally, because decent 
education is not just a border issue, it is a 
national issue. And I won’t forget it. 


Governor Reagan’s only commitment 
on education is this. He says, “If I am 
elected President, I will abolish the De- 
partment of Education.” 

There are other areas, too, where the 
sharp issues are drawn that will affect 
your lives. We could not have more dif- 
ferent views, Governor Reagan and I, 
than we have in health. Governor Reagan 
says, and I quote him: “Virtually all 
Americans have access to medical care 
today.” Yet in south Texas I know that 
13 counties with 22 percent of the popu- 
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lation of this great State have only 3 per- 
cent of the physicians. 

That’s why, in the tradition of great 
Presidents like Roosevelt, Truman, Ken- 
nedy, and Lyndon Johnson and also Vice 
President Humphrey and Senator Ted 
Kennedy, I am committed to national 
health insurance, which will provide a 
cost-saving emphasis on the prevention 
of disease, on catastrophic health insur- 
ance if a family’s wiped out economically 
with high medical costs, on the control of 
hospital costs so they can’t go too high on 
you, on outpatient treatment instead of 
inpatient treatment, and also to include, 
as you know, an additional three-quarters 
of a million people in south Texas who 
presently do not qualify for that kind of 
health care. That’s why we’ve funded 
seven new consumer-run primary care 
centers in south Texas. 

There’s something else I’m committed 
to, and it’s expressed by the Spanish say- 
ing: Dime con quien andas y te diré quien 
eres. [Tell me who you walk with, and Ill 
tell you who you are.] And you know who 
I walk with, right? [Cheers] 

I am proud that I’ve been able in just 
3% years to appoint more than 200 His- 
panic Americans to senior Government 
positions, more than any other previous 
administration in history. And I know the 
concern of all Americans with equal jus- 
tice. I’m very proud to have appointed 
three times as many Hispanic judges as all 
the Presidents combined in 200 years, 
since this Nation was formed, and they 
have been the highest possible quality. 

I'll only mention one of them, because 
there’s something special about him that 
perhaps you didn’t know. One of them is 
Reynaldo Garza. He now sits as a judge 
on the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. 
But many of you may not know about 
the first job I offered to Judge Garza in 
January of 1977, shortly before I was in- 
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augurated President. I called Judge 
Garza, and I offered him the position as 
Attorney General of the United States. 

I regret very much that because of 
personal considerations in his own 
family, that the United States did not 
have the benefit of his service in that Cab- 
inet post as Attorney General. He would 
have been the first Hispanic Attorney 
General in the history of our country. 
But I am proud of the job that he’s now 
doing on the Federal bench. 

We flew in this morning from Hous- 
ton, maintained a low altitude, and we 
had a chance to look at the absolutely 
beautiful farming country that you have 
here. And I wanted to say a word about 
agriculture, because it’s important to me 
as a farmer, I know it’s important to this 
district. You’ve been blessed by God with 
productive land, and you've utilized it to 
the highest as good stewards of what God 
has given you. I even know what parity 
means. [Laughter] 

When I was growing up, like many 
of you, I worked in the times before 
Franklin Roosevelt was able to change the 
attitude of this Nation’s Government to- 
ward agriculture and toward farm fam- 
ilies. We worked from dark in the morn- 
ing till dark at night, getting ready to pro- 
duce crops that quite often were stolen 
from us at the time of harvest. We didn’t 
have electricity on our farms. And we 
didn’t have any security for the aged who 
slaved all their lives away on the farm 
and wound up with nothing to show for 
it when they reached retirement age. 

The Democrats changed all that. I re- 
member when we put electricity on the 
farm, and I remember when we tried to 
stabilize the market so farmers could have 
a better life. That’s why I’m very glad to 
come here to the State that produced a 
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great President like Lyndon Baines John- 
son, be 11% Ye understood also the plight 
of Amc.ican farmers and also the great 
contribution that aggriculture makes to 
the economic life’s blood of our Nation. 

I began by appointing the Secretary of 
Agriculture, a dirt farmer, one who un- 
derstands the special needs of farm fami- 
lies, Bob Bergland. He’s been an outstand- 
ing man. And in the past, as you know, 
when Republican Presidents have chosen 
a Secretary of Agriculture, they’ve always 
chosen a bigshot executive in some com- 
pany that buys products from farmers at 
a cheap price and sells those same prod- 
ucts to consumers at a high price. We 
don’t want another Earl Butz back in the 
Secretary’s office. We want Bob Bergland. 

Bob Bergland and I knew from experi- 
ence that most often farmers, when they 
produce their grain, other products, had 
to put those products to market in the 
rush of the harvest season when prices 
were low. So, we figured it would be good 
to provide storage on farmers’ farms. 
We've created 2.8 billion bushels of stor- 
age and now farmers can store their own 
crops. They can decide for themselves 
when to take those crops to market. 

And that policy has paid rich dividends 
in two or three ways. One, we’ve increased 
prices a great deal that the farmers re- 
ceive. Since 1977 the price of corn has 
almost doubled ; the price of wheat has al- 
most doubled; the price of beef has also 
doubled. And the consumers have bene- 
fited from it. The consumers have now 
stable policies in agriculture, and as you 
well know, we have a steady supply of 
good grain. 

We've had in this last 3 years the big- 
gest increase in gross income for Ameri- 
ca’s farmers in history, the biggest in- 
crease in net income for American farm 
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families in history. And on exports we 
have used great ports like Brownsville and 
great production areas like your own to 
increase the sale of products overseas. In 
1977 we set a world’s record on American 
farm exports; ’78, broke that record; ’79, 
broke it again. And this year we'll increase 
exports $8 billion to a new record of $40 
billion worth of American farm products 
being sold overseas. That’s the kind of 
program we’ve had for American farmers. 

You might be interested in knowing 
that since 1977 we have tripled trade with 
Mexico, and this year we'll sell to Mexico 
10 million tons of American grain. 

We’ve opened up vast new opportuni- 
ties for sales in the future with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, where one-fourth 
of the people on Earth live. China has al- 
ready become the number one customer 
for American cotton, and we’ve just re- 
cently signed an agreement with China 
where they will buy between 6 and 10 
million tons of grain every year for the 
next 5 years. These opportunities have 
helped our country. They’ve also helped 
people like you. And I might say that 
Brownsville is one of the special ports des- 
ignated by the Chinese through which 
that vast stream of grain will flow to feed 
those billion people. It’s an average of 15 
loaves of bread per year per person in 
China, coming from American farms. 

As you may know, the State of Georgia 
has a wonderful fishing industry, shrimp 
boats. And I don’t want to pass without 
pointing out to you that Kika de la Garza 
and I have a great interest in those who 
own shrimp boats and the crews that work 
on them, and we’re going to make sure 
that your opportunities to serve this Na- 
tion are honored in the years ahead as 
well. 
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In closing my remarks, I want to point 
out to you some considerations that must 
be important to you in the next few days. 
Tuesday will be a time of great decision, 
and I know you’ve observed, maybe some 
with intense interest, some with casual in- 
terest, what’s gone on in this campaign so 
far. 

If you’ve been listening to the Republi- 
can candidate, Governor Reagan, then 
you know he’s trying to wrap himself in 
the mantle of great Democratic Presi- 
dents. But this happens every election 
year. Have you ever heard a Republican 
candidate quoting a Republican 
President? 

AuptENcE. No! 

Tue Presipent. You haven’t heard 
Governor Reagan talking about Herbert 
Hoover, have you? 

AupiENcE. No! 


Tue Presiwent. Have you heard Gov- 
ernor Reagan quoting Richard Nixon? 

AupIENcE. No! 

Tue Preswenr. No. But he talks a lot 
about Franklin Roosevelt. 

AUDIENCE. Yes! 

THE Preswent. But then he turns 
around and says that the foundation for 
the New Deal is fascism; it’s fascism. 

And now the Republicans continue to 
quote Franklin D. Roosevelt. John Ken- 
nedy predicted back in 1960—let me 
quote him. This is what John Kennedy 
said about the Republicans: “They're 
even beginning to say a few kind words 
about Franklin Roosevelt. Twenty years 
from now,” Kennedy said, “the Republi- 
cans might even speak a good word about 
Harry Truman. But I guarantee you that 
Harry Truman will never say a good 
word about Republicans.” 


As you know, that prediction came true. 
And I want to make another prediction 
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for you, that 20 years from now Republi- 
can candidates for President will even 
say good words about Jimmy Carter’s sec- 
ond term. 


AUDIENCE [chanting]. We want Carter! 
We want Jimmy! 

Tue Present. You’ve got me. Thank 
you. You’ve got me. Thank you. 

Let me say that I believe in the Demo- 
cratic Party, and I hope that you’ll think 
back in history, recent history and even 
as far back as I remember, about what 
the Democratic Party has meant to you. 
I believe in the mission of the Democratic 
Party. Every great advance that’s been 
made in the lives of working people for 
the last 50 years has come under the 
Democratic administrations. Collective 


bargaining for workers, to the minimum 
wage, social security, Medicaid, Medi- 
care—every single one of these has been 
made possible by Democrats, always over 
the opposition of Republicans. 


I’m proud to be a Democrat, because 
our party stands for progress and it also 
stands for justice. When workers sought 
the right to organize, they looked to the 
Democrats. When older Americans 
needed security with their retirement, 
they called on the Democrats. When 
Americans have wanted justice and op- 
portunity and basic rights, they’ve always 
counted on the Democrats and the Demo- 
crats have always come through. 

Today Americans are still looking for 
the Democrats to provide national health 
insurance, for jobs and training for our 
young people, for a strong economic 
future, for human rights and equal rights, 
a strong defense, and peace. With your 
help, the Democrats will come through 
on November the 4th. 

I’ve described the election of 1980 as 
a choice between two futures, and this 
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is what I see in the future to which we’re 
looking. I see a nation at peace; a nation 
strong enough to be secure in its pursuit 
of progress for all our people; a nation 
where everyone has the dignity of a de- 
cent job, where new industries create a 
new generation of American buildings 
and American vehicles that will provide 
us with houses and will move us using less 
energy, that energy that we do use com- 
ing from our own Nation; a nation where 
children are educated to their maximum 
potential, where the elderly are treated 
with the respect that they’ve earned, 
where families are close and intact and 
secure. I have a vision of a nation free 
enough to attract and strong enough to 
welcome the deprived from other parts of 
the world; a nation of liberty, of justice, 
and of love. I need your help to make 
this vision a reality. 

I’ve been President now for almost 4 
years. I’ve made thousands of decisions, 
and each one of those decisions has been 
a learning process for me. Every decision 
I make leaves me better prepared to make 
the next one. What I’ve learned has made 
me a better President, and I believe I’ll 
be an even better President in the second 
term, because I understand now much 
more closely your needs, the strength of 
our Nation, and the future available to us 
all. 

I consider myself to be in the main- 
stream, of the Democratic Party and also 
in the mainstream of the bipartisan Presi- 
dents, Republican and Democrat, who 
have insisted on controlling nuclear weap- 
ons and wanting to keep our Nation at 
peace. I believe that the United States 
must be a nation strong. I believe the 
Nation must be secure. We must have 
a society that’s just and fair. We must 
dare to struggle for a peaceful world. 

There have been many times of crisis 
and conflict during these last few years. 
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In each case, I alone have had to make a 
judgment about the interest of my Na- 
tion and about the involvement of my 
Nation. In each case, I’ve had to decide 
what to do to keep our Nation, its in- 
terests protected and to keep our boys 
from having to give their lives on the field 
of battle. And I’m proud that I can 
make a statement that no President in the 
last 50 years has been able to make: Since 
I have been in the Oval Office, our Na- 
tion has been at peace; we have not been 
at war. 

I’ve learned one other thing, and that is 
that the more difficult the decisions are, 
the more important the issue is, the more 
likely that the advisers will be split roughly 
50-50, and the President has to make the 
final judgment in the loneliness of the 
Oval Office. Sometimes it has been a 
lonely job, but with the involvement of 
the American people, it’s also a gratifying 
job. 

Now each one of you, in the next few 
days, faces the same kind of decision, a 
lonely decision, because you'll go in the 
voting booth alone. But even before elec- 
tion day next Tuesday, you have a deci- 
sion to make. Are the issues important 
enough to you, to your family, to the peo- 
ple that you love, to work the next few 
days in a sacrificial way? There’s no one 
here, no matter how poor or how lacking 
in influence, that can’t reach several hun- 
dred people between now and election 
day. Some of you have enough influence 
to reach a thousand or 10,000. 

And I hope you’ll consider very care- 
fully what will be the circumstances in 
your life Wednesday morning if you wake 
up to find that a Republican will be in the 
White House the next 4 years. 

AuptENcE. No! 

THE PRESIDENT. The issue is up to you. 
Just think back in 1948. If a few people 
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had not voted or changed their mind, 
Harry Truman would never have been 
President. And think back in 1960. If 
28,000 people in Texas had voted differ- 
ently and just a few thousand in Illinois, 
John Kennedy would never have been 
President, and the likelihood is that Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson would never have 
been President. 

Those are good stories. Listen to what 
happened in 1968. If just a few more 
people like you had worked those last few 
days, had urged people to go to the polls, 
Hubert Humphrey would have been a 
great President, and Richard Nixon 
would never have been in the Oval Office. 

Those elections ought to be ever pres- 
ent in your mind as you face Sunday, 
Monday, and then election day. It’s not 
enough for you just to vote. I’m asking 
you to encourage everyone in the sound 
of your voice to work hard this next few 
days and on Tuesday to vote with us and 
give a great victory for your lives, for those 
you love, and for the greatest nation on 
Earth. Together, we Democrats will whip 
the Republicans and have a greater 
future. 

AUDIENCE [chanting]. We want Carter! 

Tue Preswent. Muchas gracias a 
todos. Necesito sus votas, su trabajo. Gra- 
cias a todos para su ayuda. [Thank you, 
everyone. I need your votes, your work. 
Thank you for your help.] 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10 a.m. on the 


front lawn of Gorgas Hall at Texas Southmost 
College. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Remarks at a Rally With Area Residents. 
November 1, 1980 


Senator Bentsen, Congressman Henry 
Gonzalez, Congressman Kazen, distin- 
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guished friends from San Antonio and 
around this part of Texas: 

I am very glad to be back here, because 
I never am permitted to forget about this 
district and what it means to the rest of 
the Nation, because Henry Gonzalez and 
Chick Kazen just won’t let me forget 
about you. 

In the best Democratic tradition, 
Henry Gonzalez has worked to improve 
the quality of life for all people in San 
Antonio, and while he’s done very much 
for the business of this community, by 
bringing it the world’s fair in 1968, help- 
ing to keep it crowded with conventions 
today, he’s done even more to bring dig- 
nity to the lives of all Americans and to 
gain equality of opportunity for all our 
citizens. And I thank him on behalf of the 
people of this Nation. And I also want to 
express my thanks to Congresman Kazen, 
who comes from a Lebanese American 
family, who spoke Spanish before he did 
English, because he represents the fact 
that this area is rich in its diversity, it’s 
rich in its patriotism, it’s rich in its com- 
mitment to a better life for all Americans, 
and I thank him too. 

It’s always good to be introduced by 
Lloyd Bentsen, a great Texan and a great 
American, a man who understands the 
past, present, and future of our Demo- 
cratic Party and of our country, but it’s 
particularly pleasing to me to be intro- 
duced in this historic site, a site which ex- 
emplifies not only the history of our Na- 
tion and its development but also epito- 
mizes basic human courage. As a matter 
of fact, this historic site is a tourist attrac- 
tion that helps to keep San Antonio pros- 
perous and gives the world a chance to 
see what you have to offer here. But the 
Alamo will soon be seeing new action, 
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redevelopment. It’ll be linked to another 
historic site, the San Antonio River. 

As you know, with a grant of $6 million 
from my Urban Development Action 
Grant program, we have been able to 
bring $48 million in private money to San 
Antonio. More than 800 permanent jobs 
will be created here in addition to many 
small businesses. And I’m very glad to say 
that there have been tens of thousands of 
new jobs created in San Antonio, almost a 
million new jobs created in the State of 
Texas since I was inaugurated President, 
and we're going to keep that progress 
going. 

Lloyd Bentsen mentioned Republicans 
who try to masquerade as Democrats just 
before election day. If you’ve been listen- 
ing to the Republican candidate for Pres- 
ident, then you know he is trying to wrap 
himself in the mantle of great Democratic 
Presidents. Let me ask you a question: 
Have you ever heard a Republican candi- 
date for President quote a Republican 
President? 

AupiENcE. No! 


THE PresiweNntT. No. And there’s a good 
reason for it, because their past record 
which will be the same as their future rec- 
ord if they get in the Oval Office, is not 
something to brag about. 

Can you imagine Ronald Reagan, mak- 
ing a speech at the Republican Conven- 
tion, when he quoted Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, quoting Herbert Hoover and Richard 
Nixon? 

Auprence. No! 


Tue Preswent. It always happens. 

Here’s what Franklin D. Roosevelt said 
about that back in 1944. He said about 
the Republicans that change their tune 
late in October, early November: “The 
whole purpose,” he said, “of Republican 
oratory these days seems to be to switch 
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labels.”’ Sound familiar? “Now imitation,” 
he said, “may be the sincerest form of flat- 
tery, but I’m afraid that in this case what 
it is is just common or garden variety of 
fraud.” And Roosevelt was not the only 
one that said something about that. 

John Kennedy predicted back in 
1960—here’s what John Kennedy said: 
“They’re even beginning to say a few kind 
words about Franklin Roosevelt.” And 
Kennedy said, “Twenty years from now, 
the Republicans might even speak a good 
word about Harry Truman, but I guaran- 
tee you that Harry Truman will not say a 
good word about Republicans.” As you 
know, that prediction came true. And I 
want to make a prediction to you today 
here in front of the Alamo. I predict that 
20 years from now, Republican candidates 
will be saying nice things about Jimmy 
Carter’s second term. 

Standing here reminds me of courage. 
Standing here reminds me of the dedica- 
tion of brave men. Standing here as Com- 
mander in Chief, it would be inappropri- 
ate for me not to comment on the Kelly 
Air Force Base, which has the largest con- 
centration of Air Force personnel any- 
where in the world. 

My background, my training, is as a 
professional military officer. I went to the 
Naval Academy, and I served 11 years 
in the Navy. I was an officer in the sub- 
marine force. I want to point out to you 
what has happened about defense in re- 
cent years. As long as I’m President, we 
will have a srtong nation, because I know 
that only through strength can we have 
peace. In the last 50 years, no President 
has been able to make the statement that 
I’m going to make now. In my term of 
office, we have not had war. We have 
stayed at peace. 

AUDIENCE. Four more years! 
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Tue Presiwent. Thank you. Okay. I 
accept. [Laughter] 

And the reason that we’re going to 
have 4 more years and also 4 more years 
at peace, is that we have corrected the 
neglect of our Nation’s defense establish- 
ment that I inherited after 8 years of Re- 
publican misrule. In 7 of those 8 years, 
under Nixon and Ford, when Republi- 
cans were in the White House, we had a 
decrease in real terms for our Nation’s 
defense. Since I’ve been in office, though, 
with the help of Lloyd Bentsen and the 
Members of the Congress, we’ve had a 
steady, orderly, and effective increase 
above and beyond inflation every single 
year for a strong defense for the strongest 
nation on Earth, and we’re going to keep 
that up. 

When I came into office, there was no 
long-range cruise missile program. Now 
we have one. We'll be producing 40 
highly accurate, advanced cruise missiles 
per month. When I came into office, there 
was no new battle tank. Now we have one. 
There was no modern armored fighting 
vehicle to carry personnel; now they’re in 
production. There was no answer to the 
potential vulnerability of our ICBM’s, our 
missiles located in silos. Now we have an 
answer, the mobile MX missile. And listen 
to this: Under those Republican Presi- 
dents, our purchases of Army equipment, 
jet fighters, and attack aircraft had 
dropped by two-thirds in the 8 years be- 
fore I became President. Since then, we 
have increased those purchases by 50 
percent. 


We know that the purpose of a strong 
defense is to keep our Nation at peace and 
to protect American interests and the in- 
terests of our allies around the world. 
Every day that I’ve been in office, we’ve 
had trouble places somewhere in the 
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world. Armed conflict has broken out in 
different locations between nations six or 
eight times since I’ve been President. The 
judgment that has to be made is what are 
America’s interests? What degree of in- 
volvement should we exercise? How 
should we use our tremendous strength? 

We'll keep the most modern weapons. 
We'll keep the highest trained military 
men and women to serve our Nation. But 
I’m a father of young sons, and I have 
grandchildren coming along as well, and 
I always will remember, as President, that 
the best weapon is one that does not have 
to be fired in combat, and the best soldier 
is one that doesn’t have to lay his life 
down or shed his blood on a field of battle. 

I believe the mothers and fathers of this 
Nation and I believe the young men and 
women of this Nation will remember 
Tuesday, when they go to the polls to vote, 
that Presidents, in dealing with difficult 
times, have been contradicted by Gover- 
nor Reagan on several occasions. He has 
called for the sending of American mili- 
tary forces to fight in many areas around 
the world in recent years, not just since 
I’ve been President, when this year he 
called for the sending of American troops 
to Cuba and to Angola and to other coun- 
tries, Pakistan, but in the past to North 
Korea, to settle a fishing dispute in Ecua- 
dor. This year he wanted to send Ameri- 
can military forces to establish a block- 
ade around the island of Cuba. He 
wanted also to send American military 
forces to Cyprus, to Rhodesia, and to the 
Middle East. 

Presidents have to make a judgment 
when troubled times arise, when crises 
come to the Oval Office. If a President 
handles them well our Nation’s interest 
can be protected, and you may not even 
know how serious that crisis might have 
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been. But if a President makes a misjudg- 
ment that crisis can affect your life, and it 
can affect the life of this Nation and per- 
haps the peace and security of everyone 
on Earth. 

Peace, war, crisis are important issues 
in the lives of every person. But there are 
other humane things at stake as well. 
Think back on the difference between the 
Democratic and Republican Parties. 
When has your life been benefited? Where 
did the great progress come from? Just 
since I’ve been old enough to remember— 
I grew up on a farm—we got REA, the 
TVA program, electricity on the farms, 
by Democrats, over Republican opposi- 
tion. We got the minimum wage, which at 
first was only 25 cents an hour. The Re- 
publicans opposed it, because they didn’t 
think that an able-bodied man or an able- 
bodied woman was worth 25 cents an 
hour. I got my first job as a high school 
graduate working 10 hours a day at the 
new minimum wage of 40 cents. I had to 


furnish a car and pay all the expenses in 
the process. But that 40-cent wage, guar- 
anteed by the Democrats, was opposed by 
the Republicans. 


Social security—the Democrats put it 
forward; the Republicans called it social- 
ism, communism. Medicare, a Democratic 
program—my opponent got his start in 
politics campaigning all around the coun- 
try speaking against Medicare, calling it 
socialized medicine. 

The Republicans and the Democrats 
historically have had a different attitude 
toward progress or lack of progress. One 
of the key issues in this election is con- 
cerning social justice. At stake is whether 
we continue to build a society committed 
to equality of opportunity and social jus- 
tice. I stand for vigorous enforcement of 
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our civil rights laws. When Lyndon John- 
son and the Democratic Congress were 
passing the Civil Rights Act, Ronald Rea- 
gan said, “That’s bad legislation.” 

I’m for the open housing amendment 
now before Congress, and I’m for the 
equal rights amendment to give women 
equal treatment in this country. And I 
might add that for 40 years, for 40 years, 
the Republican Party platform always 
supported equal rights for women until 
Ronald Reagan came along. Six Presi- 
dents before me in the White House sup- 
ported equal rights for women. My mother 
was a working woman. She was a regis- 
tered nurse. She worked 12 hours a day 
when I was a child for $4, and sometimes 
she nursed 20 hours a day in order to earn 
$6. Nowadays when a man and woman do 
the same work a man gets paid a dollar; 
a woman only gets paid 59 cents. 

What the equal rights amendment says 
is this: that equality of rights—this is the 
whole thing—equality of rights shall not 
be abridged or taken away by the Federal 
Government nor any other State govern- 
ment because a person is a woman. What 
it says, in effect, is quit cheating women. 

I might add in closing that I’m for a 
strong public school system. I’m for the 
youth bill now before the Congress, al- 
ready passed the House, that will provide 
600,000 jobs for our young people. I’m 
for tough safeguards to protect our envi- 
ronment. I’m for protecting consumers so 
you won’t be cheated. Those are the kinds 
of positions that Democrats have always 
supported and Republicans now and in 
the past have always opposed. 

I’ve described this election in 1980 as a 
choice between two futures. Now, this is 
what I see in the future that we are fight- 
ing for together: I see a nation at peace. I 
see a nation strong. I see a nation secure. I 
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see a nation dedicated in its pursuit of 
equality of opportunity and progress for 
all people. I see a nation where everyone 
can have the dignity of a decent job, where 
new industries create a new generation of 
American buildings and American ve- 
hicles that will house us and move us with 
less energy, but energy that comes from 
the United States and not overseas. 


And I see a nation where children are 
educated to the maximum potential that 
God gave them, where elderly people are 
treated with the respect that they’ve 
earned with a dedicated life, where fami- 
lies are strong and secure and intact. 
I have a vision of a nation free enough to 
attract and strong enough to welcome the 
deprived from other parts of the world, a 
nation of liberty, of justice, and of love. 

I’ve been President now for almost 4 
years. I’ve made thousands of decisions, 
and each one of those decisions has been 
a learning process for me. Every decision 
I make leaves me better prepared for the 
next one. What I’ve learned has made me 
a better President and will make me a bet- 
ter President in my second term. I con- 
sider myself—— 

AUDIENCE [chanting.] We want Jimmy! 

Tue Preswent. You got me. Thank 
you. 

I consider myself to be in the main- 
stream of the Democratic Party and also 
in the mainstream of the bipartisan Presi- 
dents who have served [before] * me. There 
is a radical difference, a sharp difference 
between myself and Governor Reagan on 
most every major issue that will affect 
your life. The Presidency is a good job, 
but it’s a lonely job. But, with the involve- 
ment of the American people as partners 
under our democratic system, it’s a grati- 
fying job. 


* White House correction. 
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Now, I face lonely decisions, but so do 
you. At this moment, looking for the last 
few hours before election day on Novem- 
ber the 4th, you’ve got a decision to make. 
Your coming here is good. Your voting 
for me on November the 4th is good, but 
there’s a lot more that you can do. Be- 
tween now and then, there’s nobody in 
this crowd that can’t contact 100 people, 
some of you 1,000 people, maybe those 
with more influence, 10,000 people. Think 
about the consequences in your own life if 
Wednesday morning you wake up and you 
face the prospect of a Republican being in 
the Oval Office for the next 4 years. 

You might say one person can’t make 
much difference, but just remember in 
1948 that a few votes changed would have 
meant that Harry Truman would never 
have been President. And in 1960, if 
28,000 people in Texas had voted differ- 
ently and just a few in Illinois, then John 
Kennedy would never have served as 
President, and perhaps Lyndon Johnson 
would never have been President either. 
Those elections came out well. But 1968 is 
another example when Democrats didn’t 
work hard for the nominee the last few 
days. If you and I had worked a little 
more and recognized the consequences, 
Hubert Humphrey would have been Pres- 
ident, and Richard Nixon would never 
have served in the Oval Office. 

To close my remarks, I want to quote 
from another Democrat who never be- 
came President, because he was killed a 
few days before the end of the primary 
season. Senator Robert Kennedy made a 
speech on his last day of what was to be 
his final campaign. It was in the Presi- 
dential primary in California in 1968. 
And I would like to share his closing lines 
with you. He said, “I ask you to recognize 
the hard and the difficult road to a better 
America. I ask you to vote for yourselves. 
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The people must decide this election. 
They must decide so that no leader has 
any doubt about what the people want. 
For your sake and for the sake of your 
children, vote for yourselves.” 

Thank you very much. I need you. 
j Viva San Antonio! 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:57 p.m. out- 
side the Alamo. 


Abilene, Texas 


Remarks at a Rally With Area Residents. 
November 1, 1980 


Senator Lloyd Bentsen, Congressman 
Omar Burleson, Henry Gonzalez, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Hobby: 

You have turned out this afternoon 
in such tremendous crowd that I think 
after 1985 when I’m through in the 
White House I might come out here 
and spend a long time with all of you. 
Okay? 

I rode in on the airplane with Charlie 
Stenholm, and I realized where I went 
wrong. He raises cotton and hogs instead 
of peanuts, and he wound up without 
any opposition. [Laughter] So, it looks 
like peanut farmers are the ones that 
have to face a formidable opponent. 
But I'll say this: At least in the Abilene 
area peanut farmers have a lot of 
friends, and I thank you for it. 

Lloyd Bentsen mentioned one thing 
that’s important, and that is the right 
of American people to have a decent 
job. I was looking at the statistics before 
I came to Texas this time. You know, the 
world has suffered a great deal econom- 
ically the last few years because of the 
OPEC price increases, and a lot of 
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unemployment exists still in our country 
and other places too. We have added 9 
million new jobs, and I notice that since 
I was sworn in as President in January 
of 1977, 914,000 more people have jobs 
in Texas. That’s a pretty good record. 

A lot of good Texans have come out 
to welcome me. I notice that your illus- 
trious Governor was not here to see me. 
[Laughter] I asked some of the students 
at your great colleges nearby where he 
might be. They said, “He might be home 
reading the Third Commandment.” 
Now, for those of you who don’t know 
what the Third Commandment is, I 
suggest that when you get home, you get 
your Bible if you’ve got one—I’m sure 
you have—turn to Exodus 20 and read 
the Third Commandment. And I believe 
that your Governor’s there thinking 
about not only the Commandment, but 
the warning that goes with it. 

Well, don’t forget now when you get 
home, read the Bible, okay? [Laughter] 
How many of you will look it up? [Ap- 
plause] Okay. Keep your promise. 

I know I’ve come to the right part of 
Texas, and I understand a little bit better 
since I’ve read about Abilene and this 
area why you’ve turned out so well. Not 
too far from here, there’s a town called 
Albany, Texas. It was named after Al- 
bany, Georgia, not too far from my home. 
[Laughter] And I understand that there’s 
a county northeast of here where Albany 
is the county seat, I believe, named Shack- 
leford County. Shackleford County is 
named after a Georgia doctor, Captain 
John Shackleford, who let a group of vol- 
unteers from Georgia, who came here to 
fight when Texas was seeking your inde- 
pendence. And there’s one Georgian who 
does grow peanuts for a living who’s still 
fighting for Texas, and this time I need 
your help, okay? [Applause] 
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This has been a long, difficult cam- 
paign, and I think you’ve noticed the 
trends that take place during the political 
season. It’s hard to keep labels on people, 
because there’s a great effort at pretense, 
particularly among Republicans. I’m 
sure you’ve been listening to my Republi- 
can opponent, and you know that he’s 
tried to wrap himself in the mantle of 
great Democrats. Let me ask you a ques- 
tion. Some of you have seen a lot of Presi- 
dential elections. Have you ever heard a 
Republican candidate for President quot- 
ing a Republican President? 

AupiENcE. No! 

THe Preswent. Have you ever 
thought of why? Because when Republi- 
cans are running for office, they like to 
sound like Democrats, but when they get 
in office, they act like Republicans, and 
they never do anything or say anything 
that’s worthy of quotation later on. 

Now, it'll be good for you to remember 
that when you think about where it 
came—social security—Republicans were 
against it. Minimum wage. Republicans 
were against it. REA. Republicans were 
against it. Even rural free delivery of mail. 
Republicans were against it. Medicare. 
Republicans were against it. Basic civil 
rights, put into effect by your great Presi- 
dent, Lyndon Baines Johnson, the Repub- 
licans were against it. Think on those 
things. 

Franklin Roosevelt saw this political 
phenomenon way back in 1944. I’d like 
to quote what Franklin Roosevelt said. 
“The whole purpose of Republican ora- 
tory these days seems to be to switch labels. 
Now, imitation may be the sincerest form 
of flattery,” he said, “but I’m afraid in 
this case, it’s the most obvious common 
or garden variety of fraud.” That wasn’t 
the case just in 1944, because in 1960, 
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when Kennedy and Johnson were running 
for office, Kennedy said of the Republi- 
cans, “They’re even beginning to say a 
few kind words about Franklin Roosevelt. 
Twenty years from now,” Kennedy said, 
“they might even speak a good word for 
Harry Truman, but I guarantee you that 
Harry Truman will never say a good word 
about Republicans.” 

As you know, that prediction came true. 
And I want to make a prediction to you 
now. I predict that 20 years from now, 
Republican candidates will even be saying 
nice things about Jimmy Carter’s second 
term. 

This afternoon, I’m going to make a 
different speech from the one I’ve been 
making for the last week. A political rally 
is a good place to talk about things that 
will inspire you for enthusiasm and to 
point out the differences between Repub- 
licans and Democrats. But I want to 
make a little more serious talk about one 
particular issue that’s important here in 
this deeply religious educational center, 
and then I want to spell out for you, in 
just a few words, not the differences be- 
tween me and my Republican opponent, 
but about the future, because it will affect 
your life. 

We who live in this region of the Nation 
almost like one family, we share common 
background, a common upbringing, a 
common set of values about the impor- 
tance of patriotism, families, hard work, 
neighborliness. Many of you also share 
with me a common religious faith. I’m 
sure that some of you have seen campaign 
advertisements and mailings that attack 
my religious faith and also my character 
in a very ugly way. You may see even 
more in the next few days. I’m not going 
to dignify these attacks by counterbalanc- 
ing each one and denying what they’ve 
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alleged, which are all false. I don’t in- 
tend to debate the sincerity of my own re- 
ligious convictions in a political cam- 
paign. I have to depend on you who know 
me, know what I stand for, to speak up 
for me. But I believe in the separation of 
church and state. And I don’t believe in 
religious tests for political acceptance, and 
I don’t believe in political tests for re- 
ligious fellowship. 

Now, I’m very deeply grateful for your 
welcome and for this tremendous crowd. 
Somebody told me it’s the largest one 
they’ve ever seen in west Texas. And I’m 
deeply grateful also for a chance now for 
the next 7 or 8 minutes—and I’ll be rela- 
tively brief—to give you a special political 
speech that I’ve never made before. In 
this long election campaign the past rec- 
ords and statements of the candidates 
have been thoroughly debated, thorough- 
ly scrutinized, but more important than 
what has been said or done in the past is 
what will be done in the future, what 
must be done to build the kind of future 
that you would like to have for yourselves, 
your family and for those you love. So, I 
want to talk to you about my hopes and 
plans for the next 4 years, building on 
what we’ve already accomplished togeth- 
er since I’ve been in office, about a com- 
mon agenda for the second term of office 
which I hope to serve as your President. 

First, I want to say that I’m confident 
about the future of our Nation. The next 
4 years can be very good years. The major 
reason for confidence is that we have 
learned. We’ve learned so much about 
the challenges that have confronted us the 
last few months, and we’ve laid the foun- 
dation now to meet those challenges in the 
future. We know we face dangers in the 
world, but we’ve learned to use our 
strength wisely, in the service of our real 
interests, and our real values. 
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We know we face problems at home. 
We've learned a great deal also about the 
causes and the nature of some of those 
problems and about the courage and de- 
termination necessary to solve them. In 
4 years as President, I’ve learned a great 
deal about myself, and I’ve learned a great 
deal about this country. I’ve learned that 
it’s not always enough just to be right. 
We must set priorities on the most im- 
portant work, [or] it may not ever be 
done. 

We need to make sure that the people 
understand our programs and our policies 
and our commitments and then build a 
consensus among the people of this Na- 
tion to get your support. We’ve learned 
to do that, and the best example, I think, 
of our success is in energy, which has 
been the most serious domestic challenge 
that I have had to face. Four years ago, 
think back: Most people were led to 
doubt that there even was an energy 
problem. Today we lead the world in deal- 
ing with this severe challenge. 

There’s another reason for confidence 
in addition to energy, and that is that 
during my term in office we’ve been able 
to address many other challenges—eco- 
nomic deregulation, where we ended reg- 
ulation after many, many Presidents, Re- 
publicans and Democrats, had promised 
to do so, and brought competition to the 
airline, railroad, trucking, banking, and 
finance industries. We’ve cut Govern- 
ment paperwork by 15 percent. In edu- 
cation, where we’ve made a 73-percent 
increase in our investment in the next 
generation of Americans, we’ve kept the 
Federal Government’s nose out of the lo- 
cal schools, public and private. And we 
now have a situation in the United States 
where no young American who’s able to 
do college work will ever again be de- 
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prived of a college education, no matter 
how poor their family might be. 

And in defense we reversed a 7-year 
decline under Republican administrations 
and began a steady, balanced, well- 
planned increase in our ability to defend 
our country and defend our interests. In 
these and other areas, then, we’ve laid 
a foundation for further progress. We’ve 
paid a short-term price, for that’s the 
nature of investing in our Nation’s fu- 
ture. Today’s sacrifice will bring tomor- 
row’s security. Our investment will begin 
to pay rich dividends over the next 4 
years if we stay on course. 

My broad objectives, then, in my sec- 
ond term, can be stated quite simply: 
Security at home. We’ll continue to have 
a nation whose national defense capa- 
bility is second to none. Second is peace 
aboard. I’m the first President in 50 years 
who can make this statement: Since I’ve 
been in the White House our Nation has 
been at peace. We have not had war. And 
my commitment for the next 4 years, with 
God’s help, is to continue that record. 

These goals are more difficult to attain 
than they are to state, but attain them 
we shall. Security at home also means 
energy security. It means economic secu- 
rity for our Nation, for each of us, and our 
families. It means the security of know- 
ing that our rights as Americans are 
guaranteed. We’ve put into place the first 
comprehensive energy program in our 
history. It’s already helped us to reduce 
imports of foreign oil by one-third in the 
last year alone. This day we have more 
oil drillrigs running in the United States 
than ever before in history. This year 
we'll bring in more oil and gas wells 
than any year in history. This year 
we will produce more American coal than 
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any year in history, and we will also ex- 
port more coal than any year in history. 
We are making good progress. That’s the 
kind of base on which we can build for 
the future. 

And I’m glad to say that Americans 
are now conserving more energy. And as 
I look at this beautiful farmland around 
me, I can tell you that part of the produc- 
tion of fuel in the future will come di- 
rectly or indirectly from the Sun. Two 
years ago we had no gasohol production 
in this country to speak of. This year we’ll 
have 135 million gallons, and by the end 
of 1981 we'll produce in our Nation 500 
million gallons of gasohol from growing 
crops of the rich land that God gave us 
to take care of. 

This commitment to the future, to con- 
tinue the progress we’ve made, using the 
great technology and the natural re- 
sources of our country are very important 
to you and to me. The inflationary forces 
that have swept the world are far from 
vanquished, as you know. Last year 
OPEC oil prices went up more in one 
year than oil had increased in price since 
oil was first discovered in the 1800’s. The 
first quarter this year the inflation rate 
was 18 percent; Second quarter, 13 per- 
cent; this quarter just completed, down to 
7 percent—still too high, still too high. We 
must build on the progress that we’ve 
made in deregulation, in cutting govern- 
ment spending growth. 

We’ve cut the rate of increase of gov- 
ernment spending more than 50 percent 
since I’ve been in office, and as a part of 
the gross national product we’ve also cut 
the Federal deficit by 50 percent since 
I’ve been in office. And we’ve changed 
the relationship between labor and man- 
agement in the basic steel industry, the 
coal industry, the automobile industry, 
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and others, where now instead of just ar- 
guing with each other every 3 years about 
the terms of a labor contract, now govern- 
ment, management, labor work together 
to strengthen those basic elements of the 
prosperity of our country in the future. 

I want to continue the economic re- 
vitalization effort that I’ve already pro- 
posed. and started to increase the produc- 
tivity of our economy and sharpen our 
technological edge in the world market- 
place. One of the greatest allies that any 
President could have in Washington in 
forging for the future a successful indus- 
trial complex, to increase American pro- 
ductivity with sound tax programs, good 
investment in new tools and new plants, 
new jobs, is Senator Lloyd Bentsen. He’s 
my ally in Congress. His proposals will be 
put into effect. He and I work closely as 
partners to give you and all of our fam- 
ilies a better life. This is the only way I 
know to fight inflation and to put Ameri- 
cans to work by the millions, in new jobs, 
with new tools, new factories, in fact, in 
entire new industries that many Ameri- 
cans cannot even envision yet. 

We’ve also made great strides in the 
last 4 years in the protection of the qual- 
ity of our air, to keep it pure, our water, 
to keep it clean, and our land, to keep it 
unspoiled and productive, in safety of 
workers and the healthfulness of workers. 
In the next 4 years we must tackle and 
solve another problem that hasn’t been 
addressed yet, and that’s the long- 
neglected and increasingly serious envi- 
ronmental problem of toxic wastes, 
poisons that have in the past been dumped 
in our soils and in our streams, both nu- 
clear materials and also others that must 
be controlled. We can do it. And we’ve 
already made progress now in making 
plans for the future. A superfund bill has 
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passed the House and is now before the 
Senate for consideration. There are few 
things that we could do that would have a 
more beneficial effect on the long-term 
health of our people. 

I want to increase the productivity of 
our land and expand the agricultural 
markets around the world, to honor the 
stewardship of our farm families, and to 
enrich our own people and others with 
America’s bountiful harvest. I’m a farmer. 
My people have lived in this country since 
the early 1600’s. Every generation of my 
family have been farmers—my father was 
a farmer, his father, and all the way back 
since they first came to this Nation as 
settlers. 

I’ve chosen as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture a man who’s also a dirt farmer, and 
one difference between Republicans and 
Democrats is who they choose to be the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I didn’t choose, 
as Republicans have done, a member of 
the board of directors of a major process- 
ing plant that buys farmers’ products 
cheap at harvest season and sells them 
high to consumers later on. I chose a man 
who knows what it means to plow a mule 
and to plow a tractor and has given you 
a better life. 

And if you’ll allow me one more min- 
ute I'd like to point this out. I’ve seen in 
my early days and also since I’ve been 
home from the Navy, as a farmer, that 
quite often we’ve had to sell our crops at 
harvest time at whatever price prevailed. 
Later the middleman made a lot of profit 
and cheated the consumers in the process. 
But Bob Bergland and I have seen the 
difference that ought to be made, and 
we’ve increased farm storage by 2.8 bil- 
lion bushels to encourage farmers to take 
their grain at harvest time, to store it and 
to keep it and then to sell it when the 
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market was right. This has paid rich divi- 
dends already. 


In just 3% years we’ve seen the great- 
est increase in gross income for farmers 
in the history of this country, the great- 
est increase in net income for farmers 
in the history of this country, and we’ve 
opened up overseas markets that our Na- 
tion never dreamed would be. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we set a world record on ex- 
ports in 1977. We broke that record in 
1978. We broke it again in 1979, and 
this year we’ve had the greatest increase 
in exports in history, $8 billion increase. 
This year we'll sell $40 billion worth of 
American farm products overseas. That’s 
a great record. We’re going to continue 
it in the next 4 years. 

I'd like to mention a word that you 
mignt think strange around Abilene, 
Texas, but it affects your life, and that’s 
China. We opened up diplomatic relations 
with China 2 years ago, a billion people, 
one-fourth of the total population of the 
world. We’ve doubled trade with Taiwan 
since it happened. But let me tell you just 
a minute about China. Recently we sold 
enough wheat to China every year to pro- 
duce 15 loaves of bread for every one of 
those billion people every year. Six to 9 
million tons of grain will go to China 
every year for the next 5 years. 

Texas produces a lot of cotton. You 
know what nation is the biggest and best 
customer for the United States in the 
world today? China. Already. And they’re 
just getting started in demanding prod- 
ucts from us. Mexico is your neighbor. 
In the last 4 years we have tripled trade 
with Mexico. This year we'll sell Mexico 
10 million tons of American grain. Those 
programs were hammered out not with 
agricultural specialists from major col- 
leges. They were hammered out by Bob 
Bergland and me working with farmers 
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and with organizations of farmers to make 
sure that agriculture remains the basis 
for the economy and the economic growth 
of America in the future. 

Another thing I want to say about the 
future is this: In the next 4 years I want 
to help our country achieve a long- 
deferred dream of the Democratic Party 
and the American people, a national 
health plan, a plan that emphasizes pre- 
vention of disease, a plan that gives care 
for mothers, both before and after their 
babies are born, that protects families 
with catastrophic health insurance from 
being financially destroyed if a family 
member is sick for a long time, a plan 
that would put a limit on how much hos- 
pital costs can increase. These kinds of 
commitments would give America better 
health and would cost much less than 
health care costs today. 

In the next 4 years I want to see equal 
rights for American women guaranteed 
where the rights of Americans are sup- 
posed to be guaranteed, in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

I'd like to stop and say a word about 
that. It might make my speech a little 
longer, but I think it’s important, because 
I come from a very conservative region of 
our Nation. A lot of people have been mis- 
led about the equal rights amendment, 
but let me tell you just in a few words 
what it means. My mother, Lillian, is a 
working woman. During the Depression 
years, she was a registered nurse. She 
worked 12 hours a day for $4 a day. And 
sometimes when she was lucky she worked 
20 hours a day and got paid $6 for it. She 
helped our family a lot during the Depres- 
sion years. 

Nowadays, a third of our families are 
headed by women who have to bring home 
a paycheck to buy food and clothing and 
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shelter for the whole family. Now when 
a man and woman do the same amount 
of work, a man gets paid a dollar, and a 
woman gets paid 59 cents on the average. 
That’s not right. And what the equal 
rights amendment says is this—it’s a very 
simple amendment. It says: Equality of 
rights cannot be abridged by the Federal 
Government or any State government just 
because the person’s a woman. That’s all 
it says. It doesn’t say anything about bath- 
rooms. It doesn’t say anything about 
homosexuals. It doesn’t say anything about 
being drafted. It just says that the Fed- 
eral Government and the State govern- 
ments have got to stop cheating women. 
That’s all it says. 

And the last thing I want to mention 
to you about the future is this: Security 
at home is obviously important, but it will 
avail us little if we don’t have continued 
progress toward our other great goal, and 
that is peace in the world. Real peace is 
more than just the absence of war. There’s 
something that must be constructed 
brick by brick through a strong defense 
and a wise and restrained foreign policy. 
During the next 4 years, in cooperation 
with our allies, we will continue the steady 
strengthening of our conventional and our 
strategic military forces. We'll strengthen 
our presence in the vital Persian Gulf and 
the Indian Ocean region, building a sys- 
tem of regional security in that part of the 
world through diplomacy as well as mili- 
tary strength. That’s a major task for the 
early 1980's. 

In the Middle East, I want to continue 
to use our country’s good offices to help 
achieve the dream of a strong and secure 
Israel living in peace with all her neigh- 
bors. This is an ambitious goal, I know, 
but 4 years ago, no one believed that by 
1980 there would be a treaty of peace be- 
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tween Israel and the most powerful Arab 
country in the world, Egypt. The Camp 
David process works, and we'll stay with 
it. The thing is that we’re not just doing 
Israel a favor, because it’s a great contribu- 
tion to our own security to have a strong, 
secure, democratic, peace-loving Israel in 
the Middle East. 

One of the least noticed changes in the 
last 4 years and one of the most important 
has been our tremendous improvement in 
our relationship with the so-called Third 
World countries, the home of the vast 
majority of the human race. We’ve built 
positive relationships, that I’ve already 
mentioned with China, with Nigeria, and 
other African countries, and with Central 
and South America. Just to point out the 
importance of better relations with the 
Third World, let me remind you that 
every American who has been killed in 
action since World War II has died on 
the soil of a Third World country. In my 
second term, I want to help our Nation 
solidify these new relationships by work- 
ing with them and with their people in 
promoting economic development, polit- 
ical stability, and basic human rights. 


Most important of all, during these 
next 4 years, I want to continue our Na- 
tion’s efforts to lift the shadow of nuclear 


annihilation from this Earth. I’m deter- 
mined to move ahead with balanced and 
verifiable nuclear arms control. This is 
crucial to our national security, to our 
leadership of the Western Alliance, to our 
efforts to halt the spread of nuclear bombs 
to unstable or terrorist regimes and orga- 
nizations. Our ultimate goal is nothing less 
than to turn the attention of the whole 
world from the works of war to the works 
of peace. 

When Americans went to the Moon 
and turned their eyes back to Earth, we 
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saw our planet for what it is: a beautiful, 
fragile spaceship in which all of us, all 4 
billion of us, must travel together. In the 
coming decade, all the people of the 
Earth, increasingly, will face problems like 
environmental decay, resource depletion, 
and hunger. There are going to be con- 
flicts, tensions, pressures, and they'll be 
intense. The sooner we stop fighting each 
other and start fighting these common 
enemies of all human beings, the more 
likely it will be that we can survive and to 
prosper. 

All these efforts to build security at 
home and peace abroad will be affected by 
your choice next Tuesday. I appreciate 
what you’ve done in the last few years. I 
congratulate you and I thank you. You’ve 
given this party, the Democratic Party, 
your contributions in your hearts, but 
none of us can walk away satisfied that 
we’ve fulfilled our obligations. The job is 
not yet over. You still must have a will- 
ingness to contribute your leadership, 
your dedication, your energy, and your 
spirit. We’ve only got a few days now to 
make a decision. It will affect your life. 
It'll affect the future of your family; itll 
affect the future of the people that you 
love. It'll affect the future of the country 
that you love. 


It’s nice and I appreciate your coming 
out here this afternoon. Many of you have 


made financial contributions, maybe 
worked in campaign organizations for 
candidates who are Democrats, and I 
thank you for that too. But now, these 
next few hours, as we approach the final 
deadline for deciding the future, I’d like 
to ask you to do more. I’d like to ask you 
to stop and think about the consequences 
to you and your family if you should wake 
up Wednesday morning and find that a 
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Republican will be in the Oval Office the 
next 4 years. Think about it. The choice 
will be yours. The choice will be yours. 

Think back in 1948, how just a few 
votes if they had changed would have pre- 
vented Harry Truman from ever serving 
as President in his term. Just think back 
to 1960, when John Kennedy and Lyndon 
Johnson were on the Democratic ticket. 
If 28,000 people in Texas had voted dif- 
ferently and just a few thousand in IIli- 
nois, John Kennedy would never have 
been President, and Lyndon Johnson, 
perhaps, never would have had a chance 
te serve this country either. Those two 
stories came out well. But think about 
1968. If just a few Democrats the last few 
hours had done a little more work, we 
would have had a great Democratic Pres- 
ident and Richard Nixon would never 
have embarrassed this country in the 
White House. 

So, now it’s up to you. There’s not a 
single person in this great audience that 
can’t reach at least a hundred other peo- 
ple between now and Tuesday. Some of 
you might reach a thousand. Some might 
reach as many as 10,000 through the 
media and so forth. But I’d like to ask 
you to make a sacrificial effort these next 
few days to make sure that you and I can 
remember the past when the Democratic 
Party served us so well and think about 
those things in the future that I’ve out- 
lined to you this afternoon. 

I thank you for your partnership. God 
bless you for your past efforts. Let’s get 
together and win on Tuesday and keep 
this country on the road to peace and 
prosperity. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 3:53 p.m. at 
Abilene Municipal Airport. 
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Fort Worth, Texas 


Remarks at a Rally With Area Residents. 
November 1, 1980 


My good friend Jim Wright, Senator 
Lloyd Bentsen, Lieutenant Governor Bill 
Hobby, Congressman Martin Frost, Con- 
gressman Charles Stenholm, Congressman 
Henry Gonzalez, Ralph Yarborough, a 
great Senator from the past, but still with 
us in the present: 

I’m very grateful to be here with Louis 
Zapata and all of you, and I'd like to ask 
you a question. Are we going to whip the 
Republicans next Tuesday? [Applause] 
Right. 

It’s a great honor for any American to 
come here to Fort Worth, which was so 
important in establishing in the conscious- 
ness of all people the pioneer spirit of our 
land, the strength of those who never fal- 
tered in the face of danger, who exem- 
plified human courage, the ability to ex- 
plore for a better life, starting right here, 
the starting point of the Chisholm Trail, 
on the way to Chicago and the great mar- 
kets. And I’m very glad to see that you’re 
still on the cutting edge of American in- 
dustry and business and progress in Fort 
Worth. This historic area is now being re- 
built and preserved by the close coopera- 
tion of my administration, Jim Wright, 
the local officials. It’s typical of what 
Fort Worth has been in the past and 
the greater future you have ahead of you 
in the years ahead, and I’m glad to be 
part of it. 

You know, the world has suffered the 
last 4 years since I’ve been President. 
We've had terrible ravages of inflation in 
almost every nation on Earth. In Israel 
the inflation rate is 200 percent. A lot of 
communities around the world have in- 
flation rates over 100 percent. Unemploy- 
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ment, very high. They’ve had no employ- 
ment growth in Germany, France, Great 
Britain. But I notice in this Nation in the 
last 4 years we’ve added almost 9 million 
new jobs for American workers, in Texas 
alone, 914,000 new jobs, in Dallas and 
Fort Worth area, 294,400 brand new jobs, 
in the Fort Worth city limits, 46,000. 
That’s the kind of country we’ve got. 

God has blessed us in this Nation. You 
might look back on past times and just 
think about how they were, compared 
to what we experience now, with the 
blessings God’s given us. What’s happened 
right here, in kind of a revitalization of 
the historic treasure of our country, is 
typical of what has happened. 

I was born in 1924. I grew up on a 
farm in south Georgia, and I remember 
what happened in my own life in those 
last 50 years since Democrats were in 
the cutting edge of helping working 
families and the poor and the elderly 
and those that didn’t have good educa- 
tion. My family have lived in this coun- 
try since the 1600’s. Every one of us have 
been farmers. My father never had a 
chance to finish high school. Neither did 
his father. As a matter of fact, I’m the 
first one in my family that ever had a 
chance to finish high school. 

I grew up on a farm, as I say, and 
when Franklin Roosevelt came into office, 
we were facing despair and poverty. He 
thought that working families ought to 
be treated in a decent way, and he put 
electric lights in our farmhouse. Repub- 
licans were against the REA, the TVA 
program. They said it was socialism, 
communism. Franklin Roosevelt thought 
that a working man or a working woman 
ought to have a decent wage to buy food, 
clothing, shelter for their children, so he 
put forward the first minimum wage, 25 
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cents an hour. The Republicans were 
against it. They didn’t think that a work- 
ing man or woman was worth 25 cents 
an hour. They said it was communism, 
socialism, to have the Government tell 
an employer to pay a man or woman 25 
cents. I got my first job as high school 
graduate in 1941. Minimum wage, 10 
hours a day, I had to furnish my own 
car and pay the expenses, 40 cents an 
hour. The Democrats put it forward. It 
was a great advance. Republicans were 
against it. 

Franklin Roosevelt thought that older 
people when they reached retirement age 
ought to have some security in life, ought 
to have some chance for self-respect, so 
he proposed social security. Republicans 
said it was communism, socialism. Demo- 
crats passed it into law. Later on in 1961 
the Democrats thought that older people 
ought to have Medicare, put forward the 
program. Republicans opposed it. 

My opponent in this election, Gover- 
nor Reagan, got his start in politics 
working for the medical lobby, traveling 
around this country telling people that 
Medicare was socialized medicine, and 
this country was going to be taken over 
by socialists. This kind of historic back- 
ground I tell at the beginning of my talk, 
because I think it’s good for you—remem- 
ber that things don’t change very much. 
You’re approaching a major decision 
next Tuesday. And I don’t want you to 
forget historically what has happened. 

You've been listening lately to Gover- 
nor Reagan speak, and you know, if 
you saw the Republican Convention, that 
he’s been trying to wrap himself in the 
mantle of great Democratic Presidents. 
Let me ask you a question. Have you 
ever in your life heard a Republican 
candidate for President quote a Repub- 
lican President? 
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AupIENCE. No! 

Tue Present. No, you haven’t. No, 
you haven’t, and I'll tell you why. 

They talk like Democrats just before 
election day and try to mislead the voters 
of this Nation. And then when they get 
in office, they act like all the other Repub- 
licans have always acted, and so they 
never do anything or say anything that’s 
worthy of quoting later on. 

It’s surprising how many working 
people in this country get misled every 4 
years by the high-paid song and dance 
Republicans put on. Franklin Roosevelt 
understood it. I’d like to read you what 
he said in 1944—listen to this—Roosevelt’s 
words: “The whole purpose of Republi- 
can oratory these days seems to be to 
switch labels.” “Now, imitation,” he said, 
“may be the sincerest form of flattery, but 
I’m afraid that in this case, it’s the most 
obvious common or garden variety of 
fraud.” Roosevelt knew what he was talk- 
ing about. 

The same thing happened in 1960. You 
remember it, when John Kennedy and 
Lyndon Johnson were heading the Demo- 
cratic ticket, Republicans doing the same 
thing, here’s what John Kennedy said of 
the Republicans: “They’re even begin- 
ning to say a few kind words about Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. Twenty years from now, 
they may even speak a good word for 
Harry Truman, but I guarantee you that 
Truman will never say a good word about 
Republicans.” As you know, that predic- 
tion came true. The Republicans almost 
fooled Democratic voters in 1960, It was 
that close. You remember it. If 28,000 
people in Texas had voted differently and 
a few thousand in Illinois, John Kennedy 
would never have been President. Likely, 
Lyndon Johnson may never have been 
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President, and this country would have 
suffered because of it. 

Now, I'll make a prediction to you now. 
I predict that 20 years from now the 
Republican candidates will even be saying 
nice things about Jimmy Carter’s second 
term. 

Let me quote a few things that Gover- 
nor Reagan has said. I didn’t come here 
tonight to criticize him particularly, but 
I just want to quote his words. The Re- 
publican candidate said this year, 1980, 
fascism was really the basis for the New 
Deal. Now, do you think Roosevelt would 
have liked that? 

AupIENCE. No! 

Tue Presiwent. The Republican 
candidate this year, 1980, said, “I’m op- 
posed to national health insurance. There 
is no health crisis in America.” And the 
Republican also said this year about the 
minimum wage, “The minimum wage has 
caused more misery and more unemploy- 
ment than anything since the Great De- 
pression.” 

And the Republican candidate this 
year says that in 1980, that we should 
threaten a nuclear arms race against the 
Soviet Union. John Kennedy negotiated 
the nuclear test ban treaty, and every 
President since Harry Truman, Repub- 
lican and Democratic, have known that 
the awesome power of nuclear destruction 
and the control of it was a major responsi- 
bility of a President until Ronald Reagan 
changed the policy. 

Well, you notice that I like to quote 
Governor Reagan. I would also like to 
quote your Governor. [Laughter] But I’m 
afraid that if I did, my mother might wash 
my mouth out with soap, so I won’t do it. 

Now, Id like to remind you of this: 
You've all seen the polls. The election is 
close. As a candidate for reelection I’ll 
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fight all the way to the wire. This cam- 
paign does mean a lot to me personally, 
because I’ve invested a lot of years of my 
life in building a foundation now for a 
greater future for our country. But what 
matters most is not what it means to the 
candidates, but it’s what it means to mil- 
lions of Americans around this country 
just like you. Think about the conse- 
quences for a moment in your own life if 
you wake up Wednesday morning and 
discover that we’ll have a Republican 
administration for the next 4 years. Think 
about it. 

Think about the consequences if they 
are successful in repealing the minimum 
wage law. Think about the consequences 
for working people of an administration 
hostile to their very basic rights to or- 
ganize, the consequences to working wom- 
en of an administration that would deny 
constitutional protections of the right to 
equal pay when women do equal work. 
Think about the consequences to older 
Americans if Mr. Reagan should be suc- 
cessful in his often-made proposal to 
make social security voluntary. It would 
mean the end of social security. And the 
other night in the debate I notice he said 
again that for a young person social 
security payments were a bad investment. 
The fact is that for a young father or 
mother starting at the age of 22, making 
social security payments, they'll get back 
32 times more than they put in by the 
retirement age. And in addition, as a 
bonus, they get disability benefits if some- 
thing happens to them, and if one of them 
dies the survivor benefits, as you know, 
help the surviving spouse and all the chil- 
dren till they’re 18. Now, the spreading of 
word by a President (candidate) * that so- 


* White House correction. 
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cial security is a bad investment is a di- 
rect threat to the security of the aged 
people of this country. 

Think about minorities. I’m from the 
Deep South. I saw what happened to us 
in the South with the passage of the Vot- 
ing Rights bill, Civil Rights bill under 
Lyndon Johnson. It’s the best thing that 
ever happened to the Southland. And at 
the time it passed, Governor Reagan said, 
“The Civil Rights Act is bad legislation.” 
We would not be having the enormous 
economic growth, the technological 
advances, prosperous farms, a better life, 
if we had still around us the stigma of 
racial discrimination. Think about minori- 
ties; what might happen to you Wednes- 
day morning if a bad dream comes true. 

Think about the threat to the Amer- 
ican environment. God’s given us a beau- 
tiful land. I’ve been flying all over Texas 
this morning, from Houston to Beaumont, 
San Antonio, Abilene, and now to here, 
and I’ve seen what you’ve got—clear air, 
beautiful streams, good, productive land. 
The Democrats believe that we can have 
technological advances and economic de- 
velopment and still keep good steward- 
ship over the precious things that God 
gave us. 

Think what it'll mean to the philo- 
sophy of the Supreme Court if you have 
a strict theological or philosophical re- 
quirement before a person can be con- 
sidered to interpret the Constitution of 
the United States. Think about the con- 
sequences to our control of nuclear weap- 
ons, to our ability to control their spread 
to terrorist countries. Think about the 
consequences to our children and our 
grandchildren. Think about American ag- 
riculture that’s grown so well the last few 
years with a farmer as the Secretary of 
Agriculture. We’ve never before seen so 
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much increase in gross income. We’ve 
doubled the prices of corn, wheat, beef. 
We’ve never had so much of an increase 
in history in net farm income. We’ve set 
a world’s record in ’77 on exports of 
American farm products, broke that rec- 
ord in ’78, broke it again in ’79. This 
year the biggest increase in history, $8 
billion more than last year, $40 billion 
worth of American farm products going 
overseas. 

And I might tell you this: I’d like to 
mention one word. You don’t think about 
it often. The word is “China.” We’ve just 
signed a contract with China to send them 
every year enough wheat to make 15 loaves 
of bread for every one of the 1 billion 
people who live in that country. And I 
might point out to you Texans that al- 
ready China is the number one customer 
of American cotton. We have tripled trade 
with Mexico since I’ve been in the White 
House. This year we’ll sell to Mexico 
10 million tons of American grain. Think 
what will happen to those programs and 
those commitments and the involvement 
of American farmers in the next farm bill 
that'll be written in 1981 if we don’t have 
Democrats there to protect you along with 
a Democratic Congress. 

We also must have a strong defense, 
and this is an important issue on which 
I will close my remarks. As long as I’m 
President we'll have a nation with a de- 
fense strong enough so it’ll be second to 
none, and you can count on that. Now, 
here again the Republicans talk big and 
they mislead people. But let me tell you 
what happened the 8 years before I be- 
came President. We had two Republican 
Presidents in the Oval Office. In 7 of those 
years—listen to this—7 out of 8 years our 
Federal budget for defense went down, 
in over an 8-year period we had a reduc- 
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tion of 37 percent in American invest- 
ment in defense. 

Since I’ve been in office, with the help 
of Jim Wright, Lloyd Bentsen, and other 
members of the Texas delegation, we’ve 
had a steady increase every year above 
and beyond inflation in our Nation’s de- 
fense. We’ve got a strong defense now, 
and as long as we have a Democrat in 
the Oval Office we’ll keep it strong. But 
we'll also remember that having powerful, 
advanced, destructive weapons and highly 
trained men and women in our Armed 
Forces is not enough. It’s how you use 
America’s defense capability that counts. 

My philosophy is this: We keep the 
peace with a strong America. And I can 
say something to you that no President 
has been able to say in the last 50 years: 
Since I have been in the White House we 
have not been at war. We have been at 
peace. The best weapon is one that never 
has to be fired in combat, and the best 
soldier is one that doesn’t have to lay his 
life down or shed his blood on the field 
of battle. That’s what I believe. 

When I came into office there was no 
long-range cruise missile program. Now 
we have one. We’re building 40 every 
month. When I came into office there was 
no battle tank being built. Now they’re in 
production. When I came into office there 
was no modern personnel armored fight- 
ing vehicle. Now we’re making them. 
There was no answer to our potential vul- 
nerability of our ICBM missiles located in 
silos. Now we have an answer, the mobile 
MX missile. Listen to this: When I came 
inte office our purchases, under the Re- 
publicans, of Army equipment, jet fighters 
aircraft, attack aircraft, had dropped by 
two-thirds in 8 years before I became 
President. Since then we’ve increased ex- 
penditures for those items by 50 percent. 
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Now, I’ve described to you a few items 
which are used by the Republicans every 
4 years to confuse people. I’ve described 
the election of 1980 as a choice between 
two futures. Here’s what I see in the fu- 
ture that you and I are fighting for to- 
gether. I do see a nation at peace. I see a 
nation strong enough to be secure. I see 
a nation in the pursuit of progress for all 
its people. I see a nation where everyone 
can have the dignity of a decent job, 
where new industries create a new genera- 
tion of American buildings and vehicles to 
house us and to move us, using less energy, 
yes, but the energy that we use coming 
from America, not from overseas. 

I see a nation where children are edu- 
cated better than we’ve been educated, to 
their maximum potential given them by 
God, where the elderly are treated fairly 
and with the respect that they’ve earned 
with a productive life, where families are 
close and intact and secure. I have a vi- 
sion of a nation free enough to attract 
and strong enough to welcome the de- 
prived from other parts of the world seek- 
ing liberty and justice and love. And I 
need your help to make this vision a 
reality. 

Think just one more moment with me. 
You’ve been great to come out this eve- 
ning. I’m sure you’ve supported Demo- 
cratic candidates this election and in the 
past. Some of you maybe make financial 
contributions to help the Democratic 
Party pay for advertising and all, and 
that’s good. But think about the possibili- 
ties next Wednesday morning, and I want 
you all to resolve in your hearts to do the 
best you can these last few hours for your- 
self, for your family, for the people that 
you love. 


Think back in history what great Demo- 
crats have meant—Franklin Roosevelt, 
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Lyndon Johnson, Harry Truman, John 
Kennedy. Think about the Republicans 
all the way from Herbert Hoover to Rich- 
ard Nixon, how they've changed your 
lives, and how Republicans have been 
elected by misleading people the last few 
days before an election. I’d like for all of 
you to resolve in your hearts to do some- 
thing about it, not just to vote. 


There’s not a single person listening to 
my voice that cannot contact at least a 
hundred other people between now and 
next Tuesday. Some of you might contact 
a thousand, and some even, through the 
electronic media or otherwise, 10,000. But 
I ask you to join in with me in a crusade 
to keep this Nation on the road to peace, 
keep this Nation on the road to progress, 
to make sure we have equality of oppor- 
tunity, to keep our working families 
strong, to give our children a better edu- 
cation, to keep our Nation respected 
around the world, to look forward with 
confidence and with unity and deep com- 
mitment, because you’re partners with me, 
as a candidate. And I hope you’ll be part- 
ners with me in the next 4 years, if you'll 
do what I ask you between now and Tues- 
day. 

Thank you very much. God bless all of 
you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:54 p.m. out- 
side the Fort Worth Livestock Exchange. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Remarks to Supporters of Representative 


John B. Anderson. November 1, 1980 


Tue Presipent. Let me say, first of all, 
how thankful I am to you for having 
come out here tonight on this meeting 
just a few hours before we have the elec- 
tion. I’m sure when John Anderson comes 
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somewhere to speak, the Carter support- 
ers let him talk. Thank you very much. 
You support a good man. I’m sure he’d 
want me to speak. 

First of all, let me say that we’ve only 
got a few hours now before the American 
people go to the polls to make a major de- 
cision. I’m going to be speaking inside to 
the crowd, and you can hear my voice. 
When I come back out, I’d like to have 
a chance to shake hands with a few of 
you that I could reach. 

But the point is that I’ll make all the 
decisions as President, in the Oval Office, 
with your help. Between now and Novem- 
ber the 4th, next Tuesday, the decisions 
will be in your hands. And Id like for 
you to think about the consequences to 
you and your family, to those that you 
love, if we wake up Wednesday morning 
and find that a Republican, Ronald 
Reagan, will be President for the next 4 
years. 

AuptIENcE. No! 


Tue Presivent. And that could hap- 
pen, because it is so close a contest 
throughout the Nation. 

In 1948, as you know, just a few votes 
less would have meant that Harry Tru- 
man would never have been our Presi- 
dent. And in 1960 if only 28,000 people 
in Texas and a few thousand in Illinois 
had voted differently, John Kennedy and 
Lyndon Johnson would never have led 
this country. And in 1968 if just a few 
more Democrats the last few hours had 
done their work, we would have had a 
great President named Hubert Hum- 
phrey, and Richard Nixon would never 
have served in the Oval Office. That’s 
what a few voters can mean in this 
country. 

So, [ll be speaking inside about some 
issues that are important to you. When I 
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come out, if you’re still here, I’d like to 
shake your hand and thank you for the 
help you’re going to give me between 
now and next Tuesday. 

Thank you. God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:04 p.m. out- 
side the Red Carpet Inn. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Remarks at a Reception With Carter/ 
Mondale Supporters. November 1, 1980 


Tue Preswent. Senator Nelson, Con- 
gressman Zablocki, Mayor Henry Maier, 
Secretary of State Bill Phillips, former 
Governor Martin Schreiber, Speaker Ed 
Jackamonis—{inaudible|—Bob_ Freibert, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

This is the culmination of a very excit- 
ing campaign day for me. I started out this 
morning in Houston, Texas, and then 
went to Brownsville, Texas, for an outdoor 
rally. Then I went to San Antonio, Texas, 
for an outdoor rally, to Abilene for an out- 
door rally, to Forth Worth for an outdoor 
rally, and now here to Milwaukee. And 
tonight I go to Chicago. And I might say 
that I believe this has been a fruitful day. 


And I want to ask you, do you believe 
we're going to whip the Republicans 
Tuesday? [Cheers] 

I’ve been to a lot of good places. I saved 
the best till last, and that’s why I’m here 
tonight. 


The outcome of this election is crucial. 
And I want to ask you especially this next 
few hours to work for a man that’s im- 
portant to Georgia just as much as he is 
to Wisconsin, and that’s Gaylord Nelson. 
We have got to have him in the Senate. 
He’s a man of special courage and in- 
tegrity, you know that. But on issue after 
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issue, in my judgment as President, Gay- 
lord Nelson has been ahead of the trend 
of public opinion and opinion in the Sen- 
ate—the Ethics Code, the environment, 
bringing the Vietnam war to an end, help- 
ing small business, dairy price supports, 
agriculture, the automobile industry. 

Gaylord Nelson has not only stood by 
you, but because of his national stature 
he’s been able to do you a better job, be- 
cause he gets small business leaders from 
all over the Nation to support the pro- 
grams that are good for the small business 
people of Wisconsin. The same way with 
agriculture—he gets farmers all over the 
Nation to work with him in order to im- 
plement programs that are better for the 
farm families of Wisconsin. 

And I want every Democrat in this 
State to realize that the Republican Party 
is not our enemy in this election. Repub- 
licans can’t beat us. Democrats are the 
only ones that can beat ourselves, by 
not voting. A low turnout Tuesday by 
the working families of this Nation, by 
the minority citizens of this Nation, by 
the elderly citizens of this Nation, by the 
farmers of this Nation, by those who’ve 
been deprived in life and have been given 
a better life by the Democrats—that’s the 
only thing that might cause a defeat for 
us. 

I’ve been campaigning a long time, and 
I’ve seen the issues drawn between me and 
Governor Reagan very clearly. You’ve 
seen them, too. But you probably have 
been listening to Republican candidates. 
Some of you are as old as I am, and you’ve 
been through former Presidential elec- 
tions. What you know is that Governor 
Reagan is doing the same thing that Re- 
publican candidates for President always 
do. They wrap themselves in the cloak of 
Democrats and claim to be just like Demo- 
crats just before an election takes place. 
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Let me ask you this: Have you ever 
heard a Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent quoting a Republican President? 

Aupience. No! 

THE Present. You haven’t. And the 
reason is that they talk like Democrats un- 
til election day and then inaugu1~ *ion day, 
and then they get in the Oval Office and 
they act like all the Republicans have 
done. They don’t have anything to talk 
about or brag about after their terms are 
over. But their commitment is to mislead 
the people of this Nation, and they get 
away with it because they raise false is- 
sues and people fall for them. 

Think about how ridiculous it would 
have been even at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, in his acceptance 
speech, if Ronald Reagan had got up 
there and quoted one word of Richard 
Nixon or Herbert Hoover. 

AupiENcE. No! 


Tue Preswent. Obviously he didn’t 
do it; obviously he didn’t do it. 

But the mainstream of the two parties 
year after year, decade after decade, gen- 
eration after generation, does not change. 
Franklin Roosevelt saw it very clearly, 
and I'd like to read to you what he said 
in 1944 about how the Republicans 
changed their tune at election time. This 
is what he said: “The whole purpose of 
Republican oratory these days seems to 
be to switch labels. Now, imitation may be 
the sincerest form of flattery, but I’m 
afraid that in this case it’s the most 
obvious common or garden variety of 
fraud.” Fraud. 


Now, he’s not the only one that ob- 
served this phenomenon. In 1960 John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy said about the same 
Republican tactic, this is what John Ken- 
nedy said: “Those Republicans are even 
beginning to say a few kind words about 
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Franklin Roosevelt. Twenty years from 
now,” Kennedy said, “they might even 
speak a good word about Harry Truman.” 
[Laughter] “But,” he said, “I guarantee 
you that Harry Truman will never say a 
good word about Republicans.” 

And I'd like te make a prediction for 
you tonight. I predict that 20 years from 
now some Republican candidates for 
President are going to be saying a good 
word about Jimmy Carter’s second term. 

Let me remind you of a few things. No 
man who says that the New Deal was 
based on fascism has a right to quote 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. No man who op- 
poses the minimum wage and says it has 
caused more misery and more unemploy- 
ment than anything since the Great De- 
pression has a right to quote Harry 
Truman. 

And no man who has failed to support 
every single nuclear arms limitation agree- 
ment since the Second World War has 
the right to quote John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. And no man who has professed sev- 
eral times to be in favor of a voluntary 
social security and who campaigned 
around this Nation in opposition to Medi- 
care, calling it socialism and communism, 
has the right to quote Lyndon Baines 
Johnson. 

And no man has a right to come to 
Wisconsin and claim to be a friend of the 
farmers who says, and I quote Reagan: 
“You subsidize the inefficient when you 
put a floor under the price.” And he also 
said, at a separate time, “Farmers should 
start planning for an end to Government 
assistance in production and in the mar- 
ketplace.” 

It’s important for me to point out to 
you, as an incumbent President in the 
mainstream of my party, the consequences 
to you and to your families and to the 
people that you love if you should wake 
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up Wednesday morning and find that 

Ronald Reagan will be occupying the 

Oval Office for the next 4 years. 
AupiENcE. No! 


Tue Preswent. I believe that the 
working families of this country under- 
stand who’s on their side in this election— 
the Democratic Party. For five decades we 
have fought for the rights of working peo- 
ple. We enacted the minimum wage; the 
Republicans were against it. We enacted 
unemployment compensation; the Re- 
publicans, against it. Ronald Reagan said 
that unemployment compensation is a pre- 
paid vacation for freeloaders. 

We enacted the right of working peo- 
ple to belong to a union; the Republican 
Party opposed it. And for the last 31% 
years, we’ve fought together for common 
situs, for labor law reform, and against 
the repeal of Davis-Bacon. And as Gay- 
lord Nelson knows, the Republicans have 
been on the opposite side of all those 
issues. 

My opponent’s views are a matter of 
record. I’m quoting his words exactly. 
Last year when somebody proposed that 
the Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration should be abolished and the 
protection of workers’ rights to health and 
to safety should be abandoned, Ronald 
Reagan stood there and said, “Amen.” 
This is the kind of opponent that’s now 
claiming to be a friend of the working 
families. 

I just saw the headline in one of your 
local papers, and this is the candidate 
who’s going all over this country claiming 
that there’s really no difference between 
himself and me and there’s really no dif- 
ference between the Democratic Party 
and the Republican Party. Every 4 years, 
they almost, or they do, get away with it. 
And then later the people wake up in 
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January or February of the next year and 
realize what’s happened. And for 4 years 
we have maladministration under Re- 
publicans, where the working people’s 
rights are slowly taken away and older 
people have to fight to keep what they’ve 
gotten under Democrats, until the next 
election comes along. 

These kinds of issues are important to 
you. But I think, I believe that the most 
important single issue in this election is 
the issue of peace. No President in the last 
50 years can make the statement I’m go- 
ing to make to you now: Since I have 
been in the Oval Office, this Nation has 
not been at war; we have been at peace. 

Now, I give him credit. I believe that 
every American wants peace. I believe 
my opponent wants peace. But’s it’s im- 
portant on you as American voters to 
consider carefully the consequences of his 
habit of calling for the use of American 
military forces in time of crisis or time of 
trouble. 

I’ve not been in the Oval Office a 
single day since I’ve been President that 
somewhere in the world there was not 
some kind of armed conflict. And I’ve had 
to make a judgment by myself about the 
degree of America’s interest and how we 
should be involved, whether to resolve 
that issue, to protect ourselves diplomatic- 
ally, politically, or by going to war. The 
judgment is a President’s. The judgment 
is a President’s. 

In 1975 Ronald Reagan cailed for 
sending U.S. military forces to Ecuador 
and to Angola. In Ecuador we had a small 
dispute over fishing rights. He advocated 
sending the Navy, to go to war—{laugh- 
ter|—perhaps, with Ecuador. In 1976 it 
was Rhodesia and Cyprus. This year, so 
far, it’s been Cuba, Pakistan, and the 
Middle East. And what I want you to do 
is to help me make sure that in 1981 we 
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don’t have to see which part of the world 
he wants to send American military forces 
to fight in. 

Gaylord Nelson put his finger on an 
even more important issue than war and 
peace, an even more important issue 
than the minimum wage or social security, 
an even more important issue on the well- 
being of American farmers. Every Presi- 
dent since World War II has sought 
agreements to limit nuclear arms. Listen 
to this. The test ban treaty under Presi- 
dent John Kennedy, the antiballistic mis- 
sile treaty under President Richard Nixon, 
the Vladivostok accords under President 
Ford, the nuclear arms limitation agree- 
ment, finally negotiated by me after 7 
years of constant negotiation, including 
my two Republican predecessors—lis- 
ten—Governor Reagan never supported a 
single one of these agreements. Instead, 
he proposes to tear up the existing agree- 
ment and threaten a massive, new nuclear 
arms race. It’s a sobering thought. 

And you might say, well, nobody in his 
right mind could propose that. But listen. 
[Laughter] Now’s the time to think about 
those things and how important it is to 
you, because I believe that halting the 
spread of nuclear weapons to all nations 
and controlling those weapons that we 
and the Soviets already have is the most 
important single duty of an American 
President. We don’t want Libya to have 
an atomic bomb. When recently Gover- 
nor Reagan was asked on two occasions 
this year, not in ancient history, what he 
thought about nations getting atomic 
bombs of their own who presently do not 
have them, his reply was, “That is none of 
our business.” This issue is one that we 
don’t want to have to analyze with this 
man in the Oval Office. 

I’ve described the election of 1980 as 
a choice between two futures. Here’s 
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what I see in the future that we are fight- 
ing for together, you and I. I see a na- 
tion at peace. I see a nation strong. I see 
a nation sure of itself because it is secure. 

I see a nation dedicated to the pursuit 
of progress for all people, all people; a 
nation where everyone can have the dig- 
nity of a decent job, where new industries 
create a whole new generation of Ameri- 
can buildings and vehicles that will house 
us and move us with less energy, yes, and 
that energy coming from the United States 
and not overseas. 

I see a nation where children are edu- 
cated to their maximum potential that 
God gives them, where the elderly are 
treated with the respect that they have 
earned with a life of hard work and ded- 
ication, where families are strong and 
intact and secure. I have a vision of a 
nation free enough to attract and strong 
enough to welcome the deprived from 
other parts of the world; a nation of 
liberty and justice and love. 

It’s important for you to think about 
this vision that I’ve outlined so briefly. 

I’ve been President now for almost 4 
years. I’ve made thousands of decisions, 
and each one of those decisions has been 
difficult. But it’s been a learning process. 
Every decision I make leaves me better 
qualified to make the next one, because I 
learn a little bit about this country, about 
its people, about its limitations, about its 
opportunities, about other nations around 
the world and their leaders and the inter- 
relationship among us. What I’ve learned 
makes me a better President. 

I consider myself to be in the main- 
stream of my party and also in the main- 
stream, on most major issues, of the bi- 
partisan list of Presidents who’ve served 
before me. 


I know and you know that the United 
States as a nation must be strong militar- 
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ily, and we'll keep it strong. The United 
States must be a nation secure, and we'll 
keep it secure. And we must have a so- 
ciety that’s just and fair. We must dare 
to struggle for a peaceful world. There’ve 
been many times of crisis and conflict dur- 
ing these years; six or eight times, armed 
conflict has broken out somewhere in the 
world. In each case, I alone, as your 
President, have had to determine what 
are our interests and what should be our 
action. 

I’ve got good advisers, as good as ever 
served. But I know from experience that 
when the issue is so sharply drawn and 
the differences are so extreme among the 
people of this country and the issue is so 
important, that quite often my advisers 
split almost exactly on both sides of the 
issue. At that time a President, in the 
loneliness of the Oval Office, has to make 
the decision. So, sometimes it is a lonely 
job, but with the involvement of the 
American people, there’s a partnership 
formed and the job becomes very 
gratifying. 

Now, those lonely decisions are not easy. 
All of you and those that you can in- 
fluence will make a similar lonely deci- 
sion on Tuesday. That’s probably an 
easy one for you. I would assume that 
most of you are Democrats and will sup- 
port me and Gaylord Nelson and the 
other Democrats. That’s not enough. 
Some of you may even have contributed 
financially to keep the Democratic Party 
going, to pay for advertisements and the 
cost of campaigns. If so, we appreciate 
it, but that’s not enough. 

I’ve outlined to you as briefly as I could 
in 19 minutes some things that I consider 
to be important to you individually, to 
your families, to the people that you love, 
to the people who love you. There’s no 
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one in this room between now and Tues- 
day morning that can’t reach at least a 
hundred people, most of you could reach 
a thousand people, some perhaps, through 
the use of news media and because you 
have positions of leadership, can reach 
10,000 people, to give them basically the 
same message that I’ve just given to you. 

You might say, “Well, what difference 
does it make, because I’m just one person 
and Wisconsin is just one State. So, if we 
don’t do our job, maybe my neighbors 
will do a little more and make up for my 
laxity in shaping my own life.” 

In 1948 it made a difference. This time, 
2 nights ago I was in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, talking about Harry Truman. And 
if just a few people had voted differently 
in 1948, Harry Truman would never have 
been our President. 

I just came from Texas. And I know 
that in 1960, and you remember, that 
John Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson won 
by the narrowest of margins. If only 
28,000 people in Texas had changed their 
minds and voted the other way, just a 
few thousand in Illinois, John Kennedy 
would never have been President, and 
Lyndon Johnson, the Civil Rights Act 
and all the changes that took place would 
never have come into being. 

Those stories had a happy ending. But 
you in Wisconsin, in particular, remember 
1968, when the Democratic Party was di- 
vided and Gene McCarthy’s supporters, 
many of them, said, “Well, it doesn’t 
make much difference. Hubert Humphrey 
has been tainted because he served in the 
White House with Lyndon Johnson.” 
And people didn’t go to the polls and 
didn’t work the last few hours before the 
election took place. If we had worked, if 
we had given that great man Hubert 
Humphrey our support, he would have 
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been President, and Richard Nixon 
would never have embarrassed this Na- 
tion in the White House. 

Now the decision is up to you. I’ll do 
all I can. I’ve made seven or eight 
speeches today. Ill make a lot of them to- 
morrow. We’re going to Chicago and to 
Detroit and to Philadelphia and other 
places. But really the thing is in your 
hands. I’ve done all I could. And I'd like 
to ask all of you tonight when you leave 
here and everybody listening to my voice 
to make a sacrificial effort the next few 
days, to do much more than you ever 
thought you would do, to contact as many 
people as will listen to your voice, and re- 
member the great issues at stake, because 
what we are doing here is shaping the fu- 
ture of our Nation and the future of your 
families and the future of people that you 
care about. 


It’s in your hands. And I’d like to ask 
you to join me in a partnership so that 
Tuesday when the returns come in, we 
will continue to have a Democrat in the 
Oval Office and a nation even greatc1 
every year. 

Thank you very much. 


note: The President spoke at 9:12 p.m. in 
the New Orleans Room at the Red Carpet Inn. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Remarks at the Italian-American Sports 


Hall of Fame Dinner. November 1, 1980 

I hope you’ll forgive me for interrupt- 
ing your banquet, but I heard about all 
the famous people here tonight and I 
wanted to come and see them. [Laughter] 
As a matter of fact, I’ve been a great ad- 
mirer and a fan of some of the great Ital- 
ian American athletes, the heroes that you 
are recognizing tonight. And I’ve come 
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here not at all to talk about politics, but 
to shake hands with some of these famous 
people. 

When I was a young naval officer just 
learning how to be a submarine engineer, 
one of my great heroes was Phil Rizzuto, 
and Mickey Mantle and Joe DiMaggio. 
I’ve always wanted to shake his hand, and 
I hope I can tonight. And Tommy La- 
sorda is one of my mother’s sweethearts. 
I don’t know if you know it or not— 
[laughter|—my mother adopted the Dodg- 
ers many years ago, and she’s kind of a 
mascot of theirs. As a matter of fact, she’s 
got a full Dodger uniform in Plains, in- 
cluding cleats, the gloves, and everything 
else. And of course, as a long-time racing 
fan, Donatelli has always been a name 
that’s been important in my life. 

Also, I would like to point out that 
Andy Robustelli—is he here tonight? I 
want to meet him, too. That’s just great. 
And also Andy Varipapa. It’s just unbe- 
lievable that I could have a chance to 
know him. Let them come on up, if they 
don’t mind. I know you’ve already recog- 
nized them, but I want you to see me shake 
their hand. And is Joy Piccolo here, too? 
Is Joy here? It’s a great honor for me. 
Thank you very much. Mr. Varipapa, 
God bless you. Thank you very much. 
Andy Granatelli? How you doing? And 
Joy, Joy Piccolo? Hi, Joy. Well, they’re 
coming up here. 

This is a very great thrill for me. When 
I heard about this banquet and the names 
of those that you were honoring, I wanted 
to come not only as a sports fan all my 
life, but also as President of a great na- 
tion. And I wanted to be here on behalf 
of 230 million people to let you know that 
the whole world understands the great 
contribution that these men and women 
and the Italian Americans have made to 
our country. 
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This is a time for reassessment, to rec- 
ognize the blessings that God’s given us. 
We’ve come here from all over the world. 
Ours is a nation, as you know, of refugees 
or immigrants. Almost all of our families 
have come here from foreign nations. 
We’ ve tried to keep together our heritage, 
our religious beliefs, the strength of our 
families, our blood ties with our mother 
countries. At the same time, we’ve formed 
together an extremely close and strong 
bond of friendship and mutual commit- 
ment to freedom, to the value of human 
beings, to the concept that all should have 
an equal opportunity. And I know that all 
of you have shared with me, since I’ve 
been Commander in Chief, the realization 
that not only have we contributed a lot 
in sports and greatness and personal cour- 
age and commitment and sacrifice in 
time of peace, but in time of war, Ameri- 
cans from all over the world, whose fam- 
ilies have come here, have been willing to 
offer their very lives for the preservation 
of freedom. 

So, it’s an honor for me to be with you. 
It’s a thrill for me to meet these heroes 
of mine and to share with you a moment 
of greatness with them for Italian Amer- 
icans, for all Americans, and for the great- 
est nation in the world. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:45 p.m. in 


the Rosemont Room at the Hyatt Regency 
O’Hare Hotel. 


Department of Justice 
Investigation of Billy Carter 


White House Stat. t. N b 





1, 1980 


The subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary has now 
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made public a confidential report from 
the Department of Justice’s Office of Pro- 
fessional Responsibility (OPR) on its 
investigation of certain aspects of the Billy 
Carter matter. 

As stated in the memorandum of the 
subcommittee’s counsel, Judge Phillip W. 
Tone and Michael Davidson, the OPR 
report “contains no information of any 
significance which adds to or subtracts 
from the subcommittee’s own report.” 
The subcommittee’s own report was re- 
leased to the public on October 2, 1980. 

The subcommittee’s counsel also points 
out that, contrary to the transmittal let- 
ter from OPR counsel, the OPR report is 
not in response to any request from the 
subcommittee. 

Chairman Birch Bayh’s statement 
adds: “Even more puzzling is why Mr. 
Shaheen (OPR counsel) would provide 
this type of information to the subcom- 
mittee if he truly did not want to make it 
public. His conclusions and his dealings 
with the White House are sensitive only 
as they impact on current politics.” 

Since the OPR report was delivered to 
the subcommittee, there have been press 
reports mischaracterizing the content of 
the report based on unauthorized leaks. 
These press accounts characterized the 
President’s response to the investigation 
as being “uncooperative” or “unrespon- 
sive.” Neither of these words appears in 
the OPR report and the report does not so 
characterize the President’s response. 

The President has at all times stated 
his intention to cooperate fully in all legit- 
imate inquiries into the Billy Carter mat- 
ter and to comply with OPR’s request to 
take a sworn verbatim statement from 
him. To date OPR has not scheduled a 
firm date for interviewing the President 
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nor at any time indicated to White House 
counsel that it felt that the President or 
any member of his staff was not cooperat- 
ing fully with the OPR in its investigation. 

The facts as to the President’s full co- 
operation are as follows: 


OPR informed the President’s counsel 
of its investigation by memorandum dated 
August 8, 1980. In this memorandum 
OPR requested access to the appointment 
and telephone logs of the President and 
other White House personnel as well as 
copies of materials forwarded by the 
President or his staff to the congressional 
committees reviewing the Billy Carter 
matter. OPR also stated its intention to 
take sworn verbatim statements of the 
President and members of his staff after 
the requested materials had been col- 
lected and reviewed. 


The President and most of his staff 
were absent from Washington the week 
of August 10, attending the Democratic 
National Convention in New York City. 


Upon their return, counsel for the Presi- 
dent informed OPR in writing of the Pres- 
ident’s intention to cooperate fully with 
the investigation. The President had 
given the same assurances to the congres- 
sional committees investigating the Billy 
Carter matter. The Senate subcommittee 
investigation was completed early in Oc- 
tober and its report was released to the 
public on October 2. 

All non-classified material furnished by 
the White House to the congressional 
committees was delivered to OPR on 
September 8, 1980, and the classified doc- 
uments were delivered on October 9, 1980. 

On August 26, 1980, counsel for the 
President met with OPR attorneys to re- 
view the names of those persons OPR 
wished to examine and to identify White 
House records, in addition to telephone 
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and appointment logs, that OPR wanted 
to review. 

Over the course of the next several 
weeks, OPR took sworn statements from 
seven members of the White House staff 
including Dr. Brzezinski and Mr. Cutler. 
OPR was also given full access to the ap- 
pointment and telephone logs maintained 
by these persons. 

Because the President’s telephone logs 
and appointment schedules contain de- 
tailed information relating to calls and 
meetings involving confidential foreign 
policy and national security matters not 
relevant to OPR’s investigation, it was 
mutually agreed that OPR would specify 
those individuals it was interested in, and 
the White House diarist would extract 
from the logs all entries responsive to this 
request. A list of 32 names was furnished 
by OPR on October 10 and the diarist’s 
review of the logs was completed on Oc- 
tober 16 and furnished to OPR. 

During its investigation, OPR also 
asked to review all of the President’s pri- 
vate evening notes over a 2-year period. 
The President makes these notes for his 
own personal use, and they cover a vast 
range of events, opinions and observations 
about various individuals that are highly 
confidential and wholly irrelevant to the 
subject matters involved in OPR’s inves- 
tigation. The President had voluntarily 
furnished to the Senate subcommittee all 
items in these notes referring to Billy 
Carter and Libya. These items were sup- 
plied to OPR and OPR was also permit- 
ted to review all other items relating 
either to Billy Carter and all remotely 
pertinent items relating to Libya. Agreed 
extracts of three such notes were furnished 
to the Department on October 22. 

On October 22, the Department of 
Justice requested permission to review in 
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their entirety the President’s private 
notes for 43 days. On Monday morning, 
October 27, officials of the Department 
of Justice met with counsel for the Presi- 
dent, at the latter’s request, to discuss 
this matter. Because of the private and 
confidential nature of some of the mate- 
rial in the President’s notes and the fact 
that no such material not previously fur- 
nished was relevant to OPR’s investi- 
gation, it was suggested by White House 
counsel that the Department designate 
the specific portions of the notes it 
wanted to review; this might be done by 
reference to specific events, identified 
persons, or the like. The OPR attorneys 
appeared to accept this proposal as rea- 
sonable and agreed to furnish such desig- 
nations, When they are furnished all such 
items will be made available. It should be 
noted that the offer to produce these 
items from the President’s private notes 
goes well beyond what OPR would be 
entitled to examine under compulsory 
process. 

Suggestions were made from time to 
time in discussions among counsel con- 
erning agreeable dates for the interview 
of the President. Although three dates 
when it was thought the President would 
be in Washington were suggested, no 
firm date was set. Counsel for the Presi- 
dent offered to arrange an interview in 
mid-October, on the basis of the mate- 
rial furnished up to that time, but the 
Department made clear that it did not 
want to interview the President until it 
had completed its document review. A 
similar offer was made on October 27 
and rejected by OPR. 

The President stated at the outset his 
willingness to respond under oath to 
questions relating to Billy Carter and 
Libya. At no time has any attempt been 
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made by the President, or any member of 
his staff, to delay the completion of the 
Department’s investigation or to defer the 
date for the interview of the President 
beyond the date of the election. 


American Hostages in Iran 


Statement by the White House Press 
Secretary. November 2, 1980 


As you know, the Majles has acted. 
They have stated that their decision is 
compatible with the four points previously 
announced by the Ayatollah Khomeini. 
At this point, we don’t have a completely 
accurate translation. We’re attempting to 
get one and also to obtain clarification of 
the action by the Majles. The decision is 
now in the hands of the executive officers 
of Iran and the United States—their leg- 
islative branch having acted. 

The President will be consulting with 
his senior foreign policy advisers in Wash- 
ington. We will respond to the Iranian 
action in accordance with American law 
and the two principles that have guided 
our actions throughout; namely, the na- 
tional interest of this country and our 
concern for the safe and early release of 
the hostages. We will keep the press and 
public informed of developments to the 
maximum extent possible and of the full 
details of any actions taken by the United 
States Government. 

The President was notified of the ac- 
tion of the Majles shortly before 4 a.m. 
CST by Deputy Secretary of State War- 
ren Christopher. The decision to return 
to Washington was in effect reconfirmed 
at that time. It had been our view since 
the beginning of this latest phase that 
the President ought to return to Washing- 
ton if there was a prospect that major de- 
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cisions had to be made, simply because of 
the greater access to his advisers and the 
advantages in communications afforded 
by the White House. 

The President also instructed Secretary 
of State Muskie shortly after 4 o’clock 
to begin briefing the congressional leader- 
ship and to begin briefing Governor Rea- 
gan and Congressman Anderson. 

NOTE: Press Secretary Jody Powell read the 
statement to reporters on board Air Force One 
during the flight from Chicago to Washington, 


D.C. The text of the statement was not issued 
as a White House press release. 


American Hostages in Iran 


Remarks on the Iranian Parliament’s Decision 
Concerning the Hostages. November 2, 1980 


Tue Preswent. The Iranian parliament 
today has finally taken a position on the 
release of our hostages. This is a significant 
development. We have long been aware 


that there would be no resolution of this 
problem until the new Iranian Govern- 
ment was in place and the Parliament had 
acted. 

Many months ago we made clear the 
steps that we would be prepared to take 
when the hostages are released. Ever 
since the American hostages were illegally 
seized in Iran, I have affirmed that our 
policy is based on two fundamental ob- 
jectives: protecting the honor and the 
vital interests of the United States and 
working to ensure the earliest possible 
safe release of the hostages. As we under- 
stand the Parliament’s proposals, they ap- 
pear to offer a positive basis for achieving 
both of these objectives. We are pursuing 
the matter through diplomatic channels. 
Any action taken by our Government will 
be in full accordance with our laws and 
with our Constitution. 
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I know that I share with the hostages, 
with their families, and with the people 
of this country the desire for a prompt 
return of those for whom we have waited 
so long. I know also that all Americans 
will want that return to be on a proper 
basis, which is worthy of the suffering and 
sacrifice which the hostages have endured. 


Let me conclude with a final comment. 
We are within 2 days of an important na- 
tional election. Let me assure you that my 
decisions on this crucial matter will not 
be affected by the calendar. We are in 
contact with the bipartisan leadership of 
the Congress, with Governor Reagan, 
with Congressman Anderson, and we will 
keep the American people informed. 

I wish that I could predict when the 
hostages will return. I cannot. But wheth- 
er our hostages come home before or after 
the election, and regardless of the out- 
come of the election, the Iranian Gov- 
ernment and the world community will 
find our country, its people, and the lead- 
ers of both political parties united in 
desiring the early and safe return of the 
hostages to their homes, but only on a 
basis that preserves our national honor 
and our national integrity. 

Thank you very much. 


Q. Mr. President, are you encouraged 
with the developments? Do you see a new 
hope? 

Tue Present. I think the comment 
I made expresses how I feel. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think the 
Iranians are trying to take advantage of 
our elections? 


NOTE: The President spoke at 6:23 p.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. His remarks were broad- 
cast live on radio and television. 

During the day, the President held meet- 
ings with his advisers to assess the situation 
and consider appropriate steps in response to 
the action taken by the Iranian Parliament. 
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U.S.-China and U.S.-London 
Air Service 


Letter to the Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. November 2, 1980 


To Chairman Marvin Cohen 

I have reviewed the following orders 
proposed by the Civil Aeronautics Board: 

United States-London Case (1981) 

Docket 37937 

United States-People’s Republic of 

China Service Proceeding 

Docket 38629 

The first of these cases selects Pitts- 
burgh and Baltimore as new “gateway” 
cities for non-stop air service between the 
United States and London; the new serv- 
ices will commence in April 1981. This ex- 
pansion of opportunities for our travelers, 
our air carriers, and for the geographic 
areas they serve was made possible by the 
new agreement my Administration 
reached in March of this year with the 
government of Great Britain; the agree- 
ment reduced restrictions on air service 
between our two nations, authorizing the 
designation of ten new U.S. gateways to 
London from 1981 to 1985. 

The second decision selects Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways as the first United 
States air carrier to provide scheduled 
commercial air service between the United 
States and the People’s Republic of China. 
This selection has been made possible by 
one of the four agreements I signed on 
September 17, 1980, which together com- 
pleted the process of normalizing the U.S.- 
P.R.C. relations. Flights will begin later 
this year. The agreement resumes sched- 
uled air service between our country and 
mainland China after a gap of 31 years. 
Under the agreement, a second U.S. car- 
rier will be selected to provide additional 
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U.S.-P.R.C. service in 1982. The route 
covered by the first carrier will connect 
New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Honolulu, with Beijing and Shang- 
hai, and can include an immediate stop 
in Japan. 

I do not intend to disapprove the 
Board’s orders within the 60 days allowed 
by statute. In order to preserve the oppor- 
tunity for interested parties to secure ju- 
dicial review, I affirm that no foreign pol- 
icy or national defense reason underlies 
my actions. 

Both these decisions are especially pleas- 
ing to me, as I am sure they are to you, 
since they carry forward policy initiatives 
for which we have worked together: ex- 
panding service and cutting consumer 
costs through the elimination of anticom- 
petitive regulation, and building a frame- 
work for strong and lasting relations be- 
tween the people of the United States and 
the people of the People’s Republic of 
China. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy CarTER 
[The Honorable Marvin S. Cohen, Chairman, 


Civil Aeronautics Board, Washington, D.C. 
20428] 


Leadership and Coordination of 
Nondiscrimination Laws 


Statement on Signing Executive Order 12250. 
November 2, 1980 


Today, I take great pride in signing an 
Executive order that will give the De- 
partment of Justice leadership and co- 
ordination responsibilities for fighting il- 
legal discrimination in Federal programs. 

On May 1, 1980, I announced that I 
would be issuing an Executive order to 
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strengthen the participation of the 
handicapped in Federal and federally as- 
sisted programs. In the course of develop- 
ing that Executive order, I determined 
that it afforded an excellent opportunity 
to strengthen across the board imple- 
mentation of statutes banning discrimi- 
nation based not only on handicap but 
also on race, color, religion, national ori- 
gin, and sex in federally assisted pro- 
grams. Accordingly, the Executive order 
I am signing today is an important step 
toward a comprehensive, coherent ap- 
proach to the goal of distributing Federal 
aid on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

Under this Executive order, primary 
enforcement responsibility will remain 
with the agencies for their own programs, 
while coordination responsibility, in areas 
other than employment, will be vested in 
the Department of Justice. This will com- 
plement the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission’s leadership responsi- 
bility in the equal employment area. 


I am delegating to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, through this Executive order, au- 
thority to approve regulations implement- 


ing laws prohibiting discrimination. 
Within the limits of regulatory discretion 
under the governing statute, the Attor- 
ney General should continue this admin- 
istration’s practice of balancing com- 
peting national goals to determine the 
general public interest. I am also instruct- 
ing him to bring to my attention regula- 
tions that raise particularly difficult policy 
issues. 

The Attorney General will be develop- 
ing procedures to end duplication, incon- 
sistency, and conflict in this crucial area. 
He will oversee the development of basic 
standards for such key elements of a com- 
pliance program as data collection, com- 
plaint investigations, cooperation with 
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State and local human rights agencies, 
and the imposition of sanctions. The 
Order also calls for the Attorney General 
to prepare a plan for carrying out the 
responsibilities assigned to him under this 
order. The Attorney General already has 
such a plan in draft form. 

I believe that the action I am taking 
today will make it easier for those juris- 
dictions which wish to comply with Fed- 
eral nondiscrimination statutes and much 
harder for those who seek to violate those 
provisions. It is an outgrowth of my de- 
termination to prevent Federal dollars 
from being used to perpetuate patterns 
of conduct which inhibit the full enjoy- 
ment of Federal financial assistance by all 
groups within our society. 


Leadership and Coordination of 
Nondiscrimination Laws 
Executive Order 12250. November 2, 1980 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States of America, including 
section 602 of the Civil Rights Act of 
i964 (42 U.S.C. 2000d-1), Section 902 
of the Education Amendments of 1972 
(20 U.S.C. 1682), and Section 301 of 
Title 3 of the United States Code, and in 
order to provide, under the leadership of 
the Attorney General, for the consistent 
and effective implementation of various 
laws prohibiting discriminatory practices 
in Federal programs and programs re- 
ceiving Federal financial assistance, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

1-1. Delegation of Function. 

1-101. The function vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 602 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000d-1), relat- 
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ing to the approval of rules, regulations, 
and orders of general applicability, is 
hereby delegated to the Attorney General. 

1-102. The function vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 902 of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 (20 U.S.C. 1682), 
relating to the approval of rules, regula- 
tions, and orders of general applicability, 
is hereby delegated to the Attorney 
General. 


1-2. Coordination of Nondiscrimination 
Provisions. 

1-201. The Attorney General shall co- 
ordinate the implementation and enforce- 
ment by Executive agencies of various 
nondiscrimination provisions of the fol- 
lowing laws: 

(a) Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000d et seq.). 

(b) Title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972 (20 U.S.C. 1681 et seq.). 

(c) Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973, as amended (29 U.S.C. 794). 

(d) Any other provision of Federal 
statutory law which provides, in whole or 
in part, that no person in the United 
States shall, on the ground of race, color, 
national origin, handicap, religion, or sex, 
be excluded from participation in, be 
denied the benefits of, or be subject to 
discrimination under any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance. 

1-202. In furtherance of the Attorney 
General’s responsibility for the coordina- 
tion of the implementation and enforce- 
ment of the nondiscrimination provisions 
of laws covered by this Order, the Attor- 
ney General shall review the existing and 
proposed rules, regulations, and orders of 
general applicability of the Executive 
agencies in order to identify those which 
are inadequate, unclear or unnecessarily 
inconsistent. 
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1-203. The Attorney General shall de- 
velop standards and procedures for tak- 
ing enforcement actions and for conduct- 
ing investigations and compliance reviews. 

1-204. The Attorney General shall is- 
sue guidelines for establishing reasonable 
time limits on efforts to secure voluntary 
compliance, on the initiation of sanctions, 
and for referral to the Department of Jus- 
tice for enforcement where there is non- 
compliance. 

1-205. The Attorney General shall es- 
tablish and implement a schedule for the 
review of the agencies’ regulations which 
implement the various nondiscrimination 
laws covered by this Order. 

1-206. The Attorney General shall es- 
tablish guidelines and standards for the 
development of consistent and effective 
recordkeeping and reporting requirements 
by Executive agencies; for the sharing and 
exchange by agencies of compliance rec- 
ords, findings, and supporting documen- 
tation; for the development of compre- 
hensive employee training programs; for 
the development of effective information 
programs; and for the development of co- 
operative programs with State and local 
agencies, including sharing of information, 
deferring of enforcement activities, and 
providing technical assistance. 

1-207. The Attorney General shall ini- 
tiate cooperative programs between and 
among agencies, including the develop- 
ment of sample memoranda of under- 
standing, designed to improve the coor- 
dination of the laws covered by this Order. 
1-3. Implementation by the Attorney 

General. 

1-301. In consultation with the affected 
agencies, the Attorney General shall 
promptly prepare a plan for the imple- 
mentation of this Order. This plan shall 
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be submitted to the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget. 

1-302. The Attorney General shall pe- 
riodically evaluate the implementation of 
the nondiscrimination provisions of the 
laws covered by this Order, and advise 
the heads of the agencies concerned on 
the results of such evaluations as to rec- 
ommendations for needed improvement 
in implementation or enforcement. 

1-303. The Attorney General shall 
carry out his functions under this Order, 
including the issuance of such regulations 
as he deems necessary, in consultation 
with affected agencies. 

1-304. The Attorney General shall an- 
nually report to the President through the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget on the progress in achieving the 
purposes of this Order. This report shall 
include any recommendations for changes 
in the implementation or enforcement of 
the nondiscrimination provisions of the 
laws covered by this Order. 

1-305. The Attorney General shall 
chair the Interagency Coordinating Coun- 
cil established by Section 507 of the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973, as amended (29 
U.S.C. 794c). 


1-4. Agency Implementation. 


1-401. Each Executive agency shall co- 
operate with the Attorney General in the 
performance of the Attorney General’s 
functions under this Order and shall, un- 
less prohibited by law, furnish such re- 
ports and information as the Attorney 
General may request. 


1-402. Each Executive agency responsi- 
ble for implementing a nondiscrimina- 
tion provision of a law covered by this 
Order shall issue appropriate implement- 
ing directives (whether in the nature of 
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regulations or policy guidance). To the 
extent permitted by law, they shall be 
consistent with the requirements pre- 
scribed by the Attorney General pursuant 
to this Order and shall be subject to the 
approval of the Attorney General, who 
may require that some or all of them be 
submitted for approval before taking 
effect. 

1-403. Within 60 days after a date set 
by the Attorney General, Executive agen- 
cies shall submit to the Attorney General 
their plans for implementing their re- 
sponsibilities under this Order. 


1-5. General Provisions. 

1-501. Executive Order No. 11764 is 
revoked. The present regulations of the 
Attorney General relating to the coordina- 
tion of enforcement of Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 shall continue in 
effect until revoked or modified (28 CFR 
42.401 to 42.415). 

1-502. Executive Order No. 11914 is 
revo!.ed. The present regulations of the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services 
relating to the coordination of the imple- 
mentation of Section 504 of the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973, as amended, shall be 
deemed to have been issued by the At- 
torney General pursuant to this Order and 
shall continue in effect until revoked or 
modified by the Attorney General. 


1-503. Nothing in this Order shall vest 
the Attorney General with the authority 
to coordinate the implementation and 
enforcement by Executive agencies of 
statutory provisions relating to equal 
employment. 

1-504. Existing agency regulations im- 
plementing the nondiscrimination pro- 
visions of laws covered by this Order shall 
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continue in effect until revoked or 
modified. 
Jmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
November 2, 1980. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:33a.m., November 3, 1980] 


NOTE: The Executive order was released on 
November 3. 


Akron, Ohio 


Remarks at a Rally With Northeast Ohio 
Carter /Mondale Supporters. 
November 3, 1980 


Tue Preswent. Thank you very much, 
everybody. I feel great. 

Vice President Mondale, Senator Glenn, 
Senator Howard Metzenbaum, Congress- 
man Seiberling, Congressman Pease, 
Congressman Mary Rose Oakar, and dis- 
tinguished friends from the Akron and 
Canton region: 

Let me say this, and I don’t want you 
ever to forget it: Fritz Mondale is the best 
Vice President any President has ever had. 
We faced a lot of problems together. 
We've worked together. We’ve prayed 
together pretty often, and tomorrow with 
your help we’re going to win together. 

This is the first time that Fritz and I 
have been together to campaign at the 
same location since the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, and it’s fitting that we 
should come here in beautiful Ohio, the 
heartland of the greatest nation on Earth. 
But let me give you a sober reminder. 
Tomorrow you will decide what kind of 
America it will be. I know you’ve consid- 
ered the consequences of this election. 
The vote you cast tomorrow will echo 
throughout the next 4 years—as a matter 
of fact, throughout the rest of this cen- 
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tury, and nowhere will that echo be more 
clear than how it affects your lives, the 
lives of your family, those you love here in 
the Akron-Canton area. 

I know there are problems here. We’ve 
faced them together. But working with 
dynamic leaders like John Glenn, Howard 
Metzenbaum, John Seiberling, and oth- 
ers, we have made a good start on solving 
these problems. I’m very grateful, for in- 
stance, in looking at the statistics, to know 
that in Ohio we have had, since I’ve been 
in the Oval Office as President, an in- 
crease in total employment—just in Ohio, 
558,000 more people now at work than 
there were January 1977; in Akron, met- 
ropolitan area of Akron, 20,400 people 
more on the job now than 31% years ago; 
in Canton, 18,300 more people at work 
than there were 32 years ago. And that’s 
in spite of the fact the last few 
months, we have had some economic set- 
backs. 

We’ve faced inflation together. The first 
quarter of this year, because of OPEC 
price increases, we had an 18-percent in- 
flation rate. The second quarter, we cut 
it down to 13 percent. This quarter just 
ended, the average was 7 percent, still 
too high. But the point is that we’re work- 
ing together to make this a better nation 
and to make your own community a bet- 
ter place to live. This is important to re- 
member also, because we’ve had some 
specific projects that we’ve worked out 
together for you—a private government 
investment of $86 million to build a Good- 
year Technical Center, where workers of 
this area can be trained and retrained 
for meaningful, good paying jobs. These 
kind of projects will continue. 

Tomorrow we honor the Nation’s most 
precious freedom, the right to chart the 
future of our own country. I’m confident 
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that the Democratic Party can continue 
to give America the future it deserves. I 
want to ask you a question. How many of 
you believe that tomorrow we’re going to 
whip the Republicans all the way across 
this Nation? [Applause] 

Let me give you a reminder of some- 
thing. There is no way that Republicans 
can beat us, because there are not enough 
of them to do it. But we Democrats are 
the only ones that can beat ourselves by 
not voting. A low turnout by the working 
families of this Nation, a low turnout by 
the farmers of this Nation, a low turnout 
by those who’ve been deprived in life and 
given a better chance by the Democratic 
Party down through the generations— 
that’s the only thing that can hurt us. 

If you’ve been listening to the Repub- 
lican candidate the last few months, 
you wouldn’t be able to tell what party he 
belongs to. [Laughter] He’s tried to wrap 
himself in the mantle of great Democratic 
Presidents. Let me ask you a question. 
Have you ever heard a Republican candi- 
date for President quote a Republican 
President? 


AvuoiENcE. No! 


Tue Presiwent. Do you know why? 
AUDIENCE. Why? 


Tue Presivent. Because every year— 
you think back on it—I’ve been watching 
Presidential elections since the 1930’s— 
every time when the last few months come 
before an election, the Republican can- 
didate starts trying to act like a Democrat. 
They comment, they quote Democratic 
Presidents, but once they get in office, they 
govern like Republicans, they talk like 
Republicans, they act like Republicans, 
they mistreat American citizens like Re- 
publicans. So when they go out of office, 
they haven’t left anything there to talk 
about, they haven’t said anything that you 
want to quote. [Laughter] 
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I heard the last part of Ronald Rea- 
gan’s speech when he accepted the nomi- 
nation at the Republican Convention. He 
quoted Franklin D. Roosevelt. Can you 
imagine Ronald Reagan standing up there 
and quoting Herbert Hoover or Richard 
Nixon? [Laughter] Of course not. And I’ll 
say this, too. I don’t like it much because 
no man who says the New Deal was based 
on fascism has a right to quote Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. And no man who has always 
been and still is in favor of abolishing the 
minimum wage has a right to quote Harry 
Truman. And no man who has failed to 
support every single nuclear arms limita- 
tion agreement since the Second World 
War has a right to quote John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. And no man who calls Medi- 
care socialism and communism has a 
right to quote Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

Now, you can rewrite the record in some 
professions or in some businesses, but you 
can’t, with a discerning American elec- 
torate, rewrite 20 years of ultra-conserva- 
tism under the Republican banner in the 
last few months before an election takes 
place. John Kennedy, back in 1960, sized 
it up pretty well. He saw the same phe- 
nomenon then, same thing in ’64, ’68, ’72, 
°76, same thing today. This is what John 
Kennedy said. ““They’re even beginning,” 
he said about the Republicans, “to say a 
few kind words about Franklin Roosevelt. 
Twenty years from now,” Kennedy said, 
“they might even speak a good word 
about Harry Truman, but I guarantee 
you that Harry Truman won’t say any- 
thing good about Republicans.” 
[Laughter] Now, that prediction came 
true, and I want to make another predic- 
tion now. Twenty years from now, I pre- 
dict that the Republicans are going to be 
saying good things about Jimmy Carter’s 
second term. 
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I’m proud to be a Democrat. I believe 
in the heritage and the mission of the 
Democratic Party. I grew up on a farm 
during the Depression years, and I saw 
how the Democrats changed my life. Dem- 
ocrats have been for the progressive 
changes for the working people of this 
Nation, every decade, every election, every 
generation. Don’t be misled by Republi- 
cans who try to change their spots just 
before election day. Remémber the herit- 
age of Franklin D, Roosevelt. Think for 
a moment. Remember the heritage of 
Harry Truman. Remember the heritage 
of John Fitzgerald Kennedy. Remember 
the heritage of Lyndon Baines Johnson. 
Remember the heritage of Hubert Hum- 
phrey. Every great advance in our coun- 
try the last half century, from collective 
bargaining to the minimum wage, from 
social security to Medicare, civil rights, 
quality of life—every single one of them 
has been made by the Democratic Party. 
And the Democrats have always been op- 
posed by the same basic Republican com- 
mitment and philosophy, quite often the 
same people in every one of these progres- 
sive issues. 

But we in the Democratic Party are not 
just a party of past accomplishments. We 
are the party of the future. The Demo- 
cratic Party is the party that fights for the 
interests of working people. The Demo- 
cratic Party is one that fights to protect 
the quality of our life, that protects the 
health and security and the self-respect 
of elderly Americans, that supports na- 
tional health insurance for all Americans, 
that supports human rights for people in 
this country and around the world, in- 
cluding equal rights for women guaran- 
teed in the Constitution of the United 
States. And we are also the party that’s 
strong enough and sure enough to dare 
to work for peace. 
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Now, those are our goals as Democrats, 
and we’re going to fight for them together 
for the next 4 years. For the last 50 years, 
no President has been able to make this 
next statement that I’m going to make 
to you. For the last 4 years since I have 
been in office, our Nation has not been at 
war. We have been at peace; and with 
your help we will keep this Nation at peace 
for the next 4 years. But peace is some- 
thing that must be built, step by step, 
brick by brick. Every day that I’ve been 
in office there’ve been dangers, there have 
been conflicts, there have been serious 
problems or troubled areas somewhere in 
the world. Each time I’ve had to make 
critical judgments: What are America’s 
real interests? What degree of involve- 
ment should our Nation have in resolving 
those troubles or those crises? How should 
we use our Nation’s tremendous strength? 

I’m a father. I’m a grandfather. And as 
President, I will always remember to keep 
our Nation strong militarily, yes, second 
to none, but I also will always remember 
that the best weapon is one that never 
must be fired in battle and the best soldier 
is one that need never lay his life down 
or shed his blood on the field of battle. 


Presidents have to make judgments 
when troubles come. If the crisis is well- 
handled, our Nation’s interests are pro- 


tected, the crisis passes, perhaps some- 
times without your even knowing about 
it. But if a President makes a misjudg- 
ment, it can affect your lives and the life 
of everyone on earth. I’m proud that our 
Nation has helped to achieve a treaty of 
peace between Israel and her most power- 
ful Arab neighbor—the first peace ever 
between Israel and an Arab country. 
That’s a commitment of the Democratic 
Party, to keep our Nation at peace and 
extend the benefits of peace to others. 
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Our greatest commitment above all 
other things, above the minimum wage, 
national health insurance, is to prevent 
nuclear war. We must continue our prog- 
ress in a careful, balanced, verifiable con- 
trol of nuclear arms. That’s the great over- 
riding issue of this campaign. The greatest 
legacy that we can leave our children is 
a world at peace. Peace is my passion, and 
with your support for the next 4 years, 
maintaining this Nation at peace is my 
pledge to you. 

In closing, I want to make a special 
statement that I’ve not made before in 
this campaign. I want to say a few words 
directly to those citizens in this country 
who share the goals that I’ve just described 
to you, but who are considering a vote 
tomorrow for Congressman John Ander- 
son. Obviously, there are some differences 
between us. But on many of the key issues 
of this campaign, like the need for energy 
conservation, pure air, clean water, con- 
trolling the spread of nuclear weapons, 
keeping our Nation at peace, the equal 
rights amendment, our views are very 
close. And the most overriding issue of 
all, the issue of peace and the control of 
nuclear weapons and preventing the 
spread of nuclear weapons to terrorist 
countries and to other nations that don’t 
now have the atomic bomb—on this great 
fundamental issue, all of the candidates 
are on one side except that Governor 
Reagan is on the other side. 

I ask you to consider the consequences 
to your lives if you should wake up 
Wednesday morning and find a new ad- 
ministration ready to take over the Oval 
Office, not committed to these goals, if 
they can control our country for the next 
4 years. I appeal to you for your support 
tomorrow for Fritz Mondale and me, not 
just for your sake or mine but for the sake 
of these crucial goals that we share. The 
election of 1980 is a choice between two 
futures, and let me talk very briefly in 
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closing about the two futures that you and 
I can have together. 

In the next 4 years we can build a na- 
tion at peace, a building that can stand 
for many years in the future; a nation se- 
cure, secure in its defense, secure in its 
energy needs; a nation of new technology, 
new factories, new jobs, new tools—whole 
new industries that many of us don’t even 
envision at this time; a nation of new 
energy sources, where American coal, in- 
cluding that from Ohio, replaces OPEC 
oil; a nation that stands for human rights, 
a nation that stands for these things and 
is not afraid to say so. These goals are not 
dreams; they can and they must be 
achieved. They will be on my agenda and 
on yours. As long as I’m President, we can 
work together to achieve these practical, 
vital goals. I need your help to make these 
goals a reality. 

You might say, “Well, I’ve done a lot 
this morning, the day before election, to 
get up early, to come out to the airport to 
participate in a Democratic rally.” Maybe 
some of you have even given a small 
financial contribution to Democratic 
candidates to pay for advertising and so 
forth. I tell you now that’s not enough. 
It’s not even enough for you to go and 
vote tomorrow, because all of you have 
shown a special interest in politics by 
coming out here. There’s not a single 
person listening to my voice that can’t 
contact at least a hundred people between 
now and the time the polls close tomor- 
row. A hundred people can make a lot 
of difference. 

Remember 1948, when just a few 
Democratic votes, if they had changed, 
would have meant Harry Truman would 
never have served as President. Remem- 
ber 1960: If 28,000 people in Texas had 
voted differently and just a few thousand 
in Illinois, John Kennedy would never 
have been President, and Lyndon John- 
son, and the Civil Rights Act and the 
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great progress that was made might 
never have come to pass. Those are two 
stories that ended with a happy ending. 
But think about 1968: Because some of 
us, divided because of Gene McCarthy 
and the Chicago convention, didn’t give 
our support to a great American, Hubert 
Humphrey never had a chance to serve 
as President and Richard Nixon, if we 
had just worked a little bit, would never 
have served as the last Republican Presi- 
dent to be elected to serve in this country. 
Think about those things, how important 
they were to you. 

Let’s remember not national affairs, 
remember your own personal lives, the 
lives of people in your family, your chil- 
dren. I was playing last night with my 
two grandchildren at home. Think about 
those things and remember the events to- 
morrow will also remind us of the last 
words of a great American who was killed 
in the heat of a campaign back in 1968. 
On the last day of his campaign, Robert 
Kennedy said, and I'd like to leave you 
with these words, they’re the last thing 
Pll say. I’m quoting him. “I ask you to 
recognize the hard and difficult road to 
a better America. I ask you to vote for 
yourselves. The people must decide this 
election,’ he said. “For your sake and 
for the sake of your children, vote. Vote 
for yourselves.”’ 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:36 a.m. at 
the Akron-Canton Airport. 


Akron, Ohio 
Informal Exchange With Reporters on De- 
parture From Akron. November 3, 1980 


Q. Are you going to revise your time- 
table on the hostages? I know you’re not 
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going to—{inaudible]. Do things look 
better? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I just read the 
news reports this morning, and I think 
they stand for themselves. And what I 
said yesterday, I think is the best sum- 
mary I can make. 

Q. Are you encouraged, though, this 
morning, Mr. President? 

Q. Are you going to win this election? 

Q. You two are going together, with 
your arms around each other and so forth. 

Tue Preswwent [laughing]. We don’t 
get to see each other very often. 

Q. Do you really think you’re going to 
win today—tomorrow? 

Tue Presivent. I feel good about it. 

Q. I didn’t expect you to say no. 


Tue Present. Well, I feel good 
about it. 


Q. Are you going to get those Ander- 
son voters? 


Tue Preswent. I hope so. Some. 
They’re fine people. We need them. 


Q. Will you get them—the Anderson 


voters? 


THE President. I hope so. See you 
later. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 11:10 a.m. at 
Akron-Canton Airport. 

The press release includes a reporter’s ques- 
tion on news about the hostages, which was 
asked of the President upon his arrival at the 
airport prior to the rally. The President did not 
comment on the situation at that time. 


Granite City, Illinois 


Remarks at a Rally With Area Residents. 
November 3, 1980 


Tue Presiwent. What a_ tremendous 
welcome, I thank you very much. It 
makes me especially proud that I’m the 
first Democratic nominee to come to 
Granite City since John Fitzgerald Ken- 
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nedy. You helped him. I’m counting on 
you. 

I particularly want to express my 
admiration, my appreciation as Com- 
mander in Chief of our military forces, 
and on behalf of 230 million Americans, 
for the wonderful job that has been done 
for the years past and many years in the 
future by your great Congressman, Mel 
Price. And I also want to thank Mayor 
Paul Schuller, Chairman Chris Costoff, 
Committeeman Bruce Cook, and Dave 
Robinson, your next Congressman from 
the adjacent district. 

Also let me say that it’s a pleasure for 
me to be in the soccer capital of Illinois. 
Since I’ve been President, you’ve been 
the State champion 4 years, and I want 
us to have 4 more years together. 

As you know, we are now standing in 
the heartland of America’s industrial 
district. At the end of the Second World 
War, we rebuilt Japan. At the end of the 
Second World War, we rebuilt Western 
Europe. Now it’s time to rebuild the 
United States of America, and that’s 
what we’re going to do. 

Not long ago, last summer, I was 
delighted to take a trip down the 
Mississippi. And not far from here, with 
the help of Mel Price and others, we’ve 
now recommitted ourselves to the rapid 
rebuilding and the expansion of Lock 
and Dam 26. That will help you. It'll 
help all of the people of the whole 
Nation. 

And as you know, my administration 
has also been very concerned about and 
interested in the steel industry. We've 
now put a plan in effect nationwide, 
with management, with the steelworkers, 
and with my administration, to help this 
industry and all those who work in it. 
It’s already making great progress. 

Granite City has seen this at firsthand. 
Your steel plants are now committed, as 
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you know, to major expansion in the 
months and years ahead, and EPA has 
just reached an agreement with Granite 
City Steel that will protect the quality 
of our environment and at the same time 
will protect the jobs of thousands of 
workers here, now and in the future. 
That’s the kind of progress that we’re 
going to make in the years ahead. 

Let me ask you one question. How 
many of you knew that tomorrow we're 
going to whip the Republicans? [Ap- 
plause| There is no way that the Repub- 
licans can win an election. There’s not 
enough of them. But there is a way the 
Democrats can lose an election—by not 
going out between now and the end of the 
voting time tomorrow and using your in- 
fluence and your voice and your vote to 
make sure that we have a victory. We’re 
the ones, as working families, that can lose 
the election. We’re the ones, as farmers, 
that can lose the election. We’re the ones, 
as senior citizens, who might lose this 
elect'on. We’re the ones, who have been 
deprived of a good life in the past, but 
given one by Democratic leaders in years 
gone by, who might lose the election. 

Republicans cannot beat us, but if we 
don’t work hard these last few hours, we 
might very well beat curselves. And I’d 
like to remind you of how the working 
families will feel, how the e'derly will 
feel, how the farmers will feel if we wake 
up Wednesday morning and find that for 
the next 4 years we'll have Republicans 
in the White House. That would be the 
worst thing that can happen. Let’s don’t 
let it happen. 

If you’ve noticed, lately my Republican 
opponent, Ronald Reagan, has been 
doing the best he could to sound like a 
Democrat. I want to ask you a question. 
Have you ever heard a Republican candi- 
date for Presicent quote a Republican 
president? 
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AupIENCE. No! 

Tue Preswent. No, you haven’t. Some 
of you watched the Republican conven- 
tion, and you heard Ronald Reagan quot- 
ing Franklin D. Roosevelt. Can you im- 
agine Ronald Reagan standing there and 
quoting Herbert Hoover and Richard 
Nixon? 

AUuDIENCE. No! 

Tue PresweENnT. Okay, there’s a rea- 
son for it, because it happens every 4 
years. Every 4 years, the Republican can- 
didates for President try to make the work- 
ing families, the farmers, the elderly, and 
others forget the difference between 
Democrats and Republicans. This has 
caused America several times to make 
serious mistakes until it’s too late, after 
election day, to realize what’s happened. 

A man who says that the New Deal 
was based on fascism hasn’t got any right 
to quote Franklin Delano Roosevelt. A 
man who opposes and has always opposed, 
and who now suggests that it be repealed, 
the minimum wage has no right to quote 
Harry Truman. And no man who failed 
to support the limited arms agreement, 
the antiballistic missile agreement, the 
limited test ban agreement, SALT I, the 
Vladivostok agreement, every single nu- 
clear arms limit—no man who opposed all 
of those has any right to quote John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. And no man who cam- 
paigned all over this Nation, as Governor 
Reagan did, fighting against Medicare, 
calling it socialism, has any right to quote 
Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

Now, you can rewrite the lines in mo- 
tion picture scripts, and you can rewrite 
the lines in the records sometimes in busi- 
ness or professions, but there’s no way that 
a rightwing Republican with a 20-year 
record in public affairs, his statements on 
the record, can change his spots the last 
3 or 4 months before election and get 
away with it. But they always try. 
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Back in 1960, this is what John Ken- 
nedy said about this exact same thing, 
and I'd like to quote John Kennedy. This 
is what he said about the Republicans: 
“They’re even beginning to say a few kind 
words about Franklin Roosevelt. Twenty 
years from now,” Kennedy said, “they 
might even speak a good word about 
Harry Truman. But I guarantee you that 
Harry Truman won’t say a good word 
about Republicans.” As you well know, 
that prediction came true. 

And Id like to make a prediction to 
you this afternoon. I predict that 20 years 
from now the Republican candidates for 
President are going to be saying nice 
things about Jimmy Carter’s second term 

Like many of you, I grew up during the 
depression years. I lived on a farm. My 
mother was a registered nurse. She had 
two different kinds of jobs during the 
depression. One was 12 hours a day on 
duty; she made $4. The other times, when 
she was a little more fortunate, she 
worked worked 20 hours a day on duty, 
away from home, and she brought home 
$6. The Democrats cared about people 
like my mother, and so they proposed a 
minimum wage, 25 cents an hour. The 
Republicans were against it. They said it 
was socialism, communism for the Federal 
Government to interfere between em- 
ployees in the sweatshops and employers 
who owned the companies. 

Later, when I finished high school in 
1941, I got my first job working for the 
Government, measuring land. I got paid 
40 cents an hour, a big increase from 25 
cents up to 40 cents. The Republicans 
were against it, but the Democrats pre- 
vailed. My life was like a lot of yours. 

When senior citizens reached the re- 
tirement age, if they didn’t have a family 
that could support them, they went to 
what was called the po’ folks farm. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and the Democrats cared 
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about senior citizens, and they put for- 
ward the idea of social security. The Re- 
publicans were against it. They called it 
socialism, communism to have an insur- 
ance program paid for by working people 
to give them some security in their re- 
tired age and some sense of self-respect 
and human dignity. 

My father never had a chance to finish 
high school; neither did his father nor any 
other man in my family before I came 
along. My daddy had to work from before 
daylight until dark, because we didn’t 
have electricity on our farm. The Demo- 
crats felt that farmers ought to have a 
better life and put forward the idea of the 
TVA and the REA. The Republicans were 
against it. They called it socialism, com- 
munism, and an interference in the free 
enterprise system and the major com- 
panies that sold power in those days. 

This has not changed down through the 
years, but every time before an election 
year Republicans try to make us forget 
those things. I see some young people 
over here on the side with signs holding 
up for Governor Reagan. They don’t re- 
member those years, and they don’t know 
the historical difference between Demo- 
crats and Republicans that never change. 
They don’t know how many times the Re- 
publicans have tried to mislead Democrats 
just before election year. 

Governor Reagan hasn’t changed. He 
says the minimum wage has caused more 
misery and more unemployment than any- 
thing in this Nation since the Great De- 
pression. He says that unemployment 
compensation is a prepaid vacation for 
freeloaders. He says, just like he did about 
Medicare, that national health insurance 
is a symbol of socialism, and he’s against 
it. And as you know, this policy of his is 
typical of the Republicans. 

But we are also a nation that believes 
in a strong military, and the Democrats 
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have put forward in the last 4 years, with 
the help of Mel Price and others, a repair 
of our Nation’s defense. I believe in a 
strong defense, but let me tell you this. 
In the last 50 years no President has been 
able to make the next statement that I’m 
going to make to you: For the last 4 years, 
since I have been in office, our Nation 
has not been at war; we have been at 
peace. And with your help, we’ll keep our 
Nation strong and at peace for the next 4 
years. But peace is not something that 
comes automatically; it has to be built 
piece by piece, brick by brick. 

Every day that I’ve been in office, some- 
where in the world there has been a crisis, 
there has been armed conflict, there’s 
been a trouble spot. There’ve been 
dangers, yes. But I have known, as many 
of you, that the President of the United 
States is the one that must make a deci- 
sion. What are the real interests of Amer- 
ica? How should we protect those inter- 
ests? What degree of involvement should 
we pursue? Should we try to solve those 
troubles peacefully, politically, diplomati- 
cally, or should we inject our military 
forces in the war? 

I’m a father; I’m a grandfather. And 
as President I'll always remember this: 
Keep our Nation strong, yes; but the best 
weapon is one that need never be fired in 
battle, and the best soldier is one that 
need never shed his blood on the field of 
battle. 

And I’m proud that our Nation, not 
only keeping ourselves at peace, has been 
able to spread the benefits of peace to 
others. We brought finally a treaty of 
peace between Israel and Egypt—the first 
time ever that Israel has been at peace 
with any of her Arab neighbors. That’s 
a commitment of the Democratic Party, 
to bring peace. But I think that you 
ought to be reminded that the major com- 
mitment, the strongest responsibility on 
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the shoulders of every President since 
Harry Truman, Democratic and Repub- 
lican, has been to prevent nuclear war. 

We must continue our progress in the 
careful, balanced, verifiable control of nu- 
clear weapons. It’s the greatest overriding 
issue of this campaign. The greatest legacy 
that we can leave our children is a world 
at peace. Peace is my passion. And with 
your support for the next 4 years, we'll 
control nuclear weapons, we'll prevent 
the radical countries like Libya from hav- 
ing atomic bombs, and we will keep our 
Nation at peace. That’s my pledge to you. 

And finally, let me say that I’m proud 
to be a Democrat. I believe in the heritage 
and I believe in the mission of the Demo- 
cratic Party, the heritage and the mission 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt—think back— 
the heritage and mission of Harry Tru- 
man, the heritage and the mission of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the heritage 
and the mission of Lyndon Baines John- 
son, the heritage and the mission of Hu- 
bert Humphrey. Every great advance in 
our Nation, in your lives, for the last half 
century, from the collective bargaining to 
the minimum wage, from social security 
to Medicare, every single one of them has 
come under Democratic administrations 
over the opposition of Republicans. Don’t 
forget that for a minute. 

But the Democratic Party is not just a 
party of achievement in the past. The 
Democratic Party has been an organiza- 
tion, with you part of it, that’s always 
looked to the future. The Democratic 
Party is the party that fights for the inter- 
ests of working people, that fights to pro- 
tect the quality of our lives, that protects 
the health and the security of senior citi- 
zens, that supports national health insur- 
ance for all Americans, that supports hu- 
man rights for all people in this country 
and around the world, and the Democratic 
Party is a party that supports equal rights 
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for women guaranteed in the Constitution 
of the United States. These are our goals, 
and we’ll work together for them for the 
next 4 years. 

Now, today I'd like to say a special 
word directly to those citizens of this coun- 
try who share these goals that I’ve just 
outlined to you, but who are considering a 
vote for Congressman John Anderson. 
Obviously, there are some differences be- 
tween me and him, but on many of the 
key issues of this campaign, like the need 
for energy conservation, pure air, and 
clean water, controlling the spread of nu- 
clear weapons, equal rights amendment, 
our views are very similar one to another. 
And on the one most important issue of 
all, the control of nuclear weapons and 
preventing the spread of nuclear weapons 
to other countries, on this great funda- 
mental issue, all of the other candidates 
agree on one side; on the other side is 
Governor Ronald Reagan. 

I ask you to consider the consequences 
of a new administration that is not com- 
mitted to these goals if they should con- 
trol our country for the next 4 years. 
I appeal to you for your dedicated sup- 
port, your deep commitment during these 
next few hours as people approach the 
time to cast their ballots. You might say, 
“Well, one person can’t make a differ- 
ence. I’ve come here today, and I’ve 
added my voice to the crowd. Maybe I’ve 
been involved in the Democratic Party 
in the past. Maybe I’ve even been part of 
a Democratic organization or made cam- 
paign contributions. That’s enough.” But 
that’s not enough. 

The other night I was over in St. Louis 
at a rally where I reminded people 
primarily about Harry Truman. In 1948 
there was an election, very close. If just a 
few thousend people around the country 
kad voted differently or had not gone to 
the polls, Harry Truman would never 
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have been President. In 1960—think back 
very carefully—if 28,000 people in Texas 
had voted the other way and a few thou- 
sand people in Illinois had voted differ- 
ently, John Kennedy would never have 
been President, and Lyndon Johnson, the 
Civil Rights Act, and the great progress 
we’ve made under those two great men 
would never have come to pass. 

Those two stories wind up with a happy 
ending, but let me remind you of an- 
other campaign, in 1968, where a few 
Democrats, maybe some of you and me, 
didn’t work as hard as we should for the 
Democratic nominee. Hubert Humphrey, 
a great American with a great heart, 
never was able to serve as President of 
this country. And instead we had the last 
Republican President ever elected to serve 
in the Oval Office, Richard Nixon. That’s 
the difference that we want to prevent 
this time. 


Let’s remember these events that I’ve 
just outlined to you as you leave this great 
rally. Let’s remember also the words of 
another Democrat who might have been 
President, but who died on his last day 
of campaigning, and that’s Robert Ken- 
nedy. In 1968, on the last day before he 
was killed, he made a speech, and this 
is what he said. And I'd like to conclude 
my remarks just by quoting him, because 
the message that he gave to you is the one 
I'd like to give to you today. Robert Ken- 
nedy’s words: “I ask you to recognize the 
hard and the difficult road to a better 
America. I ask you to vote for yourselves. 
The people must decide this election. For 
your sake and for the sake of your chil- 
dren, vote, vote, vote for yourselves. Vote 
for yourselves.” 


Thank you very much. God bless you. 
Don’t forget to vote for yourselves. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 12:37 p.m. from 


a stage outside Granite City South High 
School. 
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East St. Louis, Illinois 


Remarks at a Rally With Area Residents. 
November 3, 1980 


Tue Presiwent. Good morning—good 
afternoon. Mayor Officer and all of you, 
are there any Democrats here? 

Crowp. Yes! 

THE PRESIDENT. Are you going to help 
us tomorrow? 

Crown. Yes! 

THE PresIpENT. Are we going to whip 
the Republicans? 

Crowp. Yes! 

Tue Present. It’s a great pleasure 
for me to be here in East St. Louis to see 
the great strides forward that you’re mak- 
ing under the leadership of your fine new 
mayor. He and I have formed a good 
partnership in looking down the road to 
the months and years ahead. 

I know that all of you realize the basic 
differences between the Democrats and 
Republicans and how important it is to 
all of you, on election day, to get out and 
work for your own lives, for a better fu- 
ture for you and for your families and for 
people that you care about. In the past 
you’ve always noticed that when Repub- 
licans approach election day they start 
trying to talk and act like Democrats. But 
don’t let them fool you, okay? 

I want to remind you that every vote 
counts. You all remember in 1948, if just 
a few people had voted differently, Harry 
Truman would never have been Presi- 
dent. And in 1960, when John Kennedy 
and Lyndon Johnson were running as 
President and Vice President, if only 
28,000 people had voted differently in 
Texas and a few thousand in Illinois, then 
John Kennedy would never have been 
President, Lyndon Johnson, and the Civil 
Rights Act and the Voting Rights Act 
might never have taken place and Rich- 
ard Nixon would have been President 
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then. You, with your votes, can make a 
difference. 

And think back on 1968, when we lost 
the opportunity to have a great President 
and we wound up with Richard Nixon. 
Hubert Humphrey would have been one 
of the greatest leaders that this Nation had 
ever seen, but because a few Democrats, 
like yourselves, didn’t get out and work for 
him and vote for him on election day, the 
last Republican President to be elected in 
this Nation, Richard Nixon, took his place 
in the Oval Office. We do not want that 
to happen after tomorrow, right? 

I need your help. I think all of you 
realize that all of the great strides for- 
ward in your own lives have been made 
under Democratic administrations over 
the opposition of Republicans. Social 
Security was put into effect by Democrats, 
the Republicans called it socialism, com- 
munism. The minimum wage was started 
out 25 cents an hour, was put into effect 
by Democrats. The Republicans were 
against it. As you well know, the Civil 
Rights Act and the Voting Rights Act 
were put into effect by Democrats. The 
Republicans opposed it. As a matter of 
fact, my opponent, Governor Reagan, said 
when the Civil Rights Act was passed, 
that it was bad legislation. 

We don’t want to see the Oval Office 
taken over by a bad result that you learn 
about when you wake up Wednesday 
morning. The difference might very well 
be in the hands of those of you listening 
here to my voice in East St. Louis. So, in 
this last few hours, I’d like to ask you not 
only to vote yourselves, but to contact as 
many people as you possibly can. There’s 
no one here that I can see who can’t 
reach at least 100 people between now 
and tomorrow night when the polls close. 

So, if you believe in a better future for 
our country, if you believe in a better fu- 
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ture for your own lives, if you believe in a 
better future for the people in your family 
and for those that you care about and 
love, then I ask you to work hard this last 
few hours. Make sure we have a Demo- 
cratic victory, have a better life in the fu- 
ture for East St. Louis and for our Nation 
that we love so much. Let’s keep a Dem- 
ocrat in the White House; whip Ronald 
Reagan. You help me; we’ll do it together. 

Thank you very much. God bless you 
all. Work hard. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. at 
the corner of Missouri and Collinsville Avenues. 


Springfield, Missouri 


Remarks at a Rally With Area Residents. 
November 3, 1980 


Well, as you know, the pollsters were 
wrong in 1948. They’ve been saying 


there’s no way I could carry southwest 
Missouri, but we’re going to show them 


wrong again in 1980, right? [Applause] 
There’s no doubt that as Harry Truman 
said many times, the people make a deci- 
sion in this Nation, and the people’s 
strength is the strength that made him 
such a great leader, admired now through 
history as one of the greatest Presidents 
who ever served this country since its 
original founding. 

I want to thank Governor Teasdale and 
Tom Eagleton for making me feel at 
home, along with all of you here in 
Springfield. It’s fitting to wind up my 
campaign on the final day of the election 
in the home State of this great man, Harry 
Truman. Missouri has given our Nation 
a wealth of great leaders, and Senator 
Tom Eagleton, as you well know, carries 
on that proud tradition. I’m proud to be 
his friend on the same ticket with him. I 
place a great reliance on his support and 
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also on his advice and counsel, and I look 
forward to working with him for you dur- 
ing the next 4 years. 

Now, today I come to Springfield for a 
special reason. In the quiet moment that 
we have together here, I come to ask you 
for your support. This has been a long 
campaign. A lot of people have been con- 
fused about what’s at stake. As you well 
know, down through the ages, since be- 
fore 1948, there’s a few months before 
election time Republican candidates for 
President always pretend to be Democrats. 
And if you’ve been listening to my Re- 
publican opponent, Governor Reagan, 
you know that he’s tried to wrap himself 
in the mantle of great Democratic 
Presidents. 

I want to ask you a question, and think 
about this: Have you ever heard a Re- 
publican candidate for President quote a 
Republican President? 

Auprence. No! 

Tue Present. You never have. Some 
of you may have watched the Re- 
publican convention, when Governor 
Reagan got the nomination. He quoted 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Can you imagine 
Governor Reagan standing there and 
quoting Herbert Hoover or Richard Nix- 
on? [Laughter] Of course not. And there’s 
a reason. There’s a reason. 

Some of you are as old as I am. You 
grew up during the Great Depression. 
You’ve seen many 4-year periods come 
and go, many campzigns for President 
come and go. Republicans always run like 
Democrats. But once they’re in office in 
the Oval Office, they govern like Republi- 
cans, and by the time their 4 years is over, 
after they have misled the people enough 
to get elected, they never have done any- 
thing worth remembering and they never 
have said anything worth quoting. 

No man who, on four different occa- 
sions, has called for the destruction of the 
social security system, by calling for it to 
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be voluntary, or who in the debate last 
week said that social security was a bad 
investment for a young man, has a right 
to quote Franklin D. Roosevelt. And no 
man who opposes the minimum wage and 
called it the most severe contributor to 
misery and unemployment since anything 
from the Great Depression has a right to 
quote Harry Truman. And no person 
who’s failed to support every single nu- 
clear arms limitation agreement has a 
right to quote John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 
And no man who campaigned around this 
Nation against medicare and called it 
socialism has any right to quote Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. 

You can rewrite the lines in the movie 
industry, and you can rewrite the lines in 
the history in some businesses. But there’s 
no way to wipe out 20 years of right-wing 
Republicanism exemplified by Governor 
Reagan in just a few months before the 
election time. But this has always been 
what the Republicans have tried. Every- 
body’s recognized it. Back in 1960, this is 
what John Kennedy had to say about the 
Republicans. Let me quote him. “They’re 
even beginning to say a few kind words 
about Franklin Roosevelt. Twenty years 
from now, the Republicans might even 
speak a good word about Harry Truman. 
But he’ll never say a good word about the 
Republicans.” As you know, that predic- 
tion about Harry Truman has come true. 

And I'd like to make a prediction to 
you now. I predict that 20 years from now 
the Republicans are going to even say a 
good word about Jimmy Carter’s second 
term. 


I come here to you as a Democrat, a 
man proud to be a Democrat. I believe in 
the heritage and the mission of the Dem- 


ocratic Party, the heritage and the 
mission of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 
heritage and the mission of Harry S. Tru- 
man, the heritage and the mission of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, the heritage and the 
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mission of Lyndon Baines Johnson. Think 
back in your own lives what these men 
have meant to you. 

I grew up on a farm during the De- 
pression years. I was born in 1924. My 
father had to work for a living. He never 
had a chance to finish high school. Nei- 
ther did his father nor anyone in my fam- 
ily ever finish high school before I was 
able to do so. My mother was a registered 
nurse. She had two kinds of duties that 
she had to perform. One was 12 hours a 
day. She got paid $4. The other was 20 
hours a day. She got paid $6 for that—it 
was a lot of money for her and for a work- 
ing family during the Depression. I re- 
member that Franklin Roosevelt and the 
Democrats came forward with the idea 
of a minimum wage, 25 cents an hour. 
They thought that a grown man or a 
grown woman trying to care for a family, 
to buy food, clothing, pay for housing de- 
served 25 cents an hour. Republicans were 
against it. They called it socialism, some 
said communism, for the Government to 
try to say that a sweatshop was not proper 
in the free enterprise system. 

I remember that older people, when I 
was young, that didn’t have a rich family 
went to what we called the po’ folks farm 
and lived in embarrassment and abject 
poverty the rest of their lives. Franklin 
Roosevelt felt, along with Harry Truman, 
that the older people who had served our 
country with a great life and dedicated 
work ought to have some security in their 
old age. They ought to have some self- 
respect, ought to have some human dig- 
nity. So, the Democrats put forward the 
idea of social security. Republicans were 
against it. They said it was socialism, some 
said communism, to let the government 
interfere in the private right of citizens to 
be poor when they’re old. 


We didn’t have electricity on my farm. 
We didn’t have running water, till I was 
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13 or 14 years old. Franklin Roosevelt 
felt that the farmers deserved an equal 
break. He put forward the idea of the 
TVA and the REA. Finally, we got elec- 
tricity on our farm in 1937. Republicans 
were against it. They said it was socialism, 
communism, for the Federal Government 
to interfere in the right of the private 
power companies to have a monopoly on 
the distribution of power. 

Later on, in the early 1960’s, Demo- 
crats came forward with Medicare. My 
opponent Governor Reagan got his start 
in politics campaigning around this coun- 
try against Medicare. He called it social- 
ized medicine, socialism. Some even said, 
communism. Republicans were against it. 
The Democrats put in that guarantee that 
at least older people could have some 
rights to decent health care. 

Down through the ages, for the last 50 
years at least, every great advance has 
been made for working people, for farm- 
ers, for the elderly, for young people to 
get a better education, from social secu- 
rity to Medicare, from collective bargain- 
ing to the minimum wage, every time the 
Republicans have been against it. They 
haven’t changed. Not at all. But they tend 
to mislead the people just before an elec- 
tion, and because they have enormous 
campaign contributions from the rich, 
they can dominate the radio and the tele- 
vision, and they can send out a false mes- 
sage which quite often misleads people. 
And a lot of times the people don’t wake 
up until the morning after the election 
and realize that next January there’s go- 
ing to be another Republican sitting in 
the Oval Office. 

There is no way that Republicans can 
win an election in this country. There are 
only about 30 percent of them. What costs 
the Democrats the election: the Demo- 
crats who forget history and who forget 
how their own lives and the lives of their 
families, and the lives of people you love 
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are affected by the outcome of an election. 
This is a very important thing for us to 
remember during these last few hours be- 
fore election time. 

Democrats have always believed in a 
strong defense. We’ve always believed 
that that strong defense capability should 
be recognized in order to preserve the 
peace. For the last 8 years before I be- 
came President, Republicans let our de- 
fense establishment go down 7 out of 8 of 
those years—37 percent reduction in 
budgeted funds for defense. But we have 
kept our Nation strong and we've also 
kept our Nation as all Americans want it. 

In the last 50 years, no president can 
make the statement that I’m just now go- 
ing to make to you: For the last 4 years, 
since I have been in office, our Nation has 
not been at war; Our Nation has been at 
peace. 

My background is as a trained military 
officer. I served 11 years in the Navy. I 
went to the Naval Academy. I was a sub- 
marine officer. And when I got in the Oval 
Office I was dedicated to restoring to our 
Nation its military strength. But I’m also 
a father and I’m a grandfather, and as 
President I'll always remember this: The 
best weapon is one that never has to be 
fired in battle; the best soldier is one that 
never has to shed his blood on the field of 
battle. We’ll keep our Nation strong, but 
we'll keep it at peace. 

As you know from having observed 
Harry Truman in office, and other Demo- 
cratic Presidents, that Presidents have to 
make decisions in times of trouble and in 
times of crisis. I’ve not served in the Oval 
Office a single day that there wasn’t 
trouble somewhere on Earth, armed con- 
flict, the possibility of war. But I’ve had 
to make a judgment in each instance about 
what are our Nation’s interests, what de- 
gree of involvement should I order in order 
to use the tremendous strength of our 
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Nation? Should I try to resolve those diffi- 
culties peacefully with strength, diplo- 
matically, politically, or should I try to 
resolve them by sending American boys 
into war? That judgment has to be made 
by a President, with the strength of belief 
in our Nation’s honor, with an under- 
standing of what our Nation’s desires are, 
and with a calm assurance and a careful, 
moderate approach to potential crises. 


If a President deals with a crisis proper- 
ly the chances are that you never know 
about it. But if a President makes a mis- 
judgement, that crisis can affect your life 
and affect the life, perhaps, of every 
human being on Earth. Our greatest com- 
mitment, ever since Harry Truman was in 
office, by Presidents, Democratic and Re- 
publican, has been to control nuclear war, 
prevent the spread of nuclear weapons to 
radical nations like Libya and Iraq and 
others, to have a careful, balanced, verifi- 
able control of nuclear arms. It’s the 
greatest overriding issue of this campaign. 
The greatest legacy we can leave our 
children is a nation more peaceful, more 
dedicated to the pursuit of peace. The 
election of 1980 is really a choice not 
just between two candidates or even two 
parties but a choice between two futures. 

Let me talk very briefly in closing about 
the kind of future that you and I can have. 
In the next 4 years, together we can build 
a nation strong and keep it strong, but 
also keep our Nation at peace. And we can 
also build peace far beyond the next ad- 
ministration in the years and the decades 
and the generations ahead, a nation that’s 
secure, confident of itself, secure in its de- 
fense, secure in its energy needs, a nation 
of new technology, new factories, new 
tools, new jobs, whole new industries based 
on a new energy program about which we 
cannot even dream yet, a nation of new 
energy sources, where Americans can 
house themselves and propel themselves 
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down the highways, through the skies, 
over the rails, with energy efficiency, yes, 
but with energy derived from the farms 
and the mines of America, a nation that 
stands for human rights here at home and 
throughout the world. These goals that 
I’ve described to you so briefly are not 
just dreams. They’re the things that we 
can accomplish. 

My background is as a farmer. All the 
generations of my family since they first 
came to this country in the late 1600’s 
have been farmers. And I’m very proud 
of what we’ve done. I can’t pass by a 
visit to Missouri without mentioning 
agriculture. 

When I became President I saw the 
mistakes that had been made under 
Nixon, Ford, and Earl Butz. I was de- 
termined to bring in the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, a dirt farmer, Bob Bergland, 
who understood, as I did, how farmers 
needed a new life. I remember when we 
used to have to sell our crops at harvest 
time, when the prices were at the bottom. 
Our crops, our grain, our cotton, and 
everything else, was bought at that time 
when the prices were low and the middle- 
man, the bigshot processors, made all the 
profits. When a Republican President’s 
elected his Secretary of Agriculture al- 
most invariably is some representative of 
the food processors, of the middleman. 
The agriculture farmer gets left behind. 
We’ve changed that. We’ve built on our 
farms since I’ve been in office 2.8 billion 
bushels of storage space. Now the farm- 
ers at harvest time can keep their crops, 
can watch the market, can sell the crops 
when it’s best for them. This helps the 
consumer too. It presents [prevents] * the 
wild fluctuations up and down in the 
price of basic grains. 

What’s been the result? In the last 3% 


* White House correction. 
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years we’ve had bumper crops. One year 
we had record crops in five different cate- 
gories. But we’ve not had the farmers suf- 
fer. The prices in 1977 for feed grains 
were just about double; price for beef, just 
about double. Gross income in the last 4 
years has increased more than ever before 
in history. Net income for farm families 
the last 4 years has increased more than 
it ever has in history. We set a record in 
1977 in exports to foreign countries of 
American farm crops; 1978, we broke that 
record ; 1979, we broke it again. This year 
we've had the biggest increase in history, 
$8 billion increase over last year. We’ll 
export $40 billion worth of American 
farm products to foreign countries. This 
is the kind of record we’ve had. And as 
we approach 1981 to write a new farm 
bill to replace the 4-year bill of 1977, I 
want to be sure that we have a farmer in 
the White House, a farmer in the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture’s office, and we work 
with farmers and farm organizations as 
we did in 1977 to give agriculture a new 
boost in the future. That’s what we’ve got 
to do. 

And I know Missouri is also a great in- 
dustrial state now. After 1945, at the end 
of the Second World War, when Harry 
Truman was President, the United States 
rebuilt the industry of Western Europe. 
We rebuilt the industry of Germany, and 
I tell you now that we’ve got an energy 
policy in place it’s time for us to rebuild 
the industry of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and that’s what we’re going to do. 

Well, I think I need not pursue any 
further the difference between our two 
parties and our vision of the future. Let 
me remind you once again that the re- 
sponsibility is in your hands. I know all 
of you have contributed a lot by coming 
here this afternoon to meet with me on 
this last day of the campaign. You’ve 
done it at a sacrifice, I know. And some of 
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you have been actively involved in Demo- 
cratic Party affairs, maybe for a long time. 
Maybe some of you have even given a 
financial contribution to pay for the cam- 
paigns of some Democratic candidates. 
That’s not enough. 

Think for a few minutes about what 
Democrats have meant to you down 
through the years—Roosevelt, Truman, 
Kennedy, Johnson, and others. Think 
how your lives have been changed and 
how different it would have been had 
those great men not ever have served. 
Think about yourself, your family mem- 
bers, the people that you love, the ones 
who look to you for leadership, and in this 
next few days—next few hours—make 
sure that you do even more than you had 
anticipated when you came here. There’s 
no one in the sound of my voice that can’t 
reach a hundred people between now and 
tomorrow when the polling places close. 
Please do the best you can. 

You might say, well, one person can’t 
make a diffe ence, but that’s not true. 
Remember those headlines you just saw 
from the Chicago Tribune. Had just a 
few people throughout this country voted 
differently, Harry Truman would never 
have been reelected President and never 
have done the great things he did in his 
full second term. Think about 1960 when 
John Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson were 
on the Democratic ticket. If 28,000 people 
in Texas had changed their vote and a 
few thousand had voted differently in 
Illinois, John Kennedy would never have 
served as President. Lyndon Johnson, 
likely, would never have served as Presi- 
dent. Those stories wound up well. But 
think about 1968. If a few more Demo- 
crats like you and me had done a little 
extra work the last 24 hours, had realized 
what it meant to them, we would have 
had a great President, as you well know: 
Hubert Humphrey. And the last Republi- 
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can President to be elected, Richard 
Nixon, would never have embarrassed our 
country in the Oval Office. 

So, let’s remember these things tomor- 
row. I appreciate your great support and 
the welcome that you’ve given me here, 
but I want to quote a man in closing that 
never had a chance to serve as President 
because he was killed. The last day he 
campaigned in 1968 Robert Kennedy had 
a vision of what this country ought to be. 
And in Los Angeles he made this speech 
the last day he lived. He said to the voters 
on that day, and I quote him, “I ask you 
to recognize the hard and difficult road 
to a better America. The people must 
decide this election. I ask you to vote for 
yourselves. For your sake, and for the 
sake of your children, vote. Vote for 
yourselves.” 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:16 p.m. at 
the Springfield Regional Airport. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Remarks at a Rally With Area Residents. 
November 3, 1980 


Senator Riegle, Senator Levin, Mayor 
Coleman Young, distinguished Members 
of the Congress: 

Let me say first of all, that I wanted to 
come back here to Detroit, to Michigan, 
because I had to be in Washington yes- 
terday and miss my long anticipated visit, 
and I heard the Republicans claimed they 
were going to carry Michigan. I came 
here to show them they’re wrong. They’re 
wrong. We'll carry Michigan. 

As you know, Democrats have always 
been builders. People in your State have 
always been builders. And lately, with the 
changes taking place all around the world 
in energy prices, changed buying habits, 
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we've been eager to face the future, form- 
ing a new partnership between the auto- 
mobile industry—its leaders in labor and 
in management—and government. And 
one of the most delightful experiences I’ve 
had as President has been to see the new, 
modern, efficient, safe, durable automo- 
biles coming out of Michigan, that are 
going to put those foreign cars off the 
market, and you can depend on that. 

Also, it’s very important—since Mich- 
igan is such a great labor State—it’s very 
important for us to remember, as these 
last few hours approach before election, 
the sharp and historical differences that 
exist between the two parties. Every elec- 
tion year, shortly before the voting comes, 
the Republican candidates begin to act 
like Democrats. They try to mislead the 
American voters with highly financed 
campaigns from rich people. But all of 
you know that you have never heard a 
Republican candidate for President quote 
a Republican President. They all quote 
John Kennedy or they all quote Franklin 
Roosevelt, and there’s a reason for it. Be- 
cause once Republicans get in the Oval 
Office, they govern like and they act like 
Presidents [Republicans].' They don’t do 
anything to be remembered later. They 
don’t say anything to be quoted later. We 
want to keep a Democrat in the White 
House for the working people of this 
country. 

Think back in your own lives. Think 
now on the current events and the future 
that will affect your lives, your family 
lives, and those you care about. When 
Chrysler was facing bankruptcy, the 
Democratic administration and _ the 
Democratic Congress moved forward to 
protect almost 300,000 jobs. My Repub- 
lican opponent said, “What’s wrong with 
bankruptcy?”? Think what it means for 


* White House correction. 
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minimum wage. My opponent is against 
minimum wage, would like to repeal it. 
He’s always been against it. Democrats 
have initiated it and have protected it. 
Davis-Bacon, labor law reform, every ele- 
ment that’s important to you or to your 
families, are Democratic issues. They’ve 
been opposed by Republicans. Social 
security, Medicare, looking to the future, 
national health insurance, all of these is- 
sues, very important to the working peo- 
ple of this Nation, must be remembered 
by you in these last few hours. 

It’s important what you do. Your com- 
ing here is obviously a very important fac- 
tor. It makes me feel better to be wel- 
comed this way in Detroit. But the next 
few hours you’ve got to do more than that, 
because think back: In 1948, just a few 
votes difference and Harry Truman 
would never have been reelected Presi- 
dent. In 1960, if 28,000 people had voted 
differently in Texas and a few thousand 
in Illinois, John Kennedy, Lyndon John- 
son would never have been President. 
And think in 1968 what happened when 
perhaps some of you and I didn’t help 
Hubert Humphrey enough. We had the 
last elected Republican Presi._.it, Rich- 
ard Nixon, who betrayed his office and 
embarrassed our county. We cannot af- 
for to let that happen again. We have got 
to win tomorrow. The vote depends on 
you. You help me; I'll help you. We'll 
have a geat country in the future. 

One last comment I’d like to make. Ob- 
viously the race is between me and Ron- 
ald Reagan, but I’d like to make a special 
appeal to the people this year who have 
been supporting John Anderson. Obvious- 
ly we disagree on some issues. There’s no 
doubt about that. But on the basic issues, 
on progress for the future, on the equal 
rights amendment, controlling nuclear 
weapons, keeping our country moving, 
protecting the minimum wage, working 
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for the working people of this Nation, 
there’s a lot in common between us. And 
I’d like to ask you these last few hours 
not to waste a vote. Make sure you cast 
your vote so that we can prevent an ad- 
ministration being in the Oval Office who 
disagrees with those basic issues that com- 
bine the efforts and the common beliefs of 
the Anderson supporters and the other 
minor candidates and my own. 

We cannot afford to wake up Wednes- 
day morning and discover that we’ve got 
a rightwing Republican adminstration in 
the Oval Office for the next 4 years. Let’s 
don’t let that happen. Let’s win together. 
God bless you. Work hard. We'll win. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 6:31 p.m. in 


the terminal at the Detroit Metropolitan Air- 
port. 


Portland, Oregon 


Remarks at a Rally With Area Residents. 
November 3, 1980 


Tue Present. Thank you very much. 

Aupience. [Chanting] “We want 
Jimmy.” 

Tue Present. You’ve got me. 

To Neil Goldschmidt, let me say first 
of all that I want you to express person- 
ally my deep thanks to Mrs. Wayne 
Morse, because anyone in this Nation 
who admires courage, who admires the 
ability of a man of great stature to express 
himself under difficult circumstances for 
the best interest of cur Nation, that per- 
son must indeed appreciate the straight- 
forward endorsement and support of the 
widow of a great man, Wayne Morse. 

I'd like to say to Les AuCoin, who has 
been helpful to me from the very begin- 
ning, to Jim Weaver, to Ron Weiden, 
who’ll be the next Congressman, and to 
Teddy Kulongoski, whom you’re going to 
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support for the U.S. Senate, right? [Ap- 
plause] 

But I’m very glad to come out here to 
Oregon tonight, because I remember very 
distinctly what happened here in 1975. 
I also am very deeply grateful to you for 
three members of my Cabinet whom you 
trained for me and let me use in Wash- 
ington. We’ve never had a better Secre- 
tary of Agriculture than the man that you 
trained here and sent to Minnesota for a 
little fine tuning. Bob Bergland has been 
one who was a radical departure from 
what the Republicans have done in the 
past. They’ve always chosen some execu- 
tive secretary or some lawyer who rep- 
resented grain speculators or either proc- 
essors of food who bought grain and 
products from farmers cheap during har- 
vest season, and then sold it to consumers 
high after they manipulated the market. 
But Bob Bergland has put the farmer of 
America back in the driver’s seat on 
marketing grain and helping make it pos- 
sible for us to make all-time records of 
grain exports, a lot of it shipped from 
the West Coast to China. China is now 
our number one customer of American 
cotton and, as you know, the next 5 years 
we'll be selling China between 6 and 9 
million tons of grain from the United 
States, enough for 15 loaves of bread for 
every man, woman, and child in the bil- 
lion people who live in China. That’s the 
kind of Secretary of Agriculture you 
trained for me. 

And of course, Cecil Andrus has been a 
great Secretary of Interior, a good Gover- 
nor of Idaho, well-trained in Eugene, at 
the same high school, I understand, that 
Neil Goldschmidt attended himself. And 
there’s no way to say too good a thing 
about Neil Goldschmidt, particularly with 
him sitting here. But you’ve made a great 
contribution to the Nation. 

I might say also that Oregon is impor- 
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tant to me because you’ve been innova- 
tors in energy conservation, in urban re- 
vitalization, in the conservation of our 
natural resources, and in standing up for 
the rights of women. As a matter of fact, 
Oregon is the only State that’s ratified the 
equal rights amendment, not once, but 
twice. 

Recently, when I’ve been in South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Tennessee, Florida, 
I’ve reminded the people there the real 
meaning of the equal rights amendment. 
Our country for 200 years has tried to re- 
move the legal impediments to equal op- 
portunity for all people, and I’ve told 
them very frankly what the equal rights 
amendment means. It doesn’t have any- 
thing to do with restrooms, doesn’t have 
anything to do with drafting people, 
doesn’t have anything to do with homo- 
sexuality. It just says very simply, as you 
well know, that equality of rights shall 
not be abridged by the Federal Govern- 
ment nor by any State government be- 
Cause a person is a woman or because of 
sex. That’s all it says. All the equal rights 
amendment says, in effect, is neither the 
Federal Government nor the State gov- 
ernment any longer will have a right to 
cheat women. We’re going to stop that 
if I’m elected, but if Ronald Reagan’s 
elected, we'll never have the equal rights 
amendment. We have got to have it. With 
your help, we’ll do it. 

Now, I’m also glad to come to Oregon 
because you’re a State that loves trees. 
Now Ronald Reagan has provided a lot 
of opportunity for jokes about trees. I’m 
going to spare you tonight. I’m not going 
to tell a joke abut trees. But there’s noth- 
ing funny about Ronald Reagan’s candi- 
dacy, nor is there anything funny about 
what he stands for. You know that very 
well here in Oregon. And here in your 
State, you might very well hold the key 
to this election. All the poll results I’ve 
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seen show that here in this State the issue 
is in doubt. The outcome of the election 
hangs in the balance, with just a few votes 
one way or the other making a difference. 
And that’s why I’ve crossed this conti- 
nent tonight, to make my last appear- 
ances here and a little bit later tonight in 
Seattle, before I fly back home to vote in 
Plains. I asked Jody Powell, my secretary, 
early this morning, “Where are we going 
to spend the night?” He said, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, this night, there’s not any tonight.” 
So we’ll be leaving, flying back home for 
that purpose. 

I know you’ve been listening a lot to 
the campaign lately. It’s been a highly 
publicized campaign. You’ve been listen- 
ing to the Republican candidate, and you 
know now that he’s trying to wrap him- 
self in the mantle of great Democrats. If 
you've been listening to him the last 3 or 
4 months, you would think that he’s a very 
moderate, or maybe even a liberal Demo- 
crat. Let me ask you if you remember 
back in history. Have you ever heard a 
Republican candidate for President quot- 
ing a Republican President? (Shout.) 
You never heard it. Some of you watched 
the Republican Convention and heard 
the acceptance speech by Ronald Reagan. 
He quoted Franklin Roosevelt. Can you 
imagine him standing up there and quot- 
ing Herbert Hoover or Richard Nixon? 
(Shout.) It’s ludicrous, isn’t it? Because 
when Republicans are running for Pres- 
ident, they deliberately try to mislead 
Democrats around this country about 
their true beliefs on issues that are im- 
portant to the working people of this 
country, the farmers of this Nation, the 
elderly people of this Nation, those who’ve 
been deprived in life and given a better 
chance in life by Democrats. 

This has been the case all down through 
history. As a matter of fact, as you know, 
when John Kennedy was running in 1960, 
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he pointed this out very clearly. Let me 
quote what he said. “The Republicans 
are even beginning to say a few kind 
words about Franklin Roosevelt. Twenty 
years from now, they might even speak 
a good word for Harry Truman. But I 
guarantee you that Harry Truman will 
never say a good word about Republi- 
cans.” Now I’m going to make a predic- 
tion to you tonight. I predict that 20 years 
from now, Republican candidates for 
President are even going to be saying good 
things about Jimmy Carter’s second term. 

We need to think about the conse- 
quences Wednesday morning, if the peo- 
ple of this Nation wake up and find that 
there will be in the White House for the 
next 4 years a rightwing Republican gov- 
erning this Nation. Think about your own 
lives, think about the lives of your fami- 
lies, think about the lives of those that you 
love. Think about a man who says 
that the minimum wage has caused more 
misery and unemployment than anything 
since the Great Depression. Think about 
a man who started his political career 
campaigning around this Nation in 1961 
against Medicare, calling it socialism. 
Think about a man who has been against 
the limited test ban treaty, a man who’s 
been against the anti-ballistic missile 
treaty, the man who’s been against the 
SALT I treaty, a man who’s been azainst 
the treaty or agreement signed in Vladi- 
vostok under Gerald Ford, a man who’s 
now against a limitation on nuclear arms 
treaty, SALT II, negotiated by me and 
two Republican Presidents over a period 
of 7 years, a man who has never sup- 
ported a single one of these agreements 
that control nuclear weapons. Think 
about a man who said twice this year, 
when questioned about the possibility of 
third world nations, those who don’t now 
have atomic weapons, getting them, like 
Pakistan, Iraq, and Libya, saying it’s none 
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of our business, it’s none of the business 
of the American Government. 

The consequences of this election are 
very dear and very important to all of 
you. Everything the Democratic Party has 
stood for in the last 50 years has been 
beneficial for the working people of this 
country, and in every instance, the Re- 
publicans have been against it. They’ve 
never changed. Collective bargaining for 
working people of this country—the Dem- 
ocrats supported it; Republicans were 
against it. Social security—the Democrats 
were for it; Republicans were against it. 
Minimum wage—the Democrats were for 
it; Republicans were against it. Civil 
rights, the Voting Rights Act—the Demo- 
crats were for it; Republicans were 
against it. Governor Ronald Reagan said 
about the Civil Rights Act, it’s bad legis- 
lation. Medicare—Democrats were for it; 
Republicans were against it. And now na- 
tional health insurance—another com- 
mitment that the Democratic Party has 
made to you. Equal rights amendment— 
Democrats are for it; Repubiicans are 
against it. 

These are the kinds of things, in their 
totality and individually, that affect not 
just generalities about what’s good or bad 
for a whole nation, but what’s good or bad 
for you and your family—better educa- 
tion, better life, better working conditions, 
better environment, better economy. 

I served in the Navy for 11 years. I’m 
a Naval Academy graduzte, submarine 
officer. When I got to the Oval Office I 
was determined to strengthen our Na- 
tion’s defense, because in the 8 years be- 
fore I became President commitments for 
defense expenditures had gone down 37 
percent. So I worked hard, along with the 
Democratic Congress, to repair that dam- 
age and to make our Nation strong. 
There’s a reason for it. And you need 
not be frightened about the fact that our 
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Nation is strong, because I’m able to say 
for the first time of any President in 50 
years, for the last 4 years since I have 
been in office, our Nation has not been at 
war; we have been at peace. 

And we've been at peace because we’ve 
kept our Nation strong and because we’ve 
addressed the difficult issues that affect 
our country with caution, with modera- 
tion, with determination, and with a calm 
assurance of our own strength. I’m a 
father, I’m also a grandfather. And as 
President, I’ll always remember that the 
best weapon is one that’s never fired in 
battle and the best soldier is one that 
never has to shed his blood on the field 
of battle. 

It’s good for you to remember, too, 
that in the loneliness of the Oval Office 
a President has to make many crucial deci- 
sions. I’ve not served a single day in the 
last 3% years that somewhere on earth 
there hasn’t been serious trouble, most 
often armed conflict. Many potential 
crises come to the man elected to serve 
this Nation as President. If that issue is 
handled properly, then the crisis perhaps 
passes without your ever knowing about it. 
But if a misjudgment is made, then the 
crisis becomes important and may affect 
your life or the lives of everyone who lives 
on earth. 


I’m proud that we've been able to ex- 
tend peace not just for our own people 
but to others around the world. But my 
most important single commitment, the 
greatest commitment of this Nation, is to 
prevent nuclear war. We must continue 
our progress in careful, balanced, verifi- 
able control of nuclear arms. That’s the 
great overriding issue of this campaign. 
The greatest legacy we can leave our chil- 
dren is a world at peace. Peace is my pas- 
sion, and with your support and for the 
next 4 years, peace is my pledge to you. 

I want to say just a word about our 
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stewardship of air and water and land. 
Because we’ve made a commitment as 
Democrats, we’ve been able to have a 
strong and a viable nation, a carefully 
considered harvesting of our timber and 
other resources, the improvement of the 
quality of our land, and productivity—the 
highest productivity in the history of our 
country, the highest gross and net income 
increase of farmers, the highest exports in 
history. Our lakes and our rivers are 
cleaner than they were. The air is more 
fit to breathe. We’ve tripled our invest- 
ment in solar energy. We’ve doubled the 
size of our national park system. We’ve 
strengthened the Endangered Species Act. 
We’ve created more wilderness areas than 
in any other administration. 

By contrast, Governor Reagan scorns 
energy conservation. He dismisses solar 
energy as, quote, “exotic.” He wants to 
weaken the Clean Air Act and undercut 
our efforts to promote health and safety 
in the workplace. Recently, someone said 
let’s do away with OSHA, the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration. 
Governor Reagan said, “Amen.” 

It’s a clear choice. Only the Demo- 
crats will continue and strengthen that 
commitment to a decent environment. 
Only the Democrats recognize that we 
can have jobs for our people through our 
economic revitalization program without 
sacrificing the air we breathe and the 
water we drink. 


The election of 1980 is a choice between 
two futures. Let me close my remarks by 
saying very briefly what kind of future 
you and I can have. In the next 4 years, 
together, we can build a nation at peace— 
a building of a peace for the future, not 
just 4 years, but for the rest of this cen- 
tury; a nation secure, secure in its defense, 
secure in its energy needs; a nation of new 
technology, new factories, new tools, 
whole new industries that we may not 
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have even dreamed about yet; a nation of 
new energy sources where American coal 
and the production of American land re- 
places OPEC oil; a nation that stands 
for human rights and is not afraid to say 
so. These goals are not just idle dreams, 
they can and must be an agenda for the 
Democrats and for this Nation. And as 
long as I’m President, that’s the agenda 
that we will follow. 

I’m proud to be a Democrat. I believe 
in the heritage and the mission of the 
Democratic Party. Some of you here are 
as old as I am, and you remember how 
your lives were changed beneficially by 
the heritage and the mission of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, by the heritage and 
the mission of Harry Truman, by the 
heritage and the mission of John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, by the heritage and the 
mission of Lyndon Baines Johnson, and 
by the heritage and the mission of Hubert 
Humphrey. 

Every great advance in our country for 
half a century, from collective bargaining 
to the minimum wage, from social security 
to Medicare, every single one of them has 
been made possible by the Democratic 
Party. Now, with the election just a few 
hours away, now it’s clearer than ever to 
me that the winner tomorrow will be 
either myself or Ronald Reagan. 

Tonight I want to say a word directly 
to those Oregonians who might still be 
considering a vote for John Anderson. On 
many of the key issues, on many of the key 
issues, I’m sure that you, young people 
in college and others, issues like energy 
conservation, equal rights for women, pro- 
tecting our air and water and, above all, 
the overriding issue of nuclear arms con- 
trol and preventing the spread of nuclear 
weapons to countries that don’t have 
them—on all these central issues, you and 
I are basically in agreement. It would be a 
tragedy if a split among those of us who 
are committed to these goals results in 
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handing over the White House to those 
who oppose these directly. I know what 
I’m talking about, because here in Oregon 
in 1976 the Gene McCarthy candidacy 
got 40,000 votes, and as a result the 
Republicans won this State by just 1,700 
votes. So, tonight I appeal to all those who 
support Mr. Anderson: Consider the 
consequences of a Ronald Reagan Repub- 
lican victory. Vote for Fritz Mondale and 
me not just for his sake and mine, but for 
your own sake and for the sake of the goals 
and ideals that you and I share. 

You might say that one person can’t 
make a difference. Let me cast my vote as 
a protest or let me just relax because I’m 
sure other people will vote. It’s been good 
of all of you to come out here tonight— 
late at night, yes. You may have been in- 
volved in other Democratic campaigns in 
the past. You may have even contributed 
money so those campaigns could be fi- 
nanced, through advertisement and 
through other efforts. But remember 1948 
when just a few Democratic votes made 
a difference, and Harry Truman was re- 
elected President. And think about 1960, 
when if 28,000 people in Texas had 
changed their vote and a few thousand in 
Illinois had not voted at all, John Ken- 
nedy would never have been elected Presi- 
dent, and Lyndon Baines Johnson, and the 
Civil Rights Act, the Voting Rights Act 
that changed the social consciousness of 
this Nation might never have been re- 
corded in history. Those stories ended 
well, but think also about 1968 when 
perhaps some of you did not support Hu- 
bert Humphrey, and we sat back and 
didn’t give our full commitment to a man 
who would have been a great President of 
this Nation, and the last time this Nation 
elected a Republican President would 
never have happened. Richard Nixon 
would never have been President and dis- 
graced our country in the Oval Office. 
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Think on those things. Think on those 
things. 

I know tonight as you leave this place 
it’s important for you to do everything 
you can to affect the outcome of this 
election. Don’t just vote yourselves. 
There’s no one here that can’t get on 
the telephone tomorrow and call 50 or 
maybe a hundred people to urge them to 
go and vote, along with you, to support 
the principles and the ideals that have 
made our Democratic Party and made 
our Nation great. Let’s remember what’s 
happened in past elections as we approach 
the election tomorrow. 

Let me just close my remarks by quot- 
ing another Democrat, an idealist, yes, a 
courageous young man, yes, a young man 
who was killed the last day he cam- 
paigned, who might have been President 
himself, Senator Robert Kennedy. This is 
what he said to a group of supporters in 
Los Angeles just before he died, and this 
will be the last thing I say to you. These 
are his words. “I ask you to recognize,” he 
said, “the hard and the difficult road to a 
better America. I ask you to vote for your- 
selves. The people must decide this elec- 
tion. For your sake and for the sake of 
your children, vote. Vote for yourselves.” 

Thank you very much. I’m depending 
on you. Thank you very much. Work hard 
between now and tomorrow night. I need 
you. I need you. Let’s win together. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 9:27 p.m. at the 
Federal Express Ramp at Portland Interna- 


tional Airport. He was introduced by Secretary 
of Transportation Neil Goldschmidt. 


Seattle, Washington 


Remarks at a Rally With Area Residents. 
November 3, 1980 


Tue Present. How many of you be- 
lieve we’re going to whip the Republicans 
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tomorrow? [Applause] Right. You don’t 
know what it does to a man who’s been 
campaigning since early this morning—I 
got up at 5 o’clock Washington time. 
When I asked Jody Powell, “Where do 
we spend the night?” he said, “Governor, 
this evening there ain’t no tonight.” We’re 
going to leave here and fly back to Plains 
to vote. But I want to say that I thank 
you all for coming out. I love all of you. 
It’s great to be here with so many Demo- 
crats, and particularly a man who has 
fought all his life—and still has a long time 
to fight—for all Americans, throughout 
all his career, and knows how to get things 
done for the United States of America 
and for the State of Washington, Warren 
G. Magnuson. 

And I want to mention another man, 
too. In 1972 as the Governor of Georgia, 
I had one of the greatest honors of my 
life at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Miami to nominate a man for Pres- 
ident, a man who’s done more in public 
life to keep our Nation strong and secure 
and at peace than anyone I know, Senator 
Scoop Jackson, my friend. 

And I want to mention, too, your next 
Governor and my friend Jim McDermott. 
The only thing wrong with Jim McDer- 
mott is I have trouble with that first name. 
It kind of slips my mind on occasion. But 
I would like to say that all the Jims and 
all the Jimmys and all the Teds this year 
are working for a great Democratic victory 
tomorrow with your help. 

You're blessed in this State with a fine 
Democratic delegation who will all be on 
the ticket tomorrow—Alan Swift, Don 
Bonker, Norman Dicks, Mike Lowry. This 
is a State, as you know, with a great fu- 
ture. You’re the home of Boeing, the larg- 
est exporting corporation in America. You 
can really be proud of that. And your port 
is the closest one to China. It may be that 
you haven’t yet realized the tremendous 
change that will take place in the life of 
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all those in Oregon, Washington, Califor- 
nia, and particularly throughout our Na- 
tion, when we see what will occur with 
the wonderful trade with China. 

The normalization of relations with that 
great country has already meant that 
China is the number one buyer of Amer- 
ican cotton. And lately we’ve signed a 
trade agreement—between 6 and 9 mil- 
lion tons of American grain that will be 
shipped to China every year for the next 
5 years, enough grain for 15 loaves of 
bread for every one of the 1 billion people 
who live in China. You’ve indeed got a 
wonderful future if you keep this wonder- 
full Democratic ticket in office, and that 
includes me as well as the men behind me. 

All of us are now working on the north- 
west fisheries bill to stock your salmon 
fisheries. In the past, one of the most im- 
portant bills ever introduced for the fish- 
eries industry, the American Fisheries 
Promotion Act, which will strengthen 
your industry and give our American fish- 
ermen greater rights within the 200-mile 
fishit.x zone than foreign fishermen have. 
We're going to pass that bill if I’m re- 
elected, Maggie’s reelected, the congres- 
sional delegation is sent back to Washing- 
ton to represent you. 

I’ve come here to the State of Wash- 
ington many times in the last 4 years. As 
a matter of fact, I’ve been here twice as 
much since I’ve been in office as President 
as any previous President has ever been 
to see you—more than any Presidential 
candidate. It’s because I love the State of 
Washington and because I’ve been so 
eager to work with you when you’ve made 
grat progress or when you’ve faced great 
potential difficulties. I came here when 
Mt. St. Helens erupted and traveled that 
area with Warren Magnuson, went back 
to Washington, worked with him and 
your delegation, to make sure that we took 
care of this tremendous trial for the peo- 
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ple of the State of Washington. And I’m 
very important to you in coming here as a 
candidate, because I represent, I believe, 
the image and the commitment and the 
ideals of the party down through the last 
half century that has meant so much to 
the lives of you and your families and 
those you love. 

It’s not a coincidence that I’ve come 
here on the last stop of my long campaign 
trail. I leave here tonight in a few minutes 
and fly back to Plains, Georgia. I’ll arrive 
there just in time to vote in the morning, 
visit my mother who’s in the hospital— 
she'll be out tomorrow—then we'll go 
back to Washington to listen to the re- 
turns. I’ve crossed a half a continent to be 
with you. 

Let me tell you this in the utmost seri- 
ousness. The Republicans cannot beat us. 
There are not enough Republicans in this 
Nation to win an election. But the Dem- 
ocrats can beat ourselves. A low turnout 
by the working families of this Nation, a 
low turnout by the elderly citizens of this 
Nation, a low turnout by the teachers and 
students of this Nation, a low turnout by 
those who’ve been disabled and have been 
given a better life by the Democratic 
Party, a low turnout by those who share 
the ideals that have made you and me, 
together, partners in this election—those 
are the very things that can hurt us and 
put a Republican in the White House for 
the next 4 years. And after we wake up, 
Wednesday morning, and find that we’ve 
got a rightwing Republican leading this 
country, it’s too late for us to decide we 
should have worked harder. You’ve been 
listening to this campaign for the last— 
more than a year, and you’ve heard the 
Republican candidate wrap himself in 
the mantle of the Democratic Party. It’s 
not an accident. It happens every 4 years. 
It’s happened that way all my life. 


Have you ever heard a Republican can- 
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didate for President quote a Republican 
President? 

AuDIENCE. [Shouting] No! 

Tue PreswentT. And you never will. 
You never will. Republicans campaign the 
last few months as Democrats, but once 
they get in office, they govern like Repub- 
licans. And after 4 years of incumbency, a 
Republican President has not left any- 
thing to be remembered favorably and he’s 
not said anything to be quoted in the 
future. Now, some of you watched the 
Republican convention. You heard 
Ronald Reagan quoting Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. It would have been incon- 
ceivable for Ronald Reagan to quote 
Herbert Hoover or Richard Nixon, right? 

AupiENcE. [Shouting] Right! 

Tue PresIvENT. It’s important for the 
people of Washington to think very seri- 
ously about the consequences of this elec- 
tion and the differences between us. No 
man who says that the New Deal was 
based on fascism has a right to quote 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. No man who op- 
poses the minimum wage has a right to 
quote Harry Truman. And no man who 
opposed the limited test ban agreement, 
SALT I, the Vladivostok agreement, the 
antiballistic missile treaty, has the right to 
quote John Fitzgerald Kennedy. And no 
man who campaigned around this country 
as a full-time employee of the anti- 
Medicare lobby, calling that legislation 
socialism, has the right to quote Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. 

Now, you can rewrite the lines in a 
movie script. You can change the adver- 
tising posture of a major corporation, but 
in the last 3 months of a campaign, you 
cannot change the lifetime commitment of 
a man dedicated to the most reactionary 
element of the Republican Party. Think 
in your own lives what has happened to 
you under Democrats. Think how they 
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change just before an election. We recog- 
nize it now because we see it in person, but 
it’s been that way for a long time. Let me 
read you what John Kennedy said about 
the Republicans in the campaign of 1960. 

He said, “They’re even beginning to say 
a few kind words about Franklin Roose- 
velt. Twenty years from now they might 
even speak a good word for Harry Tru- 
man. But I guarantee you that Harry 
Truman will not say a good word about 
Republicans.” As you know, that predic- 
tion has come true, and now tonight I’d 
like to make a new prediction to you. I 
predict that 20 years from now Republi- 
can candidates for President will even be 
saying good things about Jimmy Carter’s 
second term. 

I’m proud to be a Democrat because I 
believe in the heritage and the mission of 
the Democratic Party. It’s changed my 
life. It’s changed the life of my mother. 
It changed the life of my father. The 
Democratic Party’s given my children a 
better chance for a better life. I believe 
in the heritage and the mission of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. I believe in the heritage 
and the mission of John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. I believe in the heritage and mission 
of Harry Truman. And I believe in the 
heritage and the mission of Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. And I believe also in the 
heritage and the mission of Hubert 
Humphrey. Every great advance, every 
single great advance in our Nation, in the 
private lives of our citizens, for the last 
half century, from collective bargaining to 
the minimum wage, from social security 
to Medicare—every single one of them 
has been made possible by Democrats, 
over the opposition of Republicans. 

Ever since Franklin Roosevelt the pat- 
tern has been the same. Collective bar- 
gaining—Democrats supported it ; Repub- 
licans opposed it. Social security—Demo- 
crats supported it; Republicans opposed 
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it. Ronald Reagan said four times that 
social security should be voluntary, which 
would destroy it. In the debate last week 
he said that for a young person, social se- 
curity was a bad investment. The mini- 
mum wage—Democrats supported it; Re- 
publicans opposed it. Ronald Reagan has 
suggested this year, proposed, that the 
minimum wage be repealed. Civil 
rights—the Democrats supported the Vot- 
ing Rights bill, the Civil Rights Act. Ron- 
ald Reagan said it was bad legislation. 
Medicare—Democrats supported it; Re- 
publicans opposed it. I’ve described Ron- 
ald Reagan’s support for the opposition, 
calling it socialized medicine. National 
health insurance, other moves in the fu- 
ture—Democrats support it; Republicans 
oppose it. Ronald Reagan says there will 
be no national health insurance if he 
becomes President. 

We believe also in a strong defense. I’m 
a southerner. I’m a graduate of the Naval 
Academy, a submarine officer. I used to 
come to Seattle and tie up at your pier on 
my first submarine. When I got into the 
Oval Office, in 7 of the last 8 years under 
Republican administrations, we had had 
an actual reduction in the commitment of 
our Nation’s budget funds for defense, a 
37-percent reduction over a period of 8 
years. Since then, with the help of Scoop 
Jackson, Warren Magnuson, and others, 
we've had a steady, planned increase in 
commitment, above and beyond inflation, 
for a strong defense. That’s why our Na- 
tion has been strong. That’s why we’ve 
been influential. And that’s why tonight I 
can stand here and, for the first time in 
50 years, make a statement that no other 
President has been able to make, and that 
is, for the last 4 years, since I have been 
in office, our Nation has not been at war, 
we have been at peace. And with your 
help—with your help we will keep this 
Nation strong and at peace. 

I'm a father and I’m a grandfather and 
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I know the tremendous power available 
at the fingertips of an American Presi- 
dent. But as President, I’ll always remem- 
ber that the best weapon is one that’s 
never fired in battle and the best soldier 
is one that never has to shed his blood 
or give his life in war. 

All Presidents, Democratic and Repub- 
lican, have had to face troubled times. 
There’s never been a day since I’ve been 
in that office that there hasn’t been a 
crisis somewhere in the world, armed con- 
flict between other nations. I have had 
to make the judgment in each instance— 
what is the interest of my country? How 
can I protect those interests? How can I 
protect the honor of my Nation? How can 
protect our commitment to our allies? 
What is the degree of involvement? Can 
I resolve this problem displomatically, 
politically, through persuasion, through 
the exercise of strength, without war? 
Those are the judgments that a President 
must make. If I handle those kinds of 
crises properly, with sound judgment, a 
sure strength, self-confidence, moderation, 
recognizing the ideals and commitments of 
the American people, then quite often 
you never know about tbe crisis that I 
faced for you. But if a President makes a 
misjudgment, any one of those crises can 
affect your life or perhaps the life of every 
person who lives on earth. 

I’m very much aware of the fact that 
the greatest commitment that I have is to 
prevent nuclear war. We must continue 
our progress in the careful, balanced, ver- 
ifiable control of nuclear arms. This is the 
greatest overriding issue of this campaign. 
Governor Reagan has said—when asked 
about nuclear weapons or nuclear bombs 
for Pakistan, Iraq, Libya, his reply was, 
“That’s none of our business.” 

It’s very important that every Ameri- 
can consider the consequences of that 
election. The election of 1980 is an elec- 
tion not just between two men, not just 
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between two parties, but between two 
futures. 

Let me talk very briefly in closing about 
the future that you and I together can 
have. In the next 4 years, we can build a 
nation at peace, peace not just for 4 years, 
but a nation with a commitment to peace 
so deep and a foundation so strong it'll 
last the rest of this century or beyond; a 
nation secure, secure in our military de- 
fense, yes, also secure in our energy needs; 
a nation of new technology, new tools, 
new factories, new industries that many 
of us have never even dreamed; a nation 
of new energy sources where American 
coal and American fuel derived from 
growing crops and from the sun replace 
OPEC oil; a nation that stands for human 
rights and decency. and self respect for 
individual human beings, not just here 
but around the world. 

These goals are not just dreams. They 
can and they must be our real agenda. 
As long as I’m President, working with 
you, that will be my commitment. But I 
need your help in a sacrificial way. With 
the election just hours away, it’s now 
clearer than ever that the winner tomor- 
row will be either Governor Reagan or 
myself. 

Tonight, I want to say a word directly 
to the Washingtonians who have been 
considering a vote for Congressman John 
Anderson. On many of the key issues, 
like energy conservation, equal rights for 
women, protecting our air and water, a 
better life for working people, the over- 
riding issue of nuclear arms control, pre- 
venting the spread of nuclear weapons to 
radical and other countries—on all these 
central issues, the young people, pri- 
marily, and others who support John 
Anderson, agree with me. But it would 
be a tragedy if a split among those of us 
committed to these goals results in hand- 
ing over the White House to those who 
oppose all these goals. I know what I’m 
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talking about, because in the adjacent 
state of Oregon last time, Gene McCarthy 
got 40,000 votes and Oregon went to the 
Republicans by 1,700. 

Consider the consequences of a Repub- 
lican victory. Think about it deeply. You 
might say, “Well, one vote can’t make a 
difference.” Or you might say, “I’ve come 
here tonight in the middle of the night. 
I’ve done enough for the Democratic 
Party because I’m going to go tomorrow 
and vote for the entire Democratic tick- 
et.” You might have even helped with 
the campaign or made a financial con- 
tribution. I tell you that’s not enough, be- 
cause the issue of this election is so close 
nationwide that what you do personally 
might be the difference between victory 
and defeat. It might be the difference 
between a good life for you and those 
you love and a challenge to the things 
in which you believe so deeply. 

The other night I was in St. Louis 
talking about and listening to the people 
respond about Harry Truman. Remem- 
ber the election in *48. If a few people 
had changed their votes, then Harry Tru- 
man would never have been reelected. 
Think about 1960 when John Kennedy 
and Lyndon Johnson were on our ticket. 
If 28,000 people in Texas had changed 
their vote and just a few thousand in 
Illinois had not voted, John Kennedy 
would never have served this Nation as 
President, Lyndon Johnson likely would 
never have been elected President; the 
Civil Rights Act, the Voting Rights Act, 
the great changes that have taken place 
for the betterment of your lives, might 
never have occurred. 

Both those stories had a good ending, 
but think about another election in 1968 
when the Democratic Party was divided. 
Some of the Gene McCarthy voters said, 
“Hubert Humphrey hasn’t measured up 
to our 100-percent standard,” and they 
didn’t give him the support. A great man, 
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a heart full of love, a great idealist, a great 
Democrat, never had a chance to serve 
this Nation as President. And what hap- 
pened? The last Republican that this 
country has elected, Richard Nixon, was 
elected president, disgraced the House, 
because Democrats, not Republicans, 
determined the outcome of that election. 

So tomorrow, the issue’s in your hands. 
Let’s remember these events that I’ve just 
outlined to you. There’s not a single per- 
son listening to my voice that can’t con- 
tact at least 50 or 100 people between 
now and the time the polls close tomor- 
row. Let’s remember in closing, the words 
of another Democrat—and this is the last 
thing I'll say to you. This is a Democrat 
who died in the midst of a campaign. He 
was a good, idealistic Democrat, never had 
a chance to serve as President. I don’t 
know if he’d have been elected or not. 
His name was Robert Kennedy. This is 
what he said to his supporters in Los An- 
geles. He said, “I ask you to recognize the 
hard and difficult road to a better Amer- 
ica. I ask you to vote for yourselves. The 
people must decide this election. For your 
sake and for the sake of your children, 
vote. Vote for yourselves.” 

Tomorrow vote for yourselves. Vote 
Democratic. Help us. God be with you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11 p.m. at the 
Flightcraft Hangar at Boeing Field Interna- 
tional Airport. 


Plains, Georgia 


Informal Exchange With Reporters After 
Voting. November 4, 1980 


Q. Do you think you’re going to win, 
Jimmy? 


Q. Mr. President, how do you feel? 
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THe Present. Well, I think I got two 
votes. 

Q. Who did you vote for? 

Tue Presivent. I voted for the one I 
consider to be the best candidate. 

Q. Who was that? 

Tue Present. That was myself. 

Q. What are your prospects, Mr. Pres- 
ident? What do you think? 

Tue Preswent. I think good. It de- 
pends on the turnout and how well our 
organization works. It’s a very close elec- 
tion. But I have confidence in the Amer- 
ican people, always have, and they’ve 
never disappointed me so far. 

Q. What do you think you would do if 
you lost this election today? 

Tue Present. Well, I obviously 
would abide by the American people’s 
judgment, whether I won or lost. 

Q. But I mean your future plans. 

Tue Presipent. Oh, well, I’m count- 
ing on winning. 

Q. Have you got some late polling in- 
formation that encourages you? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I haven’t gotten 
any late poiling information. I think the 
polls have been published and pretty well 
closed 24 hours ago, most of them within 
the bounds of error. And it really depends 
on the turnout, on the attitude of the peo- 
ple, the weather across the country, how 
well the organizations work. 

Q. Does it look neck-and-neck right 
now? 

Tue Present. I think it’s very close. 

Q. Governor Reagan got a surge from 
that debate, but some polls showed that 
it began to dissipate. What gives you the 
confidence that perhaps you’re going to 
go over the top today? 

Tue Present. Well, I really have to 
wait till the returns come in. But I think 
the judgment of the American people will 
be good. 
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Q. What about the hostages? Any late 
information? 

THe PresivenT. No. All of the infor- 
mation we had about the hostages has 
been steady, that they will be turned over 
by the militants to the Government, that 
Algeria will be an intermediary, may play 
a larger role. We’ve been in touch with 
the Algerians not only now, but for a long 
time. Even before the five United Nations 
members went to Iran, months ago, the 
Algerians were working very closely with 
us—Mr. Majawi was. We’ve had meet- 
ings in Washington with Ambassador 
Malek, who represents Algeria in our 
country. So, I think the Iranians couldn’t 
have chosen a better intermediary than 
they did, in choosing the Algerians. 

Q. Well, we have a report this morn- 
ing that Tehran has asked for certain clar- 
ifications. Do you know anything about 
that? 

THe Present. No. I talked to the 
State Department this morning about an 
hour before we came in to Warner-Rob- 
ins. And we will exchange documents 
with them, probably through the Alge- 
rians. What we will propose will be to up- 
hold our Nation’s honor and integrity. It'll 
be made public at the proper time, and I 
think the American people will be pleased. 

Q. Do you expect to have the [inaudi- 
ble|—to be released? 

THE PresiwenT. I feel more encour- 
aged about the hostages now than I have 
in the past, but the time schedule for their 
release is something I can’t predict. 

Q. Did the hostage issue handicap you 
in your reelection bid? 

Tue Presipent. Well, obviously the 
last year, you know, the concern about the 
hostages, the frustrations that all Ameri- 
cans have felt, I think have obviously been 
a negative political factor. But we’ve 
acted properly. In retrospect, I see no 
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way we could have done any differently, 
because I wanted to protect the lives and 
the safety of the hostages under every con- 
dition and also protect the honor of my 
country, and we’ve done both things. 

Q. There were references in the news 
media to saying that you had become a 
hostage of sorts because of the hostage is- 
sue. Did you ever feel that way? 

Tue Preswent. No. No. Obviously, my 
judgment has been made consistently in 
what I considered to be better for the 
country, first of all, and commensurately 
with that, and not in conflict with it, 
what’s best for the hostages. The only fail- 
ure we’ve had, so far as I know, has been 
the delay in the hostages being released. 
But there were times, as you well remem- 
ber, when we feared for the lives of the 
hostages, and I think the way we have 
handled the matter has been best under 
the difficult circumstances. 

Q. Mr. President, in your last day on 
the campaign trail you made an explicit 
pitch to the John Anderson supporters. 
Do you think you reached them? 

THE Preswent. Well, I hope so. 

I'll see you downtown. 

Q. Mr. President, would you do any- 
thing different on the campaign this time 
from what you did? 

Tue Presipent. We’ve done the best 
we could. I'll see you downtown. 

NOTE: The exchange began shortly after 8 


a.m. outside Plains High School, where the 
President and Mrs. Carter voted. 


Plains, Georgia 
Remarks to Area Residents. 
November 4, 1980 


Good morning, everybody. I hope some 
of you got to bed last night. I didn’t. 
[Laughter] 
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As you all know, 4 years and—you 
can’t hear? As you all know, 4 years and 
1 day ago I came back the day after the 
election just as the Sun was rising in the 
east. And I thanked all of you for having 
helped me be elected to the highest office 
available in the free world. 

I’ve had now a chance to serve for 4 
years the greatest nation on Earth and 
the greatest people in the world. We’ve 
made some very difficult decisions, and 
every time I’ve made a judgment in a 
time of crisis or a time of solitude about 
the future of our country or the future of 
your lives, I’ve done it with the memory 
of my upbringing here in Plains, the fact 
that I’m a southerner, the fact that I’m 
an American. I’ve offered my life, as many 
of you have done, in time of war, to pre- 
serve freedom and to preserve the things 
in which we all believe. 

We’ve made some difficult decisions. 
Some of them have not been politically 
popular. Some of them have been highly 
publicized. Some of the crises with which 
I’ve dealt you’ve never known about them, 
because they didn’t develop into some- 
thing that affected your life or the lives 
of people around the world. We’ve tried 
to deal fairly with all people, with black 
people, with those who speak Spanish, 
with women, for those who’ve been de- 
prived in life. We’ve done this in every 
instance. Sometimes it’s aroused the dis- 
pleasure of others, and sometimes it’s been 
politically costly. 

Some of the most difficult decisions that 
have ever been made by the Congress 
or a President have been made in the last 
4 years. We’ve been afflicted with the 
shock of more than a doubling in the price 
of oil in 1979, but our country was ready 
for it. Our people responded well. We’ve 
had unbelievable inflation the early part 
of this year. It’s begun to come down, be- 
cause you’ve responded. And we’re now 
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importing, as you know, 2 million barrels 
of oil a day less than we did just a year 
ago. We’ve cut it 30 percent in less than 
12 months, because of you, not because 
of me. It was difficult for the Congress to 
take this action, but they did it, and they 
aroused the animosity of some who 
thought we moved too fast, didn’t move 
fast enough. 

The Panama Canal Treaty was one 
of the things that I think is a coura- 
geous judgment that we’ve made. We act- 
ed in a way that was fair and decent. We 
did away with the colonial atmosphere of 
our country. We’ve formed a partnership 
with Panama. Now we share with them 
the responsibility for opening that canal, 
keeping it operating properly. After the 
year 2000 we'll still have a full right to 
defend it. This was a decision not easy to 
make, perhaps one of the most difficult 
judgments that an individual United 
States Senator has ever had to make. 

We've kept our Nation strong, kept 
our Nation at peace. Sometimes it has not 
been easy to make a judgment in times of 
crisis overseas, but I can say to you some- 
thing that no President has been able to 
say for the last 50 years. Our Nation has 
not been at war. We’ve been at peace. 

And as you well know, the economic 
news has not always been good. I’ve 
noticed that we’ve had drought here 
in Georgia. We’ve had very difficult 
increases in energy prices. We’ve tried to 
handle these issues as you would have 
me handle them. In balance, our Nation 
has made good progress. We’ve honored 
the principles that are important to my 
life and yours. I think we’ve enhanced 
the freedom of people around the world. 
We’ve kept high the banner of human 
rights. We’ve not only kept our nation 
at peace, we’ve extended peace to the 
people who live in the Middle East, 
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with the exercise of the proper influence 
of our great country. 

We’ve opened up government to peo- 
ple that in the past have been excluded. 
I’ve appointed more black judges, for 
instance, than all the other Presidents 
combined in 200 years—twice as many, as 
a matter of fact—more women judges 
than all the Presidents in 200 years put 
together; more judges that speak Spanish 
than all the Presidents combined in 200 
years. This has not hurt our country. It’s 
let those people, formerly deprived, for- 
merly having been suffering from dis- 
crimination, be part of the decisionmak- 
ing process of our country. 

Today is a great day in the life of a 
democracy. It’s when the President and all 
of his challengers can cast a vote that 
counts the same as yours, and it’s a time 
when you'll make a judgment about the 
Nation’s future. I’ve always had confi- 
dence in the American people. I’ve never 
been disappointed, and at the conclusion 
of this day of voting I'll be willing to 
abide by the judgment. My belief is that 
I’ll be reelected. I'll do the best I can to 
serve you. And I’m grateful from the bot- 
tom of my heart for the confidence that 
you’ve had in me. 

Many people from Plains, from Ameri- 
cus, from Richland, from Preston, from 
Schley County, from around this area, 
have gone all over the Nation to speak 
for me and shake hands with people in 
other States, to tell them that you have 
confidence in me and that I would not 
disappoint them if I became President. 
I’ve tried to honor your commitment to 
those other people. In the process I’ve 
tried to honor my commitment to you. 
God bless you. Thank you. 

Don’t forget to vote, everybody. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:15 a.m. at 
the Plains Depot. 
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1980 Presidential Election 


Remarks on Return to the White House 
Following the Campaign. November 4, 1980 


Don’t you know it’s raining? 

Well, let me say first of all that I’m 
very grateful and surprised to see you 
all out here in the rain. It means a lot 
to me to know that as we have been 
partners for the last 4 years that we still 
have the same relationship. We’ve made 
a good record for ourselves; we’ve tackled 
every tough issue that the nation has 
faced without flinching; we made the 
right decisions. I think we have served 
our Nation well. We can be proud of 
what we have achieved. 

The election this day is one that’s part 
of a democratic process that'll give the 
American people a chance to express their 
opinion about what the future ought to 
hold. I feel confident about the outcome. 
I want to make sure that all of you don’t 
forget to vote. This is your privilege and 
also your duty. 

It may be a long night. We don’t know 
yet what the returns will be. But I un- 
derstand there’s a heavy turnout so far in 
the areas that have been reported in. We 
have a long way to go. This is a very 
important day for me and for you both, 
I think for our country. 


So, let me close by saying from the bot- 
tom of my heart no matter what the out- 
come is today I still feel very confident. 
You’ve got my eternal gratitude and my 
eternal friendship—and not only mine 
but the Nation’s, because you’ve done a 
superb job. And I look forward to doing 
the same superb job with you the next 4 
years. 


God bless you. Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. to 
a group of campaign supporters and members 
of the White House staff who had gathered 
on the South Lawn of the White House for 
the President’s return. 
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Domestic Policy Review on 
Nonfuel Minerals 


Memorandum From the President. 
November 4, 1980 


Memorandum for the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of Labor, 
the United States Trade Representative, 
the Director of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency, the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency, 
the Chairman of the Regulatory Council. 


At my direction and under the ch.ur- 
manship of the Secretary of the Interior, 
a Domestic Policy Review on Nonfuel 
Minerals was undertaken to advise me 
on the nature and extent of foreseeable 
problems in the supply, availability, and 
price of certain minerals. One important 
conclusion of this review was that non- 
fuel mineral data gathering and analysis 
in many cases should be stronger and 
more cohesive to support the formula- 
tion of policies affecting nonfuel minerals. 

Improvements should begin by 
strengthening current capabilities. To 
assure there is a focal point for minerals 
data and analysis, I am designating the 
Bureau of Mines in the Department of 
the Interior as the principal Federal 
agency for nonfuel mineral data gather- 
ing and analysis. My proposed FY 1981 
budget for the Bureau of Mines provides 
the basis for upgrading certain minerals 
data and analysis. Each of you, however, 
has certain responsibilities for the collec- 
tion, analysis, and presentation of non- 
fuel minerals information. It is essential 
that these responsibilities be executed in 
a manner that achieves the following 
objectives: 

® Development of information and 

analysis necessary to support exist- 
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ing policies of Federal agencies with 
nonfuel minerals responsibilities. 

® Coordination of information gath- 
ering and analysis to avoid duplica- 
tion and overlap. 

e Anticipation of future information 
requirements, including those of 
the minerals industries. 

© Timely publication of nonclassified 
information in a manner that will 
meet public needs. 

To meet these objectives, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, through the Bureau 
of Mines, shall convene an Information 
Coordinating Committee. Each of you is 
to participate in this group, providing 
your assistance and support. 

The Committee’s initial tasks will in- 
clude: 

¢ Publication of an inventory of all 
minerals data sources in the Federal 
government. 

¢ Development of standards of compat- 
ibility among data bases. 
Identification of significant gaps in 
data categories, and duplication in 
existing programs, and recommenda- 
tions for termination of unnecessary 
data programs. 

Identification of analytical informa- 
tion systems capable of supporting 
nonfuel mineral policy analyses in 
such areas as national security, eco- 
nomic stability and growth, interna- 
tional trade, national and interna- 
tional stockpiles, public land man- 
agement, environmental assessment, 
and regulatory policy. The develop- 
ment of an appropriate program to 
improve existing systems and recom- 
mend establishment of new systems, 
when needed, will be part of this 
process. 

Examination of the possible ap- 
proaches to strengthen national and 
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international nonfuel minerals infor- 
mation exchange. 

The Secretary of the Interior should 
convene this Committee as soon as possi- 
ble and establish reporting requirements. 
In addition, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall report on the activities of the Com- 
mittee as part of his Annual Report to 
Congress under the Mining and Minerals 
Policy Act. 

You should give these assignments your 
immediate attention. 

Jmmy Carter 


1980 Presidential Election 


Remarks on the Outcome of the Election. 
November 4, 1980 


I promised you 4 years ago that I 
would never lie to you. So, I can’t stand 
here tonight and say it doesn’t hurt. 

The people of the United States have 
made their choice, and, of course, I ac- 


cept that decision but, I have to admit, 
not with the same enthusiasm that I ac- 
cepted the decision 4 years ago. I have a 
deep appreciation of the system, however, 
that lets people make the free choice 
about who will lead them for the next 
4 years. 

About an hour ago I called Governor 
Reagan in California, and I told him that 
I congratulated him for a fine victory. I 
look forward to working closely with him 
during the next few weeks. We'll have a 
very fine transition period. I told him I 
wanted the best one in history. And I then 
sent him this telegram, and I'll read it to 
you. “It’s now apparent that the American 
people have chosen you as the next Pres- 
ident. I congratulate you and pledge to 
you our fullest support and cooperation in 
bringing about an orderly transition of 
government in the weeks ahead. My best 
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wishes are with you and your family as 
you undertake the responsibilities that lie 
before you.” And I signed it Jimmy Car- 
ter. 

I have been blessed as only a few peo- 
ple ever have, to help shape the destiny of 
this Nation. In that effort I’ve had your 
faithful support. In some ways I’ve been 
the most fortunate of Presidents, because 
I’ve had the daily aid of a wise man and a 
good man at my side, in my judgment the 
best Vice President anybody ever had, 
Fritz Mondale. 

I’ve not achieved all I set out to do; 
perhaps no one ever does. But we have 
faced the tough issues. We’ve stood for 
and we've fought for and we have 
achieved some very important goals for 
our country. These efforts will not end 
with this administration. The effort must 
go on. Nor will the progress that we have 
made be lost when we leave office. The 
great principles that have guided this Na- 
tion since its very founding will continue 
to guide America through the challenges 
of the future. 

This has been a long and hard-fought 
campaign, as you well know. But we must 
now come together as a united and a uni- 
fied people to solve the problems that are 
still before us, to meet the cha" iges of 
a new decade. And I urge all » you to 
join in with me in a sincere and fruitful 
effort to support my successor when he 
undertakes this great responsibility as 
President of the greatest nation on Earth. 

Ours is a special country, because our 
vast economic and military strength give 
us a special responsibility for seeking solu- 
tions to the problems that confront the 
world. But our influence will always be 
greater when we live up to those prin- 
ciples of freedom, of justice, of human 
rights, for all people. 

God has been good to me, and God has 
been good to this country, and I’m truly 
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thankful. I’m thankful for having been 
able to serve you in this capacity, thank- 
ful for the successes that we have had, 
thankful that to the end you were with 
me and every good thing that I tried 
to do. 

There’s an old Yiddish proverb that 
I’ve often thought of in the days and 
months that I’ve held this office. It says 
simply, “God gives burdens; also shoul- 
ders.” In all the days and months when I 
have served you and served this country, 
you’ve readily given me your shoulders, 
your faith, and your prayers. No man 
could ask any more of his friends. 

I’ve wanted to serve as President be- 
cause I love this country and because I 
love the people of this Nation. Finally, let 
me say that I am disappointed tonight, 
but I have not lost either love. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:54 p.m. at the 


Sheraton Washington Hotel. His remarks were 
broadcast live on nationwide television. 


1980 Presidential Election 


Remarks With Reporters on the Results »f 
the Election. November 5, 1980 


Q. Is it true that you and Jody* are 
getting in that Volkswagen headed for 
Iowa? [Laughter] Next week? 

Tue PreswenT. Well, I thought you 
all would 

Q. Next week? 

Tue Presiwent. I thought you all 
would want something to do the rest of 
this week, so we thought we’d just go 
around and thank a few people that 
helped us so much. 

Q. Well, maybe it’s worth coming out. 
You can’t get started too early. 


‘Jody Powell, 
President. 


Press Secretary to the 
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Tue Present. Well, I know you all 
have been through a hard time these last 
36 or 48 hours campaigning. I slept late 
this morning, feel good. 

What'd you say, Helen? * 

Q. When did you first know that you 
were going to be defeated? 

Tue Preswwent. Monday night. Satur- 
day evening we thought that we were well 
ahead in the polls, 2 or 3 points. Pat’s * 
polls have always been unbelievably ac- 
curate. Monday night Pat sent word to us 
that we had dropped precipitously and 
were down, I think, 6 or 7 percentage 
points, which is landslide proportions, as 
you know. 

Q. But the only thing that happened 
between Saturday night and Monday was 
the events in Iran and the news from 
Iran. So, would you say that that was the 
cause? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t know. I 
haven’t seen the detailed analysis. I think 
Pat and the pollsters could probably tell 
you more about that. 

Q. Mr. President, what are your long- 
range plans? Have you made any? 

Tue PresipENT. Well, I don’t know 
yet. I’m going to go up to Camp David 
and spend 2 or 3 days with Rosalynn, and 
I think we’ll have a chance then to talk 
about what we want to do. 

Q. How is she? 

Tue Presivenrt. She’s good. She’s feel- 
ing well. I told her Monday night that 
we were going to lose and all the indi- 
cations pointed to that. She’s been cam- 
paigning even longer and harder than I 
have, as you know. And none of us looked 
on this as a pleasant experience, but she’s 
remarkably calm and looking to the 
future. 


Q. What are your thoughts more in the 


*Helen Thomas, of United Press Interna- 
tional. 
* Pat Caddell, the President’s pollster. 
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long term, Mr. President, about whether 
you’ll write your memoirs and do that 
from Plains or Atlanta? 

Tue Presipent. Well, that’s my plans. 
We obviously have voluminous files; any 
President does. They’ll eventually have 
to go into a proper library or repository 
somewhere. I'll have to have access to 
those. So, wherever I can keep those rec- 
ords and documents, that will really be- 
long to the public eventually, is where [’ll 
do most of the writing. But I think it’s 
appropriate for a person who served in 
this office to make a report to the pub- 
lic, and in general that’s been done 
through 

Q. How will history judge you? 

THe Presivenr. | don’t know yet. I’ve, 
you know, not had a chance to assess the 
conclusion of the administration. I’ve 
really been hoping that history could 
judge with a two successive term ad- 
ministration so that some of these things 
that we have worked on could be con- 
summated. I think in general that the 


opening of access into Africa, the normali- 
zation of relations with China, the Mid- 
east peace efforts, the maintaining of our 
Nation’s peace, in international affairs it 
will look on us well. That remains to be 


seen. 

Q. What confidence do you have, Mr. 
President, that the gains that you made 
under your Presidency, as you see them, 
will be retained by your successor? 

Tue PreswweNT. Well, all of my com- 
ments are quite subjective in nature. 
From my perspective, in each instance 
when I’ve made the literally thousands of 
decisions, they’ve been shaped by, ulti- 
mately, my analysis of the confluence of 
events and circumstances and factors, and 
I’ve made judgments, I think, that led to 
a constructive ultimate resolution of the 
issues. And I think the same kind of 
events will mold the decisions of Gov- 
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ernor Reagan and his advisers in the 
future. There are some unpredictable 
things about the international circum- 
stances that we don’t know. 

I also will go ahead, of course, and do 
the best I can to continue the peace 
momentum in the Middle East. I'll cer- 
tainly be meeting with Prime Minister 
Begin 

Q. When? 

Tue PRESIDENT. in a week or so; 
I think the 13th of this month. And fol- 
lowing that meeting Ill have a good 
analysis, probably, of the intention of his 
government, and I’m sure I'll be in con- 
tact directly or otherwise with President 
Sadat to see what his desires are. 

It’s important for the world to realize 
and for the American public to realize 
that I’ll be the President for the next 214 
months. Governor Reagan and I had a 
very clear discussion of this, as did Presi- 
dent Ford and myself 4 years ago. We will 
keep him informed, but the full consti- 
tutional responsibilities and authority, 
obviously, will be mine. I don’t want to 
put that burden on him. 

We will work very closely with his 
transition team that they’ve put together. 
Jack Watson, by the way—I asked Jack 
a few minutes ago to head up my own 
transition effort, and he’s quite willing to 
do it. He represented me before when I 
took over this office, so Jack’s familiar 
with both the successive and 

Q. Well, as a lameduck, do you think 
that you could, I mean, really do any- 
thing in foreign affairs? Will you still 
meet with the Japanese? 

Tue PresIDENT. Yes, my intention is 
to do so. I think the foreign leaders will 
certainly want to understand the con- 
tinuity of our system of government, and 
I think the continuity will be obvious to 
them all. My own inclination, although 
no final decision has been made, is that 
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Secretary Muskie would go ahead with 
his plans for his Latin American tour, 
because I think those leaders need to 
know that we are working very harmoni- 
ously with my successors in office and Ed 
Muskie’s successors. We have current 
challenges on a daily basis in our relation- 
ship with a hundred and fifty other coun- 
tries, and we’ll deal with those 

Q. How about the hostages? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I had a long 
meeting this morning with Christopher 
and Muskie, Brzezinski on the hostage 
issue. We'll continue to deal with it 
using the principles that I’ve outlined 
to you before, which we will certainly 
honor, to protect the hostages, their 
lives and safety, to work for their earliest 
possible release, but not to do anything 
that would violate the honor and integ- 
rity of our counrty. Any action that we 
take will have to be compatible with 
American law, the American Constitution. 

Q. Mr. President, where do you feel 
your failures lie? Do you think there was 
a failure in too much loyalty to too few 
individuals? 

Tue Presiwent. No, I don’t think 
that’s a factor at all. I think in the, you 
know, post-Watergate era the press and 
the public are legitimately interested in 
personal fallibilities. 

The allegations that I cheated by bor- 
rowing money from Bert Lance’s bank 
and, in effect, channeling money through 
my warehouse into my campaign fund in 
1976 received headline treatment for 
weeks. I had to spend tens of thousands 
of dollars of my own personal money just 
for C.P.A.’s and lawyer fees. Obviously, 
all of those allegations were false, and 
they were finally announced to be com- 
pletely false. But that series of charges, 
headlines, news stories about my cheat- 
ing as a candidate in 1976 obviously 
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made a small impression on the Ameri- 
can consciousness. 

The same allegations that Hamilton 
Jordan did something that was illegal in 
the use of drugs was ultimately shown to 
be made by three convicted felons who 
lied, but, you know, the impression still 
exists. Rosalynn saw one of the Moral 
Majority preachers ihis morming saying 
that Hamilton Jordan’s use of drugs is 
something that the American electorate 
answered last night by putting a true 
Christian in the Oval Office. 

But those kinds of things, you know, 
have come up, and they are inevitable. 
And they’re part of the American con- 
sciousness, and I’m sure they made an 
impression on some people. But I think 
that in general my administration has 
been open. I think my lovalty has not been 
misplaced at all. And I think the ultimate 
analysis of these charges and counter- 
charges will show that there have been 
some human fallibilities, but they are in- 
evitable, and there’s been certainly no, 
there’s no instance where anybody in my 
administration has benefited at the ex- 
pense of our Nation, financially or other- 
wise. 

O. Mr. President, last night Bob Strauss 
told me that the Ayatollah had accom- 
plished his goal and he was tired of that 
point. Would you reflect on that? 

Tue Presivent. Well, it’s hard to say. 
I think Khomeini’s professed public ani- 
mosity against the Shah and against me 
the last 12 months has been obvious, and 
that included his statements this weekend. 
But I don’t have any way to know what 
the Ayatollah’s goals were. 

I doubt if any successor of mine, in- 
cluding Governor Reagan, would mate- 
rially change the posture that we are 
maintaining, and I doubt that anybody 
in my position the last 12 months would 
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have done substantially different from 
what I did. I don’t know anything that 
could have been done better or differently. 

But obviously the hostage issue, coming 
as it did with the anniversary publicity 
and so forth, was a factor. But I can’t say 
it was more important than the high inter- 
est rates or other factors that would in- 
fluence the American people. 

Q. You don’t think Khomeini aimed at 
the election time to target 

Tue Preswent. No. I think that we 
have a tendency over here to greatly ex- 
aggerate the importance of the Ameri- 
can election in the minds of the Iranian 
people. Their Government is still in its 
embryonic stage. They’re struggling for 
political power and authority. Their coun- 
try is endangered with an armed inva- 
sion. Their life’s blood economically, 
with oil and the Abadan refinery, have 
been lost. They are still isolated among 
the community of nations. And for us to 
exalt, you know, the outcome of an elec- 
tion here, when the facts are that policies 


won’t be basically changed toward Iran 
and the hostages, into something impor- 
tant for the Iranians I think is just a mis- 
take. 

Q. Apparently a lot of people voted a 
protest against changes that have oc- 
curred 


THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. ——changes in our economy and 
the world economy, the change in the 
scarcity of resources, in our own lifestyles 
that perhaps have diminished because of 
that, and America’s inability to continue 
to rule the world from the standpoint of 
military power. 

THE PrEsIDENT. Yes. 

Q. Do you believe that under Gover- 
nor Reagan that somehow a change in 
policies can reverse or somehow return 
this country to the point where people 
may have been voting to returning to? 
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Tue Preswent. That’s hard to say. I 
don’t want to predict what might happen 
in the future. I’m sure that Governor 
Reagan will do the best he can to carry 
out his campaign commitments, which 
are deeply felt by him, I’m sure, and to 
restore as much as possible our Nation’s 
preeminence in some areas where we 
have not been able to exert our will to 
dominate others. But the inexorable his- 
torical movements are that we don’t have 
control over some things that we formerly 
did. 

We have become very dependent, for 
instance, on foreign oil supplies, and I’ve 
done the best I could, one of our notable 
domestic successes, in changing our basic 
policy toward energy, establishing one, 
finally, that would result in a decreased 
dependence on that oil. Whether any- 
body could do more in the future, I can’t 
say. I hope that now that those policies 
are established in law that the benefits 
of them will accrue to our country under 
Governor Reagan. This is one element 
that has shown that we are somewhat 
dependent upon decisions made overseas. 

I think one of the major elements in 
the outcome of the election was the dou- 
bling of oil prices last year. It was un- 
anticipated, and this wreaked havoc with 
the international economy. Germany, 
Italy, France, Great Britain have had 
zero increase in employment in their na- 
tions. We’ve had a substantial increase, 
10 percent, in total employment in our 
country during the same period of time. 
The inflation rate has doubled in Ger- 
many, doubled in Japan. And inflationary 
pressures in Great Britain, interest rates, 
are much higher; in Israel, 200-percent in- 
flation rate. Some of the economies of 
other nations have almost been destroyed, 
some of the Latin American countries, 
Caribbean countries, independent coun- 
tries. 
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So, I think we’ve assimilated these 
economic shocks as well as any country on 
Earth. The one thing that has hurt has 
been the inflation rate, because we started 
out at such an extremely low base of price, 
for instance, for gasoline, whereas the 
other countries were approaching $2 a 
gallon for gasoline before these prices 
were doubled. Ours were very low, and 
we had to go up. So, on a percentage basis 
ours went up much higher. 

So, I’d say that kind of outside event— 
the capturing of our hostages, the in- 
crease of OPEC oil prices—is the kind 
of inevitable occurrence that we experi- 
enced that no one could have prevented. 
Whether we change the events in the 
future, I don’t know. 

But the opening up of China to normal 
relations is something that I don’t think 
any President would want to endanger. 
I’m not trying to speak for Governor 
Reagan. The fact is that we’ve doubled 
our trade with Taiwan at the same time. 
And I think we’ve got a stable relation- 
ship there with the Shanghi Communique 
decision by Nixon and the normalization 
by me. We have a good relationship with 
our NATO Allies. 

The budget restraints are going to be 
equally severe on Governor Reagan as 
they would have been on me. The con- 
flicting demands by interest groups have 
to be met, with always disappointment by 
some because they have to share the re- 
straints with others. 

I would hope that we could have em- 
bedded in the consciousness of our people, 
through the media and otherwise, some 
of the benefits that we’ve derived, with 
energy, the new policy in Africa, new 
policy in Latin America, new policy with 
China, the nrogress towards peace in the 
Middle East, strengthening of NATO. 
I think that those things are helpful. 

The big unmet decision is: What about 
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strategic arms limitation? And I will do 
everything I can to contribute to that 
control. If Governor Reagan’s professed 
desire to withdraw the SALT II treaty 
from consideration, to start with a fresh 
approach proves to be acceptable to the 
Soviets, then Governor Reagan can ex- 
pect my full support of whatever effort 
he makes. 

Q. There’s a Republican Senate now. 

Tue Presivent. I understand. 

Q. Mr. President, going back to this 
whole question of the political climate, 
we have this extraordinary scrutiny of 
public officials and Presidents, you have 
an independent Congress, you have this 
post-Watergate syndrome, as we call it, 
and you have the fact that public officials 
have to campaign for years and years to 
get to an office, such as you. What’s the 
future of the Presidency, as you see it? Are 
we in for a series of one-term Presidents? 
Can you just talk about the office a little 
bit? 

Tue Presiwent. I notice that there are 
a lot of political leaders out of work, and 
I’m going to be competing with a lot of 
folks for a job. [Laughter] 

Well, I think you know the attrition in 
the Presidency since Eisenhower, and 
there were different circumstances. But 
the fact is that it’s very difficult for some- 
one to serve in this office and meet the 
difficult issues in a proper and courageous 
way and still maintain a combination of 
interest group approval that will pro- 
vide a clear majority in an election time. 
I don’t say that in derogation of the 
process. 

And I know there’s been some analysis 
that I haven’t been a good enough poli- 
tician, but, you know, I hope that history 
will show that I have never flinched in 
dealing with issues that some of my pred- 
ecessors have postponed. 

The Panama Canal treaty was, in my 
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judgment, a necessary step. It probably 
encompassed the most courageous votes 
ever cast in the United States Senate. The 
outcome of it was favorable to our coun- 
try, but the political aftermath was obvi- 
ously a very strong negative reaction, par- 
ticularly among those who were opposed 
to the treaty. They became fervent in 
their desire to defeat all those who had 
supported the Panama Canal treaty. 

Among some groups the appointment 
of minorities to judgeships, you know, 
didn’t go over well, because it was a 
highly publicized effort. Women’s rights 
is clouded by all kinds of, I think, dis- 
torted analyses of what the equal rights 
amendment means. My judgment is that 
the pursuit of those two goals, basically 
encompassing civil rights, ought to be 
continued. But that arouses another nega- 
tive element, who are very highly financed, 
very highly motivated, to determine the 
outcome of public elections for the Presi- 
dency and otherwise. 

I hope that one of the things to come 
out of the e'ection is a realization of the 
difficult decisions made here, the need for 
maybe a closer cooperation and coordina- 
tion between the President and the con- 
gressional leadership. And the fact that 
constituency groups, when they’re disap- 
pointed because they don’t get 100 per- 
cent of what they realize, needs to be 
balanced with basic support and approval 
for the 90 percent they get. You know, 
that’s obviously a factor in an election 
year. 

I think there was some down side to the 
Mideast agreement. It’s necessary for a 
President, in negotiating between Arabs 
and Israelis, to be balanced in one’s 
approach. It would have been easy for me 
to demagogue this issue, referring to 
Israel’s territorial future and the status 
of Jerusalem. You know, there are dozens 
of facets of that that I could have used 
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for political advantage, but it would have, 
I think, short-circuited any future 
involvement of Sadat and other Arab 
leaders in reaching the comprehensive 
peace that I hope is still to come. 

So, I think that the Presidency itself is 
still strong and intact. I’ve read a lot of 
history since I’ve been in this office. And 
my relation with the press, my relation- 
ship with the public at this moment is, I 
think, good compared to what Truman’s 
was when he was in the heat of the politi- 
cal battles, in dealing with the labor 
unions, with railroad strikes, with other 
elements that were so difficult to handle. 

So, I don’t have any concern about the 
status of the Presidency. If we have failed, 
I think it’s in not getting across to the 
public the significance of these key issues 
that we have addressed. I’ve just men- 
tioned two or three of them to you for 
illustrative purposes. 

The refugee question has hurt us badly. 
It wasn’t just in Florida, but it was 
throughout the country. It was a burning 
issue. It made us look impotent when we 
received these refugees from Cuba. I 
think in retrospect we handled the situa- 
tion properly. We took them in. We tried 
to restrict the flow and enforce the Amer- 
ican law. We finally got through Con- 
gress some financial recompense for the 
communities that had to bear the finan- 
cial burden. But, you know, looking back 
on this last 6 months, I don’t see anything 
we could have done differently or better, 
but there was a political cost to how we 
handled it. 

I’m not saying all these things in a tone 
of regret or excuse; I’m just trying to 
answer your question about some of the 
factors that go into an electorate’s de- 
cision. And I think this last few hours 
before the election took place, the domi- 
nating news story of the hostages not 
coming home immediately, the mobs in 
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the street, Khomeini’s statement, just 
kind of reconfirmed America’s concern 
about our lost dominance of world af- 
fairs and our preeminence in economic 
affairs. 

You know, face the facts. I don’t think 
there’s any indication in the polls that 
there was a personal turning against me, 
although you can ask Pat about that. I 
haven’t talked to Pat, but Jody says that 
the number of people that thought I 
handled the hostage question right went 
up; the number of people who thought I 
used it for political manipulation went 
down. There was not an aversion to me. 
It was just a frustration that there are 
some unresolved challenges and problems. 
And the natural tendency is to vote 
against incumbents in the U.S. Senate, 
the Congress, and, I guess, Governors as 
well. 

Q. What do you think happened to the 
Senate? 

Tue Present. I think the same thing 
that I’ve discussed with you applied na- 
tionwide. I still haven’t seen any sort of 
breakdown regionally. But there was a 
kind of across-the-board, literally, a 10- 
percent drop in political approval from 
Saturday until Monday night, and I 
think it was just a kind of a floodgate 
opening of people. 

Q. Mr. President, do you anticipate 
after you leave office that you’ll continue 
to speak out on public affairs, be very 
visible in the public eye, or will you rather 
become a historian and a scholar and 
look to your memoirs as your major 
activity? 

Tue Presivenrt. I don’t know yet. You 
know, I really haven’t thought through 
that. I haven’t even talked to Jody or 
Rosalynn or any of my other advisers. I 
would guess, though, that those matters 
that are very important to me, for which 
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I’ve worked for 4 years, that I would 
defend them in a proper way. 

I hope that I can keep my commitment 
to be very constructive in my relationship 
with Governor Reagan when he’s in of- 
fice. I don’t think I’ll comment on the 
relationship that I’ve had with my pred- 
ecessors, but I would like to have a good, 
positive relationship with Governor Rea- 
gan. I know vividly how much support 
could be forthcoming from an ex-Presi- 
dent who understands these issues. 

And although I might disagree with 
him on approach on some things, the 
SALT issue as an example, if he makes 
a positive move to control nuclear weap- 
ons using his tactics, I’m not going to 
condemn him for it. Pll be in there help- 
ing him anyway he asks me to, to bring 
about the consummation of the same 
goals that I’m sure he wants, that is, to 
control nuclear weapons. And the fact 
that we have to abandon my approach 
and adopt his, that’s a prerogative he’ll 
make. I’ll support it. I want to be very 
constructive. 

Q. When Lyndon Johnson went out of 
office, the stories say that he felt the great- 
est sense of relief despite the loss. Will you 
be feeling any relief? Do you feel like a 
great load has been lifted off your 
shoulders? 

Tue PresivenT. Well, I’ve still got the 
full load for the next 2% months. 
[Laughter.] 

Q. I understand that. But is there any 
statement that you’re looking forward? 

Tue Presiwent. Well, in a way. You 
all can see it first hand—the constancy of 
the responsibility on a President. There’s 
no way to escape, day or night. Some- 
where in the world, something’s going on 
about which you have to be concerned. 
And the way our Government is struc- 
tured, a Cabinet officer can’t act, you 
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know, without direct authority from a 
President on matters of a crucial nature. 
I have not found it to be onerous. It’s been 
a very gratifying experience for me. I’ve 
looked forward to each day with antici- 
pation. I’ve never approached even the 
most serious crisis with a sense of dread. 

But obviously, for someone else to be 
dealing with the routine duties will be a 
relief. And I’d like to contemplate about 
history and perspective and where our 
Nation goes from now. Still, as I said Jast 
night in my closing sentence—it wasn’t 
in the text that I had ahead of time—I 
love this country and its people, and the 
outcome of the election hasn’t affected 
that feeling at all. 

Q. Mr. President, Governor Reagan 
will be the sixth President in 21 years, the 
second one to come into this office with- 
out any Washington experience. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. What do you think about that, the 
Washington experience, knowing people 
and the system? I mean, is there anything 
you would have done differently? Is there 
any advice you would give him? He’s in 
the same situation. 

THE PreEsIvENT. Well, it’s hard to say. I 
think Governor Reagan will have the 
same things to learn that I had to learn. 

Most people have excessively limited 
their analysis of my advisers to those that 
came here with me from Georgia. And I 
think if you look at the Cabinet makeup, 
both the original Cabinet and the present 
Cabinet, you'll see the breadth of their 
experience, geographically and their back- 
ground, their knowledge of Washington, 
their knowledge of international affairs. 
It’s very broad and very impressive. So, I 
have not felt limited in understanding 
the international or the national scene 
excessively. 

Obviously, I have grown in the job. I 
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understand much better now who in the 
Congress is dependable, who is effective, 
who works hard, who can be constructive, 
what their personal district needs are. 
Those are the kind of things that I have 
learned in the process. 

Also, I spent the first couple of years 
in this office as a student. You know, it’s 
my nature to learn things, and I studied 
in the most meticulous detail the makeup 
of the budget, the role of the hundreds 
and hundreds of little tiny Government 
entities and agencies in a relationship. I 
didn’t know those things well before I 
came here. I’ve also studied history. I’ve 
also studied the makup of, roughly, the 
hundred and fifty nations, their relation- 
ship with one another, the characteristics 
of the leaders of the nations that are im- 
portant to us. Those are the kinds of facts 
that I, myself, have felt I needed 
personally. 

And I’ve governed this country as a 
strong President. I think any of my Cab- 
inet officers would tell you that the ulti- 
mate decisions have been mine. 

I don’t know what Governor Reagan’s 
philosophy will be. He may want to do 
the same thing, or he might want to de- 
volve a much greater authority to his Sec- 
retary of State or to his Secretary of the 
Treasury or to his budget officers. I don’t 
really know how he will address the office. 
I think each President is different. 

Q. You say you’ve governed this coun- 
try as a strong President. 

THE PRESIDENT. I hope so. 

Q. The perception seems to have been 
you were a weak President. Why do you 
believe there was a failure in the country 
to perceive you as you perceive yourself? 

Tue Preswent. Well, Sam,‘ what I 
meant was that I have never avoided the 


“Sam Donalson, of ABC News. 
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ultimate responsibility of making the diffi- 
cult decision. I think that Secretary 
Vance or Muskie or Christopher or 
Brzezinski or Bill Miller or even the ones 
who’ve gone, Califano, Blumenthal, 
would tell you that when the final judg- 
ment came, I made it, and I tried to 
acquaint myself with all the factors. And 
that’s what I meant by governing as a 
strong leader. I didn’t try to put the re- 
sponsibilities off on anyone else. When a 
mistake was made, I tried to take the 
blame. 

On the image part, anyone who sits in 
this office would have to refer, without 
being repetitious, to the question that was 
asked earlier. There are international 
events—refugees, oil prices, the capturing 
of an Embassy in Iran—over which a 
President has no direct control, and the 
fact that we don’t have control and our 
Nation is not able to dominate world af- 
fairs to suit our own inclinations reflects 
adversely on the image of a President. 

On those issues that I could decide— 
should we go ahead with the Panama 
Canal treaty or not, should we normalize 
relationships with China or not, should 
we deal with the Mideast peace treaty in 
a highly speculative way by going to 
Camp David and then late: going to 
Jerusalem and Cairo or not—I don’t 
think I’ve failed, in those respects when 
the issues were in my hands, to act with 
a proper degree of boldness. And I’ve 
done it after very careful consultations. 
I’m not trying to brag on being bold or 
courageous and so forth. I’m trying to 
keep an analytical judgment of how I see 
myself. History will—{inaudible]. 

Q. Mr. President, since the ship is so 
small and the sea is so large, do you feel 
that the Presidency should be a 6-year 
term? 


THE Preswenr. Yes, if I could just in 
a stroke of the pen change the Constitu- 
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tion, I would personally prefer a single 
6-year term. I think the adverse conse- 
quences of a potential lameduck Presi- 
dency toward the end is relatively minor 
compared to the removal of the, quote, 
stigma or insinuation that everything is 
done for political reasons. I hadn’t been 
in this office a year before almost every 
decision I made was tainted with the alle- 
gation, at least by some, that an element 
of sincerity or objectivity was missing and 
was replaced by a grasping for political 
advantage. There are some other factors. 
But I think that between those two, the 
single 6-year term, I think, would add to 
the stature of the Presidency. 

And you have always faced the possibil- 
ity of the lameduck. The lameduck thing 
comes and goes, unfortunately, with pub- 
lic opinion polls. When a President is 
strong in the public opinion polls, like 
immediately after Camp David, I found 
that I had a much easier success in get- 
ting my will implemented in Congress. 
When it looked like I was faltering and 
Kennedy might sweep me out of office, 
you know, after he announced as a candi- 
date last October or November, I found 
that I had more difficulty in the Congress. 
But I think in balance you’ll find, when 
the analyses are finally concluded, that 
our success in the Congress has been very 
good, 

Q. Mr. President, can we talk about 
the Democratic Party for a moment? 
How bad shape is it in, what needs to be 
done to restore it, and what role would 
you play in 

Tue Preswent. I don’t know yet. 
That’s one question I really haven’t 
thought about it. 

Q. Mr. President, how big a factor was 
Senator Kennedy’s furious assault on you 
during the primary and the somewhat 
lukewarm endorsement he gave you at 
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the convention and afterward? How big 
a factor was that? 

THe PresiwenT. Well, let me say that 
afterward has been very good, superb. I 
talked to Senator Kennedy last night, and 
he expressed his great admiration for the 
campaign we’ve run, for the announce- 
ment last night congratulating Governor 
Reagan. When I couldn’t go out to cam- 
paign Sunday because of the hostage is- 
sue, he graciously cancelled his afternoon’s 
activities and went out to represent me. 
I think that it’s been very helpful. 

I have no criticism of Senator Ken- 
nedy’s running for the nomination, be- 
cause among him and his advisers, I think 
it was obvious a year ago that he would 
capture the nomination. I would guess 
that every one of you thought that. Go 
back and look at the writings of the politi- 
cal columnists. It was a generally accepted 
fact. 

There’s no doubt that the very heated 
campaign in the spring months crippled 
me politically with some constituency 
groups, and we had to spend a lot of time 
reestablishing my credentials among the 
minority citizens, women, the poor, the 
elderly, and others that are very dear to 
me and very important to me. I think 
after the convention Senator Kennedy 
did his part to try to repair that damage, 
but the damage was obviously there. 

Q. Did you recover from it? 

Tue Preswenrt. Not completely. 

Q. Does it hurt that the South rejected 
you? 

Tue PresIpENT. Well, I don’t look on it 
as a rejection. I would rather have carried 
the South and the rest of the Nation, but 
I have nothing but fond feelings toward 
the South. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think that 
Governor Reagan is as much a threat to 
world peace and a lot of other things that 
your campaign rhetoric indicated? 
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Tue Preswent. I have a firm belief 
that Governor Reagan will do his utmost 
to maintain the peace. 

Q. Mr. President, is there any possibil- 
ity that you would consider running 
again? 

Tue Preswent. That’s a question that 
I hadn’t even dreamed about. 

Q. When will you meet with Reagan? 

Tue PresiwenT. Will I meet with 
Reagan? 

Q. When? 

Tue Pr: sient. Whenever’s conven- 
ient for him. I think the first time I met 
with President Ford was, the first time I 
ever came in this office was the third of 
December. But I’m going to be kind of 
busy for the next couple of weeks. I’m 
sure Governor Reagan’s going to want to 
get some rest. It’s been strenuous for him, 
too. 

We'll let our transition teams be work- 
ing with each other. I asked Governor 
Reagan last night if there was ever any 
semblance of incompatibility between our 
transition groups for him to call me im- 
mediately, and personally that I would 
resolve it; I was determined to have this 
be the best transition that’s ever taken 
place in history. I'll go a second mile to 
accommodate him and to provide him 
with an administration that would be 
best for our country. 

And I'll have the full responsibility and 
authority of the Presidency until the day 
he takes the oath of office. He understands 
that, and he agrees. We’ll give him abso- 
lute access to all security briefings. I’ve 
already met this morning with Admiral 
Turner and instructed him accordingly, 
and we'll be providing Ed Meese, who I 
understand will represent him, with every 
possible assistance. 

I’ve got to go. 

Q. Mr. President, on the previous ques- 
tion did you mean to leave open the pos- 
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sibility that you might run for national 
office again? 

Tue Presiwwent. I really haven’t 
thought about that and don’t want to 
comment on it. 

Q. Any advice for Reagan? Ford had 
advice for you. He said meet with Giscard 
and Schmidt as fast as you can. Do you 
have any advice for him? 

Tue Present. No, I haven’t thought 
about that. 

Mr. Wise. Let’s go to Camp David, 
**r, President. 

.. Do it in Guadeloupe. 


‘). Have you had any contact, any 
word from any foreign leader, calls? 

Tue PresivenT. Yes, some have come 
in expressing their friendship. 

Q. Brezhnev? 


Tue Present. I haven’t seen an in- 
ventory on that. I just got a small— 
[inaudible]. Yl probably get them 
tomorrow. 

Q. Are you going to go on vacation 
after Camp David? 

Tue PreswEnt. No, I don’t think so. 
I’m going to stay at Camp David off and 
on probably for about a week, but I 
imagine I’]] come down here several times 
just to meet with some of my advisers. 

What we’re doing now is to make a 
kind of an inventory, an agenda of the 
responsibilities that we have to pursue 
this next 214 months. I met with Ed Mus- 
kie and Christopher and Brzezinski this 
morning. They'll be doing that for me 
in international affairs. But we’re keeping 
current at the same time. And I’ve in- 
structed Jack Watson and Stu Eizenstat 
to do the same thing on domestic issues. 

We have the congressional session to ap- 
proach. We’ve pretty well got the agenda 


* Phillip J. Wise, Jr., Appointments Secre- 
tary to the President. 
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there. We’ll establish priorities for the pur- 
suit of those congressional decisions. 

But I feel at ease. 

Q. You won’t resubmit SALT, then, or 
anything like that? 

Tue Present. No, I think that would 
probably not be well advised. It’s not a 
matter of resubmission. SALT is still on 
the congressional calendar. It never has 
been withdrawn, as you know. 

But I feel very much at ease and look 
forward to getting a few days rest. And I 
want to go out of this office in 2% months 
and make this, hopefully, the best 2% 
months of the whole administration. 

Thank you. 

Q. You'll stay a week at Camp David? 

Tue PresivenT. Rosalynn will stay a 
week. I’ll be back before. 

Q. Good luck. 


Tue Preswent. Thank you all. 

Q. Good luck, sir. 

THe Preswent. Well, I’ve enjoyed 
being with you this morning and the last 
4 years. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 11:30 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the 
President’s public schedule and other 
items of general interest announced by 
the White House Press Office and not 
included elsewhere in this issue. 


October 31 


The President has announced his 
intention to appoint two persons to be 
Government members of the Board of 
Directors of the National Consumer 
Cooperative Bank. The members are: 


James A. JosepH, Under Secretary of the 
Interior; 
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Ricuarp Joun Rios, Director of the Com- 
munity Services Administration, 


November 3 


The White House announced that the 
President met with his advisers this 
morning at 8 a.m. for about 45 minutes. 
The recent developments in Iran were 
thoroughly analyzed. The President and 
his advisers felt that if the hostages were 
transferred to Government control, this 
would be a significant step. They also 
viewed favorably the prospect of a role 
for the Algerians in the situation. 


November 5 


The President left the White House for 
a stay at Camp David, Md. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


NOTE: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following listing contains releases of the 
White House Press Office which are not in- 
cluded in this issue. 


CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released October 31, 1980 


Transcript: remarks on social security and 
Medicare programs—by former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Wilbur 
Cohen and former Commissioner of Social 
Security Robert Ball 


Released November 1, 1980 


Advance text: remarks at a rally with area resi- 
dents in Abilene, Tex. 


Released November 2, 1980 


Announcement: President's return to the White 
House to discuss with advisers the situation 
in Iran 

News conference: on the President’s report to 
the Nation on the situation in Iran—by Press 
Secretary Jody Powell 


Released November 3, 1980 

Fact sheet: Executive Order 12250, leadership 
and coordination of non-discrimination laws 

Released November 6, 1980 

News conference: on transition arrangements 
for the new administration—by Jack H. 


Watson, Jr. Assistant to the President, and 
Mr. Powell 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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